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ABSTRACT 
McLeod (1979/2007) states that “Research on the Dasam Granth has been very limited, with 


the result that most of the major questions which it raises cannot be answered at present.’ The 
previous research has been limited to the examination of its poetry, with the exception of one 
detailed study of DG manuscripts (Jaggi 1966). Very little research has been undertaken on 
the development of the DG in the lifetime of the Tenth Guru, and therefore this research seeks 
to address this gap. This thesis begins with an examination of the editing and dating of 
primary sources, so that an accurate chronology can be constructed of the textual history. This 
has been explored in reference to late seventeenth and eighteenth century hagiographies, with 
a number of novel primary sources introduced herein. They are examined alongside several 
extant seventeenth century DG manuscripts; amongst these is the famous ‘Anandpur’ 
recension (1696), and other newly discovered manuscripts. With supplementation from 
secondary sources, a stemma of the manuscript transmission has been constructed. A major 
development in the textual history of the DG was its standardisation and subsequent printing 
in 1897, however some original manuscripts contain extra ‘apocrypha’ which are absent from 
the printed edition. The compositions in the standard version of the DG have been examined, 
along with new translations and discussion of the ‘apocrypha.’ By re-examining the earliest 
sources, it is clear that the Scripture of Guru Gobind Singh was compiled in his Court. 
Therefore, this challenges the modern theory that the DG was compiled by Bhai Mani Singh. 
The juxtaposition against later sources brings the modern Singh Sabha theory about the 
compilation of the DG into question. As the language, leitmotivs, and poetry of the DG was 
the major feature of earlier studies this has not been examined in detail herein, and this is an 
obvious limitation of this research. The role of the DG in traditional Sikh sects (samprada) is 


also beyond the scope of this current study. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
AG - Adi Sri Gurit Granth Sahib 


DG - Dasam Granth Sahib is abbreviated from Dasam Patishah ka Granth. 
JS - Japu Sahib 

AU - Akal Ustati 

BN - Bachitra Natak 

CCUB - Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas 

CC - Chandi Charitra 

VSBJK - Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki 

GP - Gian Prabodh 

CA - Chaubis Avatar 

KA - Krishnavatar 

BA - Brahama Avatar 

RA - Rudra Avatar 

SH - Shabad Hazare 

KM - Khalsa Mahima 

SNM - Shastra Nam Mala 

CP - Charitropakhian 

ZN - Zafarnamah 

HIK - Hikaitan 

KBBC - Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupai (Chaupai Sahib) 

UD - Ugradanti 

VM - Var Malkauns ki 

SMA - Sansahar Sukhmana 

AK - Asphotak Kabitt 

VBK - Var Bhagauti ju ki 

33 Svaiye - aka Amrit Svaiye 

Mahan Kosh - The Encyclopedia of Sikh Literature, Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha 
Buddha Dal - - Shiromani Panth Akali Buddha Dal Panjavan Takht 
SGPC - Shiromanit Gurdwara Prabandak Committee. 

SRM - Sikh Rahit Maryada, Amritsar, SGPC, 1955. 


VS - Vikrami Sammat 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND DATES 


The names of the Sikh Gurus, names, places, and well known terms have not been given 
diacritics. I have employed the system in Shackle (1999) which gives an accurate system for 
transliteration of scripture, while the ISO is for Indic languages in general.' The nasal vowel 
m has been replaced by n as it allows easier reading in the text of this thesis. In the appendix 
the full system of transliteration has been employed, along with the translations of the 
apocrypha, as it reveals the original Gurmukhi script. In the text itself I have employed ‘ch’ 


for the Gurmukhi unaspirated ‘3’ and ‘chh’ for the aspirated ‘&’. Most transliterations in this 


thesis follow the standard formats for Hindi and Punjabi with the exception that for Indic 
languages the character usually represented by §, is represented by sh. Where it is necessary in 
this thesis, the original Gurmukhi words or sentences have been transliterated and have been 
footnoted or added to the glossary. Please see the table on the next page. 

For the conversion of dates I have employed the system in the forward to Guru Kian 
Saakhian translated by P. S. Bindra and P. S. Purewal (ed.). A Vikrami (Samvat/Sammat) VS 
date is converted to AD by subtracting 57 years. However, if at the end of the year on the dark 
half of the month Poha (December-January), Magha (January-February), and Phagan 
(February-March), then 56 years are subtracted. The colophons can be difficult to decipher as 


they are often depicted cryptographically.’ 


'C. Shackle, An Introduction to the Sacred Language of the Sikhs, SOAS, (New Delhi: Heritage Publishers, 
1999). 
R. Snell, The Hindi Classical Tradition: A Braj Bhasha Reader, (London: SOAS, 1991), p. 50. 
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Consonants: Vowels: 


Tana Girmk hi “the first three consonants are normally combined with vowels. 
O er 
a ny* 1 ii 
e = i t 
Ss u = 
h u . 
k ¢ ° 
kh al ° 
g O 
gh au ” 
n a T 
Cc am a 
ch m 1 
F m 


& 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


History records that in turbulent times Guru Gobind Singh composed and compiled a 
scripture. It is referred to in eighteenth and nineteenth century texts, and became known as the 
Dasam Padshah ka Granth (Granth of the Tenth Sovereign). Nowadays most Sikhs entitle it 
by the abbreviated name ‘Dasam Granth’ (herein after DG).’! It is a large scripture with 1428 
pages in the standard text and its themes can be summarised as: the compilation of 
mythological battles that depict the victory of good over evil, classic Indo-Persian didactic 
tales, ancient military sciences, devotional liturgy, and politics. A small proportion of the text 
is an autobiography of the Guru’s battles but the majority is based on the mythological epics 
from the Sanskrit Purdnas. As the main theme of the Granth is dharam yudh (holy war) it 
contains the praises of weapons, which the author considers to be a force for good. In 
addition, there is a lengthy narrative consisting of approximately four hundred short graphic 
tales that are secular in nature and for didactic purposes. The author satirically portrays the 
seamier side of life but there are a significant number of stories that describe battle stratagems 
and heroic deeds. The poetry is fast moving and composed in many verses, written 
predominantly in the classical tradition of Hindi called Braj Bhasha. There are a few smaller 
sections written in Punjabi and Persian but the whole volume is transcribed in the Gurmukhi 
script. The scripture concludes with the famous political epistle in Persian, to Emperor 
Aurangzeb, which was composed by the Guru during his battles against the Mughal forces. At 


the commencement of many of the compositions is the title Sr? Mukhvak Patishahi Dasami 


: Generally, for the scripture the title Dasam Padshah ka Granth is recorded by Sikhs and British chroniclers in 
the nineteenth-century. 


(The Holy Dictation of Verse by the Tenth Sovereign).” Like the Adi Guri' Graith Sahib 
(herein after AG) the DG compositions are readily employed in Sikh liturgy and practices. 

As a major proportion of the DG compositions are based on the Sanskrit Puranas, this 
chapter begins with an overview of Indian scripture, and then narrates the development of the 
AG. Significant details are presented from the history of the Gurus to demonstrate the 


tradition of miri-piri (temporal and spiritual unity), to contextualise the creation of the DG.* 


1.1. Sikh History and Scripture 


Some Sanskrit works are the oldest scriptures in the world and were originally 
mnemonic scriptures. The primary Hindu scriptures are the Veda, Upanishad, Purana, 
Simritt, and Shastra. The Sikh word employed for scripture (bani) originates from Sanskrit 
and is usually interpreted to mean utterance.* Thousands of years later Yogi Gorakh Nath and 
syncretistic Islamic sects like the Sufi and Sat Panth traditions also contributed liberal thought 
and bani.” The bani of Sheikh Farid Shakarganj (1173-1265), as well as prominent Saint- 
poets of the Bhakti movement, such as Namdev (1270-1350) and Kabir (1440-1518), was 
considered important enough by the Guru to be compiled into the AG.° Their mystical poetry 
was written in common language, and their bani suggests that they wished to break away 
from established traditions and rituals. Due to their open criticism of empty ritual and the 


* As well as what seems to be an abbreviated version of this title, Patishahi Dasami (The Tenth Sovereign), 
which seems to be a declaration written for the Guru’s Court and liturgical purposes. 

> The Persian term mir is literally a King. Miri therefore means Kingly rule, piri means spiritual rule. In Sikhism 
this represents the temporal and the spiritual; symbolised by the swords worn by the Sixth Guru after the 
martyrdom of the Fifth Guru. Other terms that are related to this are bhakti-shakti (devotion and power), seva- 
simran (service and meditation), bana-bdani (Khalsa dress and scripture), raja-yoga (rule and union), degh-tegh 
(charity and sword), Panth-Granth, nam-dan (meditation and charity), and sant-siphahi (saint-soldier). 

“ Surinder Singh Kohli, Dictionary of Guru Granth Sahib, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1996), p. 40. He translates 
bani as ‘before, from, utterance, and speech.’ The Gurus often refer to other religious scriptures as bani, e.g. see 
Guru Gobind Singh, Akal Ustati, [Praises of the Timeless Being], DG, pp. 12—13, verse 8:18. 

> A number of Guru Nanak’s hymns in the AG, like the Sidh Gosati, are in response to Gorakh Nath. For the Sat 
Panth tradition see Vali Mahomed N. Hooda, ‘Some Specimens of Satpanthi Literature’ in Coolectanea. The 
Ismaili Society, series A., no. 2. vol.1, Leiden: E. J. Brill for the Ismaili Society, (1948), 55-137. 

° For more information see Mohan Singh, A History of Panjabi Literature (1100-1932), 2nd edition, (Amritsar: 
Kasturi Lal and Sons, 1956). 


rejection of the varna (caste) system, many Saints of the Bhakti movement were persecuted 


by the Mughals and were labelled as outcastes by the Brahmans.’ 


1.1.1. The First Nine Gurus 


Guru Nanak Dev (1469-1539) was born and lived during this movement. He coined the 
theological terms Jk Oankar and Sikh, and stated that the spirit of the Guru and a true Sikh 
could be the means for salvation, ‘manai tarai tarai Guru Sikh.* Guru Nanak’s bani portrays 
a man who was well versed in culture, music, poetry, grammar, and language.” Poet Kankan 
writing in the Court of the Tenth Guru, attributes the popularity of Gurmukhi characters to 
Guru Nanak, ‘who communicated his message in a much easier language than the Veda.’'® 
According to tradition, Guru Nanak was imprisoned for protesting against Emperor Babur’s 
invasion which is recorded in his own words in the AG.'' The Guru’s two best friends were a 
Muslim bard, Mardana, who played the rebeck with the Guru, and Bhai Bala, a Hindu. Guru 


Nanak chose his most devoted disciple to be his successor and named him ‘Angad.’!* 


’ Many religious groups were persecuted at this time including the followers of Bhagat Kabir and Shi’a Sufis. 
See David Cook, Martydom in Islam, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2007), pp. 77-80. 

* Guru Nanak, Mal maztra, AG, p.1. Guru Nanak, Jap ji, AG, p. 3, verse 15. This would develop into the 
institution of the Guru Panth created by the Tenth Guru. See the Prahlad Singh Rahitnama, [The Code of 
Conduct by Prahlad Singh], (1696 AD), verse 4. See Chapter 2.2 of this thesis for more details about this work. 

° Bhai Mani Singh, Gian Ratnavaili, [Jewels of Knowledge], (Amritsar: Chattar Singh, Jivan Singh, 1999), pp. 
44-45. In Guru Nanak’s scripture he regularly uses metaphors and concepts from the subjects he had learnt. 

'° Kavi Kankan was present in the Court from the Sixth to Tenth Guru. Kavi Kankan, Das Gur Kathd, 
[Narratives of the Ten Gurus], (1696 AD), Amritsar: Khalsa College, S.H.R 1797 A, f. la. See Chapter 2.1 of this 
thesis for more details about this manuscript. There is manuscript evidence of Guru Nanak’s handwriting in 
archaic Gurmukhi, see Giani Gurditt Singh, /tihas Shri Gurii Granth Sahib, (Chandigarh: Sahit Prakashan, 
1990), see the cover for a photograph of the manuscript kept at the Guru Har Sahai building, which was 
previously catalogued by Pandit Tara Singh Narotam (1884). 

"' Puratan Janam Sakhi, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, n.d.), pp. 312-315; and Guru Nanak, Tilang, AG, 
p. 722. In the Bachitra Natak (Wonderous Drama) of Guru Gobind Singh we find a reference to this opposition 
of Guru Nanak. That Baba Nanak is the Spiritual King, while Babur is a Temporal King. If a Sikh does not 
deliver offerings to the Guru, he will be punished by the army of Babur. As Aurangzeb was the Emperor at the 
time the author has used Babur to symbolise the lineage of the Mughals. Aurangzeb is also explicitly mentioned 
in this chapter, Bachitra Natak, DG, adhiai 13, verses 4-10. 

'? Mardana composed a shabad (musical metric hymn) within the work of Guru Nanak, Salok Mardandé 1, AG, 
p. 553. In the Sikh tradition the oldest hagiography or Janam Sakhi is attributed to Bhai Bala. 

® Like in the AG and Bachitra Natak, the transmission of the light of each Guru is a theme of the Katha. Kavi 
Kankan, Das Gur Katha, (1696 AD), S.H.R 1797 A, f la. 


Guru Angad Dev, Guru Amar Das, and Guru Ram Das 

Sometime later Guru Angad Dev (1504-1552) started to hold the Court again, in which 
a famous bard called Balvand sang Gurbani. At this time there may have been good relations 
between the liberal minded Emperor Humayun and the Guru. Although, Bhalla records the 
Emperor becoming impatient with the Guru, and reaching for his sword to unsheathe it, to 
which the Guru calmly replied ‘the time for that was in the battle of succession.’ 4 The First, 
Second, and Third Gurus developed thriving centres of commerce, medicine, and farming 
around the Dharamsaldas. It is likely that Guru Amar Das (1479-1574) compiled the verses 
composed by the first two Gurus and the Bhagat bani into the Pothi Sahib.'° To compile the 
works of various Saints of different castes and religions into a scripture was a new innovation. 
The Fourth Guru (1534-1581) dug and completed the holy tank in Amritsar. It is recorded in 
the AG that he was considered both a temporal and spiritual sovereign, rajavog takht din gur 
ram das.'° He encouraged sports of the time and inaugurated a wrestling school called the 
Mal Akhara in Amritsar, which had become a popular place of trading.'’ According to 
Fenech, ‘even a brief stroll through the old walled-city of Amritsar suggests dedicated 
planners, builders, and perhaps merchants attached to the retinues of Guru Ram Das and Guru 
Arjan.’'® 


Guru Arjan Dev 


* Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, [The Rise of Praise], (1776 AD), 2 vols, eds. Gobind Singh Lamba and 
Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, Punjab, 1971), I, pp. 83, 208, verses 10:11, 5-10. See Chapter 2.11 of 
this thesis for more details about this work. 

° See Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), pp. 
40-47, 63. 

° Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, (1971), , pp. 294-97. AG, p. 624, and Kalh, AG, p. 1399. 

7 Guru Arjan Dev, S77 Ragu, AG, p. 74. This shabad is in reference to wrestling matches. This is likely to be a 
formalisation of the wrestling tradition started by the second Guru at Khadoor Sahib. 

* Louis Fenech ‘(Re)forming the Early Sikh Court’, in The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the 
World of Men, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008), p. 63. 


The Fifth Guru (1563-1606) continued with the work of the previous Guru by 
completing the Harimandar Sahib (The Temple of God), which was also known as Darbar 
Sahib (The Court of God). There were many good poets and scribes in the Guru’s Court, and 
their panegyrics known as the Bhattan de Svaiye are included in the AG.'° Close to this 
composition, along with the title of Guru Arjan Dev (Mahalla 5), the term mukhbakh is 
present, and clearly suggests the Guru was dictating verses to the scribes.”? Guru Arjan 
compiled the first edition of the Adi Granth from the Pothi Sahib, and he composed 2218 
from the total of 5894 shabads.”! It is known as the ‘Kartarpuri bir’ and has a colophon of 
1604 AD/1661 VS. It now includes the bdni of seven Gurus, nineteen Saints, and eleven 
Court-poets.”” Later the Guru was executed for not complying with the demands of the 
Mughal rulers.”> The Emperor Jahangir writes in his Tuzuk-i-Jahdangiri, ‘I should put an end 


to this false traffic, or that he be brought into the fold of Islam.’** 


'° Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book or the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and Doctrines, trans. Attar 
Singh, (Benaras: Medical Hall Press, 1873), pp. 122, 181-183. See chapter 2.8 of this thesis for more details 
about this work. Sakhi 92 is a narration of the Court of the Fifth Guru. Bhattan de Svaiye, AG, pp. 1398-1409. 
There are a number of different Court-poets appearing in this section of the AG. 

°° Guru Arjan Dev, Svaiye Sri Mukhbakh Mahalla 5, AG, pp. 1385, 1387. 

*! A hymn composed which is sung in Indian classical r@g. For more details regarding AG refer to Piara Singh 
Padam, Sri Gurii Granth Prakash, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1977). 

°? See Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), pp. 
40-47, 63. Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib, Canon, Meaning and Authority, (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), pp. 30-31. Also see, Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, (1971), I, pp. 348-51, verses 
10:11:5—10. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahu ka, [The 
Geneology of the Ten Gurus], ed. Rai Jasbir Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 164, verse 
266. Chhibbar provides a date that does not correspond as he records that ‘the completion of the AG was 1658 
VS.’ Due to this date a few scholars conclude that Bansdvalinama is inaccurate, but it is possible more than one 
copy of the AG was made. For more details about this work see Chapter 2.10 of this thesis. 

*3 Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahimd Prakash, (1971), I, pp. 382-397, verses 10:11:5—10. For Father Jerome Xavier’s 
account of 1606 AD, see Ganda Singh, ed., Early European Accounts of the Sikhs, (Reprint: Indian studies, past 
and present, Calcutta: Indian Studies, 1962). The Ninth Guru was also martyred under the orders of Aurangzeb. 
** A. Rogers and H. Beveridge, The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri or Memoirs of Jahangir: From the First to the Twelfth 
Year of his Reign, 2 vols, (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1909-1914), I, p. 73. Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, ed. 
Harbans Singh, 4 vols, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1992), I, p. 196. In the Varan Bhai Gurdas, verse 24:19, the 
Eternal throne (Abachal Raj) is mentioned in relation to Guru Arjan Dev. The contemporary scholar Bhai Gurdas 
pays homage to the Guru in Varan 23 and 24, and narrates that to achieve martyrdom, ‘Guru Arjan Dev 
immersed himself in the God-like Ocean, like a fish. The Guru merged into the heavenly light like the moth that 
immolates itself after seeing the light. I sacrifice my life to Guru Arjan.’ In Sikh tradition some compositions of 
the AG are also related to the martyrdom of the Guru, however the martyrdom story does not appear in the 
Bachitra Natak or eighteenth century Gurbilds literature. 


Guru Hargobind 

After the martyrdom, the instructions of the Fifth Guru were then narrated to his son. 
On his investiture the Sixth Guru (1595-1644) donned two swords to represent miri-piri. He 
commanded the Sikhs and prominent members of the sangat to build a temporal throne, the 
Akal Takht Sahib (The Throne of the Timeless-Being).”> The Guru went on to command the 
Akali Dal (The Army of the Timeless-Being), who became the custodians and protectors of 
the new throne.”° The Gurbilds depicts a Guru-King who fought battles, hunted, and had a 
passion of listening to the dhddi (bards) singing heroic epics in the Court.’’ In this traditional 
account, the Guru is said to have added the dhunian (modes of heroic folk music) to the var 
(ballads) in the AG.*® Remarkably, in the same work we find a reference to the DG, when the 
Guru prophetically tells Baba Biddhi Chand, ‘in my Tenth form I shall compile the AG into 
the Dam Dami bir. I will dictate bani that is the form of the nine Gurus. I will create the 
second Granth in verses, called Dasam, with great conviction.’”’ By narrating this prophecy 
Sohan Singh connects the temporal scripture, the DG, with the Sixth Guru.*” The military 
tradition and Court was then inherited by the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, and Tenth Gurus. 


Guru Tegh Bahadur 


°> Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, (1971), I, pp. 382-397, verses 10:11:5—10. 

°6 Sohan Singh, Gurbilas Patasahi Chhevin, [The Blissful Narration of the Sixth Sovereign], (1718 AD), eds. 
Jathedar Joginder Singh Vedanti and Amarjit Singh, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1999), pp. 207-216. This book caused 
controversy due to what some Sikhs percieved to be ‘Hindu’ content. For more details about this work see 
chapter 2.6 of this thesis. Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, 4 vols, ed. Harbans Singh, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 
1992), II, p. 233. 

*1 Ibid, pp. 215-217, pp. 423-453. The whole text is based on the style of the Bachitra Natak and DG 
compositions. In the Ramayan of Valmik, Janak was an important figure; see Guru Gobind Singh, Chaubis 
Avatar, Ramavatar, DG, p. 537. Also see AG, pp. 955, 1309, 1389, 1390, and 1391, which describe the Guru as 
an Avatar of Janak. 

°8 Tbid., p. 223. Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib, Canon, Meaning and Authority, (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), pp. 208-209; argues that extant manuscripts in the time of the Fifth Guru contain the 
heroic measures. 

>? Baba Biddhi Chand was a famous Sikh bard and military General. Sohan Singh, Gurbilas Patasahi Chhevin, 
(1999), p. 245, verse 420: duti granth rachi chhand mai dasam namu niradhar.420. 

°° The poet Kankan (1696) also hails the Sixth Guru as one who combined the spiritual with the temporal and 
describes the battles he had to engage in. Kavi Kankan, Das Gur Katha, S.H.R 1797 A, verses 45-130. 


The Ninth Guru (1621-1675) was the son of the Sixth Guru and the grandson of the 
Fifth Guru. He fought in many of the battles during the reign of his father, and received the 
name Tegh Bahadur (brave with the sword). Later, during a period of intense detachment, he 
too composed bani. 3! New evidence, introduced in this thesis, shows there was also a tradition 
of secular literature at his Court.*” In 1675 he laid down his life which Kankan describes as a 
voluntarily act to uphold dharam (righteousness). The severed head of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 
was brought from Delhi to Anandpur by a disciple, and Guru Gobind Singh was announced as 
the successor, as he was his only son.*> The Bachitra Natak is the earliest source that reveals 
the Tenth Guru’s reflection on the great sacrifice of his father: 


When I was mature enough to shoulder duties and responsibilities; my father left for his 
heavenly home. He sacrificed his life for protecting the rights of the Hindus, to wear 
their sacred threads and frontal marks.** 


1.1.2 Guru Gobind Singh 


The Tenth Guru (1666-1708) compiled the current and final edition of AG during 1683- 
1698 AD, and manuscripts with late seventeenth century colophons indicate that this first took 
place at Anandpur Sahib.*° It is common knowledge that the Guru wrote scripture and 
engaged in battle, this dialectical concept is known as the science of shdstra (scriptures) and 


shastar (weapons), to defeat unrighteousness with the pen and, as a last resort, the sword.*° 


3! According to Gurinder Singh Mann the Saloks of the Ninth Guru were added to the AG during his reign, and 
not after his ascension. Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), p. 15. Also see ibid, chapter 5. 

*? For example, an extant manuscript treatise on medicine states it was written under the direction of the Ninth 
Guru. See, Sukhdev, Khemakatihal, London: Wellcome Trust Library, MS 54, f. la-10b. 

* Kavi Kankan, Das Gur Katha, S.H.R 1797 A, verses 146-176. 

** Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, p. 54, verses 5:13—-14. See the translation of the autobiography by 
Kohli (2003); extracts are given in Appendix 2: Translation 7.1. Many early historians have quoted this incident 
from the autobiography of the Guru: see Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. Shamsher Singh ‘Ashok’, 
(Patiala: Punjabi University, 2000), p. 49, verses 5:14. Bansavalinama, (2001), p. 88. Bindra, P.S., tr., Purewal, 
P.S. ed.. Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, (2005), p. 91. 

*> Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), p. 123. 

°° The Bachitra Natak in the DG, as well as and the Sri Gur Sobha Granth [The Glory of the Guru] (1701-1711) 
are some of the earliest accounts of the life and battles of the Tenth Guru. Without the Apani Katha (My Story) 
in the Bachitra Natak there would be no firsthand account of the Guru’s life. The pen and the sword is a theme 


He began to compose the bulk of his own scripture and fought a number of battles. Under the 
supervision of the Guru, the Court-poets began to write the Vidia Sagar or ‘Ocean of 
Knowledge.’*” A number of years later Guru Gobind Singh was forced to leave Anandpur 
Sahib during a siege by the Mughals and Indian Hill Princes, and he subsequently arrived at 
Dam Dama Sahib, where along with his amanuensis, Bhai Mani Singh, he undertook the great 
task of compiling the scripture again.** The final edition of the AG was prepared in 1706 and 
is known as the ‘Dam Dami bir’ or “The Recension of Dam Dama,’ owing its name to the 
place where it was compiled.*® By this time both AG and DG compositions had become daily 
liturgical practice, namely the Jap ji, Jap, Rahiras, and Kirtan Sohila, and were prescribed in 
the rahitndme (codes of conduct) in his Court.*° 

The accounts cited previously demonstrate that each successive Guru employed bards in 
the Court. There was a continuation of literary projects by the Gurus and Court poets, and this 


tradition was inherited by the Tenth Guru. Due to the notion of miri-piri, secular subjects 


that is readily discussed by Sikh historians and theologians in reference to the life of the Tenth Guru; see Kavi 
Santokh Singh, Gur Pratap Suraj Granth [The Radiance of the Sun-like Guru], rut 3, ansu 23. Also see Sardul 
Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committ, Dasam Patashahi Sri Guri Granth Sahib ji di [The Report of the Corrections 
Committee, for the Guri Granth Sahib of the Tenth Sovereign], (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897), p. 4. 

37, W.H. McLeod, The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987), p. 82. See 
chapter 2.3 of this thesis for more details. 

*8 There is also a Gurdwara at Anandpur Sahib known as Adi Dam Dama Sahib where the Guru is said to have 
composed his own compositions and compiled the AG. Kuir Singh (1751), Seva Singh (1800), and Bava Singh 
(1880) refer to this location, in later Singh-Sabha material it has been confused with the Dam Dama Sahib of 
Bhatinda. Pashaura Singh mentions Adi Dam Dama Sahib while discussing manuscripts of the AG, two of which 
were recorded as being written at this place in Anandpur Sahib in 1682 and 1691. Pashaura Singh, The Guru 
Granth Sahib, Canon, Meaning and Authority, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, India, 2000), pp. 223-224. 
*° This was the final recension of AG but there are other editions of the AG. When the Adi Granth was compiled 
by the Fifth Guru, Bhai Bhanno was sent by Guru Arjan Dev to compile one Diy (recension) of AG, and he added 
some other hymns of Mira Bhai, Sur Das, and small parts from the Pran Sangali (The Chain of Breaths) 
attributed to Guru Nanak Dev. It is known as the Khari bir (The Brackish Recension). Guru Gobind Singh 
recompiled his father’s compositions into both versions but the first type became the finalised version. In some 
extant manuscripts of AG one couplet is attributed to the Tenth Guru by the title Mahalla X. Pashaura Singh 
discusses one more recension, the ‘Lahori recension’ (The Guru Granth Sahib: Canon, Meaning and Authority). 
In Kanh Singh Gurmat Martand, (1962), he only calls three versions Guru Granth sahib. Avatar Singh, Khalsa 
Dharam Shastar: Sikhs’ Religious National Law, (1914), records four versions of the AG. My conclusion after 
examining manuscripts is the same as Avatar Singh (1914). This shows the obvious development and redaction 
of the AG. 

“ow. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2003), p. 192. 


were just as important as spiritual ones. Martial practices were definitely initiated by the Sixth 
Guru, and institutionalised by the Tenth Guru. Historical sources demonstrate that the Guru’s 
resisted tyranny with peaceful protest, or they defended the emerging Sikh Panth. The account 
of Sohan Singh suggests that, according to tradition, the creation of the DG was a finalisation 
of the martial traditions previously inaugurated by the Sixth Guru. From the accounts 
presented so far, we can conclude with a great sense of certainty that this was the context in 
which the DG was composed. The history of the Court of the Tenth Guru is revisited in 
details in Chapter Two of this thesis. As AG and DG compositions were read alongside each 
other it is now necessary to discuss the status of scripture in Sikh theology, and briefly 


compare both scriptures. 


1.2 The Status of Scripture in Sikh Theology 


As Orthodox narratives claim that Guru Gobind Singh revealed the AG by memory at Dam 
Dama Sahib, there are two theological implications of this, that 1) the scripture is considered 
Dhur ki bani or revealed directly from God; and 2) that the Guru is also the revelation. 
Consequently, after the ascension of the Guru the Gurgaddi or spiritual throne passed onto the 
scripture (Granth) and to the disciples (Panth), which represent the Guru’s word and corporeal 
body, respectively.*! Daily the Dohira is sung which states that ‘the Panth was created by the 
command of Akal,’ and ‘the scripture is the living embodiment of the Sikh Gurus.” The AG 


is ceremonially enthroned on a palanquin with rich luxurious coverings, and is the focal point 


“! This is particularly seen in the institution of the Panj Pidre (Five Beloveds) that grant initiation into the 
Khalsa. All early Sikh historians considered the Khalsa as well as AG to be the Guru. 

” Giani Gian Singh, Navin Panth Prakash [The New Glory of the Guru Panth], (1880), reprint, 4th edition, 
(Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1987). It is possible that the Dohira is an oral tradition and was first recorded by Gian 
Singh. The recital of the couplet also clearly shows that Sikh liturgy is wider than just the AG compositions. 


in all religious activity in the Gurdwara.” The scripture is worshipped by Sikhs as the 
‘Eternal Guru,’ and holy edicts are taken from the scripture for guidance. Liturgy, exegesis, 
and shabads sung in kirtan revolve around the message of the AG. Currently, there is no 
debate about its authenticity as there are manuscripts of the Holy Granth that are preserved 
with signatures (daskhat or nishdn) by a number of Gurus.” It is important to note that the 
importance of a scripture in a community increases over time.*” Smith would argue that the 
activity of the Panth around the scripture has itself given it reverence.”° 

In order to understand the status of scripture in the Sikh tradition we need to consider 
the Varan Bhai Gurdas that defines the Sikh theological concept of bani. Bhai Gurdas states 
that a form of the Guru is ‘shabad miirati’? meaning the the bani spoken by the Guru.*” The 


AG is also clear about this concept: ‘the bani is the Guru, the Guru is the bani.’** 


Therefore, 
bani is considered to be the vehicle to understand and experience the Guru, and this is a 
paramarath or ultimate truth of Sikh theology. This clearly supports the orthodox view about 
the AG, discussed earlier, that the Guru is also the revelation. Rahitndme also concur that 


Gurbani is a form of the shabad that the Sikhs venerate and keep faith in.*” Parallel notions 


are present in the DG, in which the author states that the Khalsa worships the Formless One 


“3 Scriptures are also treated with the utmost respect in the Jewish tradition according to strict rules. The Torah 
above all else is treated as a holy living object. 
“* There are some exceptions to this within the Sikh Panth as the Akhand Kirtan Jatha and some Sikh 
‘Missionary’ Schools consider the final composition, Ragamala, to be problematic. 
“5 Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib Canon: Meaning and Authority, (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press), p. 3. 
“6 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, What is Scripture? A Comparative Approach, (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1993), 
p. 89-91. 
' Varan Bhai Gurdas, Var 24. Also see Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, 
(Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 1-5. 
“8 Guru Ram Das, AG, p. 982: ‘bani Gurii Gurit hai bani.’ 
” This concept is found in early codes of conduct by famous courtiers of Guru Gobind Singh. For example, Bhai 
Nand Lal, Tankhanama, verse 29: ‘One who claims to be a Sikh of the Guru, but does not accept the Shabad 
Granth Sahib as Guru; they will forever remain deluded by their egotistical attachment to materialism. Jo gur ka 
sikh akhae ate shabad granth sahib ji da gurii karake na manne Gpani maia de hankar vich galatan rahe.’ Also 
see the Rahitnama of Chaupa Singh for a similar injunction. 


(Nirankar) only.” Consequently, essential Sikh practices are the recitation, exegesis 
(viakhia), and kirtan of bani. Similarly, DG compositions are also sung in Airtan and form a 
part of the Amrit Kirtan (a large anthology of shabads).”! 

In the Sikh Rahit Marydda (herein after SRM) it clearly states ‘a Sikh is one whom 


believes in the writings of the ten Gurus.’* 


It also defines Airtan as being sung from Varan 
Bhai Gurdas, Kabitt Bhai Gurdds, and the Court poetry of Bhai Nand Lal.*? Then, bani is 
broader than the primary scripture, the AG, and would certainly secure the DG as the 
secondary scripture in the Sikh canon. Some scholars consider DG to be peculiar compared to 
the AG, and unworthy as it did not receive the Guruship. However, if the AG is the sole 
canon, and all liturgy and practices should be from it, then the Sikhs have an adulterated 
Ardas, Dohira, Nitnem, rahitname, Khande ki pahul, and kirtan tradition. Furthermore, if 


bani is only what was written by the Gurus, then the Bhagats’ and Court-poets’ work in the 


AG would not qualify.” 


1.2.1 A Comparison of the AG and DG 


A common feature of both scriptures is uniform themes of truth, devotion, and the 
critique of false ritual. The AG was composed with select verses and musical measures to 
convey shanti ras (the essence of peace). In contrast, the DG was composed in verses to 
convey vir ras, a genre that inspires heroism. This is achieved by the utilisation of short 


verses and rhythmic sounds — even in the devotional sections, which vividly present the 


°° Guru Gobind Singh, Amrit Svaiye, DG, p. 712, verse 1. 
>! Amrit Kirtan, 2nd edition, (Amritsar: Khalsa Brothers, 2006). 
: Sikh Rahit Maryada (SRM), (Amritsar: SGPC, 1985), p. 9. This is on the first page of the document. 
5 . 
Ibid., p. 15. 
** SRM, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1985), p. 10. 
°° The excision of these compositions from the AG by the Panch Khalsa Divan is discussed later in this thesis. 


impression of marching armies and galloping horses.°° Both scriptures include sargun and 
nirgun theology with the reiteration that Akal Purakh grants salvation to those who meditate 
on the name, as well as verses about the Divine command and play, and the marvel of 
Kudrati. Both reject religious practices like fasting, celibacy, circumcision, asceticism, 
pilgrimage, ritual bathing, sacred thread, and idolatory. The AG and DG contain allusions to 
Indian mythology (pantheism) throughout the volumes, along with parallel notions of 
Abrahmic theology (monotheism). Although, the DG has far more content that could be 
considered pantheistic, while the AG contains more content that is monotheistic. 
Manusukhani rightly states: ‘The book [DG] also serves as a reference work on the classical 
allusions found in the Adi Granth. It has, therefore, an important place in Sikh literature and 
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theology.’*’ While narrating the dharam yudh of the avatars, the author of the DG is equally 
critical of idolism and the worship of demi-gods. Both begin with and express the notion of [k 


Oankar or the non-duality of God, transmigration, and employ a vernacular.*® 


1.2.2 The Titles of the AG and DG 


Granth is generally thought to come from the Sanskrit grath, meaning bound or strung 
together. The use of this word would ‘then connotate an unfied whole with a purpose.’ The 
names of both scriptures are related to each other, Pashaura Singh notes that: “The adjective 


adi, or first has been appended to distinguish this Granth from the second sacred scripture of 


°° Surinder Singh Kohli, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 3 vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust 
Publishing, 2003), I, p. 1. This is one of the nine categories of ras employed in classical poetry in India. For the 
different types see Kanh Singh Nabha, Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Mahan Kosh, (1932), 6th edition, (Patiala: 
Bhasha Vibhag, 1999), p. 1011 and Ashta (1959). 

°7 G. S. Mansukhani, A Study of the Sikh Scriptures, July, 1982, p. 28. Mansukhani wrote his thesis on the DG. 
He argues like most scholars that the DG is the second scripture of the Sikhs. He also writes that nothing of 
authority has been written on this debate. Ibid., p. 26. 

°8 C,H. Loehlin, The Granth of the Tenth Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa Brotherhood, (Lucknow: Lucknow 
Publishing house, 1971), p. 58. 

°° Robin Rinehart, ‘Strategies for Interpreting the Dasam Granth’, in Sikhism and History, eds. Pashaura Singh 
and Norman G. Barrier, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004), p. 143. 


the Sikhs, the DG which contains the works attributed to the (Tenth) ‘dasam’ Guru, Gobind 
Singh.” The AG has various titles bestowed on the scripture by the Gurus and the Sikhs. 
These include: 


1. Potht Sahib (The Holy book) 

2. Adi Granth (The First scripture) 

3. Khari bir (The ‘Salted’ [modified] Scripture) 

4. Bir Sahib (The Holy Recension) 

5. Adi Gurii Granth (The First Scriptural Guru) 

6. Gurti Granth (The Scriptural Guru) 

7. Maharaj di bir (The Recension of the King) 

8. Dam Dami bir (The Recension written at Dam Dama Sahib)*! 


Similarly the DG also has had many other names in the Panth. The scripture was known as the 
Dasam Padshah ka Granth or Granth of the Tenth Sovereign but today it seems as if this has 
been abbreviated to ‘DG.’ In manuscript copies I have never seen DG employed, although in 
this thesis to avoid confusion I have used this modern term. In early manuscripts, lithographs, 
and machine printed DGs we find: 


1. Granth 

2. Granth Sri Mukhvak Patashahi Das 

(The Scripture of the Holy Oration of the Tenth King)” 
3. Sri Bachitra Natak Granth 

(The Scripture of Wondrous tales) 

4. Gurii Granth Sahib 

5. Dasam Gurii Granth Sahib® 

6. Sri Gurti Granth Sahib ji Dasam Patishah™ 

(The Sri Guru Granth Sahib of the Tenth Sovereign) 

7. Sri Gurti Dasam Granth? 


°° Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib Canon: Meaning and Authority, (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2000), p. 3. Gurinder Singh Mann also comments that ‘the title differentiates this text from the Dasam 
Granth (“the book of the tenth guru,”) Guru Gobind Singh.’ Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh scripture, 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), p. 137, n. 2. Most scholars consider the DG to be the secondary 
scripture to the AG, this is stated in various works by McLeod, Trilochan Singh, Fenech, Rinehart, and Kanh 
Singh, to name a few. 

° Sometimes the AG is simply referred to as Granth. The same is also true for DG. 

© Tn the examination of extant DG manuscripts I have also found Das, Dasavin, and Dasamin, which all mean 
the Tenth, as well as Padshah and Patshah for Sovereign. See Appendix 3: Photograph 40. 

°? T examined a number of lithographed DG copies at Bhai Santokh Singh Library, Amritsar, as well as at Takht 
Hazur Sahib, Nanded. The year and location of printing was not present in the recensions. See Appendix 3: 
Photographs 39-41. 

5 DG, London: British Library, 141.62.b.11, 1400 pages, Lahore, 1900 AD. 


8. Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji ka Likhayate Patishahi Dasven® 

(Sri Guru Granth Sahib written by the Tenth Sovereign) 

9. Dasam Padshah ka Granth®’ 
The confusion about the names has even lead to arguments that the title DG originally 
referred to the Dam Dami recension of the AG. It is more likely, however, that the Guru 
dictated both Granths at various locations. To summarise, it is clear that the adjective Adi was 
added to the AG to clarify its position in relation to the DG, and that both scriptures have had 
multiple names throughout history. Later on in this thesis we will discuss how the traditional 


orders give a greater importance to the DG than modern Sikhs do, which is also evident from 


the aforementioned names. 


1.2.3 The Invocations and Pen-names 


There are also other features in common between both scriptures. We find the same 
invocations and mantras that originate from Guru Nanak’s bani. In the AG there are five 


invocations: 


1. Ik Oankar 

2. Ik Oankar satigur prasadi 

3. [k Oankar satinamu gur prasadi 

4. Ik Oankar satinamu karta purakh gur prasadi 

5. Ik Oankar satinamu karta purakh nirbhau nirvair akal marati ajiunit saibhau gur 
prasadi 


Ik Oankar and the second invocation are found throughout the DG, and are appended to the 


Khalsa salutation to form Jk Oankar Sri Vahiguri ji ki fateh! The Tenth Guru created the 


°° DG, Patiala: Punjabi University, MSS 115598. The two opening folios show octagonal arrangements which 
would suggest an eighteenth century date. 

°° DG, Patiala: Punjabi University, MSS 115595, 1900 AD/ 1957 VS. 

°7 See, John Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs: A Singular Nation, Who Inhabit the Provinces of the Penjab, Situated 
between the Rivers Jumna and Indus, (London: J. Murray, 1812), p. 120. Joseph Davey Cunningham; A History 
of the Sikhs: From the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej, 2nd edition, (London: J. Murray, 1853), 
pp. 66, 356; and H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus, (Calcutta: Bishop’s College Press, 
1846), p.174. 

°8 This argument is found in Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (1919), and Giani Bhag Singh (Dasam Granth 
Niranai, (Ludhiana: G. S Printers, 1976). This is not correct, as the aforementioned account by Sohan Singh 
(1718) states that the first Granth is the ‘Dam Dam? AG recension and the other Granth is the DG. 


Khalsa order and salutation, so proponants would argue that this suggests his authorship. 
While others would argue that a Sikh of the Guru, familiar with Sikh theology could have 
employed these terms. 

In the AG we also find Sri Mukhvak, the Holy Utterance of Verse, at the 
commencement of two of the compositions of the Fifth Guru (Mahalla 5). Similarly, we 
find this in the invocations of many DG compositions. The word bani is also synonymous 
with mukhvak. In addition, the use of the term Tenth Sovereign (Patishahi) would therefore 
suggest the Guru was exercising his right to compose Gurbani. This regal term had been used 
previously for the Gurus in many AG compositions. The use of these terms suggests that the 
Tenth Guru was writing as the legitimate successor to his father Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
Interestingly, we also find that one sa/ok is traditionally attributed to Guru Gobind Singh in 
the AG, which is in Salok Mahalla 9."° In manuscript copies it appears in some versions as 
Patshahi 10 and in others as Mahalla 10. A few of the longer compositions in the DG bear the 
signature title, Sri Mukhvak Patshahi 10, literally the ‘Holy Verses from the Mouth of the 
Tenth Sovereign.’ Some compositions are preceded by simply Patshahi 10, and this is 
probably the abbreviated form of the longer title. In the AG the nom de plume ‘Nanak’ is 
utilised by the Gurus while in the DG we mostly find the pen-names Ram and Shyam, and 
this is taken by some scholars to mean that the compositions were written by Court-poets. In 
the tradition, on the other hand, both names are considered to be the pen-name or chhap (lit. 


impression) of the Tenth Guru. In the AG the Fifth Guru writes under the takallus Nanak, like 


® Guru Arjan Dev, Svaiye Sri Mukhbakh Mahalla 5, AG, pp. 1385, 1387. 

7 Bhai Mani Singh, Sikkhan dt Bhagatamala, ed. Tarlochan Singh Bedi, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1986), p. 
145. Also see, Amir Bhandar, Sant Kirpal Singh, 10 vols, 6" edition, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 
(2002), X, p. 765. This salok is recorded as Patshahi 10 in the AG-DG manuscript narrated in chapter 4.3.2 of 
this thesis. 

” C,H. Loehlin, R. S. Jaggi, ‘Dasam Granth’, in Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, ed. Harbans Singh, (Patiala: Punjabi 
University, 1992), I, pp. 514-531. 


the other Gurus, and even under the name Kabir, but the attribution of authorship is clear from 


the title of the composition.” 


1.3 Sikh Liturgy 


There are a small number of devotional works that are found in the AG and DG. As we 
have seen the names of both scriptures are related to each other, this suggests a symbiosis 
between them, which is also evident from the Sikh rahit and Nitnem. Some compositions 
from both scriptures are selected for Sikh liturgy and are recited in the Khalsa initiation of the 
Double-edged Sword (Amrit Sanchar/Khande ki pahul). The authors of the rahitname claim 
to have composed them under the instruction of the Tenth Guru, and if we take them to be 
authentic records of Sikh rituals, then it must follow that the Guru added his pieces alongside 
the AG liturgy to form the Sikh Nitnem (daily liturgy).’* At the least, we can conclude that the 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth century rahitname considered the compositions of 
the DG to be bani. a 

Similar to the AG and DG compositions prescribed in the rahitname, this dual liturgy is 
also prescribed by the modern SRM that defines normative practice.” The liturgy consists of 
Panj banian (Five Prayers) which are the Japji, Jap Sahib, Svaiye, Chaupai Sahib, and Anand 
Sahib. In the Khande ki pahul ceremony each of the Panj Pidre (Five beloveds) reads a bani 
consecutively. They conclude with the Ardas, the first stanza of which is the first stanza of 


Chandi di Var or ‘The Battles of Chandi,’ which is another DG composition. 


? AG, p. 1136. 

® W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2003), pp. 192-193. 

™ Tn chapter five of this thesis the compositions are discussed in relation to the Rahitname. 

 Tbid. This document was compiled on 12 October, 1936, under the governing body of all Sikh organisations 
the SGPC (an abbreviation of Shiromanit Gurdwara Prabandak Committee) which governs the highest seat of 
Sikh authority, the Akal Takht Sahib. Most Sikh institutions consider this document to be a common 
denominator of Sikh customs. 


Pious Amritdhari Sikhs usually practice this liturgy at home or visit the Gurdwara to 
listen to it. In addition, there are a number of Sehajdhari Sikhs who also practice it. Recently 
Sikh scholars have modified the Orthodox liturgy which is explained is ‘Appendix 1: Table 
1.’’° It is clear from the table that the compositions from the AG and DG are an integral part 
of the daily liturgy of prayers. It is important to note that the reform and tradition have near 
identical liturgies. One difference, that is less obvious, is that reformist scholars have edited 
the Kabivo Bach Benati Chaupai or the ‘Supplication of the Poet Spoken in Quatrians,’ by 
removing the end verses (402-405). This is surprising as all manuscripts contain the unedited 
version.’” In Panj Granthis the Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupat is appended with multiple svaiye 
or panegyrics, and dohirds or couplets, from other parts of the DG, while the modern edited 
version has a single Svaiye and Dohira from the Ramdavatar from the DG.” This evidence 
shows that we cannot assume that modern Sikh scriptures and practices are a pristine 
transmission from the past.” If the DG is not the work of the Tenth Guru, then how did the 
compositions written under his title come to be of Sikh liturgy? 

We have briefly examined the status of the DG and the compositions employed in 


current liturgy. After examining Sikh liturgical practice and the SRM, we can be sure that the 


DG is an essential part of Sikh liturgy and the secondary scripture to the AG. As the Kabiyo 


7° See Appendix 1: Table 1. 

77 See Appendix 3: Photograph 1. Mahan Kosh, p. 2781. Kanh Singh states there are three types of Panj Granthi. 
The first contains the Japu, Sodar Rahiras, Sohila, Asa di Var, and Anand Sahib. There is a second type that 
contains Japu, Japu, Svaiye, Rahiras and Sohild, and the third type is JS, AU, BN, GP, and 33 Svaive. For a 
twentieth-century example see Panj Granthi, (Patiala: Punjabi University), ms. 57985, 1931; that contains JS, 
BN, CC, CCUB, VSBJK, and GP with a total of 424 pages. 

78 The source of this composition is Guru Gobind Singh, DG, p. 254. For more details see, Pashaura Singh, The 
Guru Granth Sahib Canon: Meaning and Authority, (2000), p. 99. Sehgal catalogued eighteenth century 
anthologies that include this extended evening supplication. Her work is discussed later the Literature Review in 
Chapter 1.6. For the translations of the remaining stanza and couplet appended to the Chaupai Sahib, see 
Appendix 2: Translation 3. and 4. 

” W.H. McLeod, Prem Sumarag, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006), p. 9. 


Bach Benati Chaupai was edited by Sikh reformists, this will be discussed in the next chapter 


along with the history of the Singh Sabha reform. 


1.4 The Singh Sabha and its Reform 


After the fall of the Sikh Kingdom in 1849 and the conversion of Maharaj Dalip Singh to 
Christianity there was a huge vacuum in the Sikh Panth. The Sri Guru Singh Sabha or 
‘Council of the Guru and Singhs’ was a reform movement that was inaugarated in 1873. It 
was first formed to curb the rise of Christianity in Punjab but much later called for editing 
‘Hindu’ elements from Sikhism due to the rise of the Arya Samaj.*° Six years after its 
inception the Singh Sabha split into the Amritsar and Lahore factions. The division arose due 
to ideological differences, as one group was rooted in the tradition (snatan), which was lead 
by Baba Khem Singh Bedi.*' This group was known as the Tat Khalsa or ‘True’ Khalsa and 
was educated in Victorian schools. In this regard, McLeod notes that the Singh Sabha leaders 
inherited conservative and religious influences from their colonial masters.*” Under the 
leadership of Gurmukh Singh they inaugurated their own Singh Sabha in Lahore. At that time 
Sikhs were generally considered to be a sect of the Hindus by many other scholars. The 
Hegelian study of history impressed the educated members of the Tat Khalsa Singh Sabha to 


want to separate from Hinduism. 


*° There are numerous Gurdware in the UK named after the Singh Sabha. They still function around its ideology, 
although most members are oblivious about the history and literature of their predecessors. For more information 
about the Singh Sabha, see J. S. Grewal, Historical Sources on Sikh Identity, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1997), 
pp. 33-77. 

*! Generally, snatan means traditional but some members also claimed Hindus and Sikhs share common 
ancestory and mythology. H. Oberoi, The Construction of Religious Boundaries: Culture, Identity and Diversity 
in the Sikh Tradition, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1994), concluded that traditional Sikhism facilitated 
religious pluralism in the Punjab. 

8° W.H. McLeod, ‘The Composition and Translation of Jap Sahib’, in Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, and 
Society, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007), p. 56. 

83 Kapur Singh, ‘Guru Nanak’, Sikh Review, Calcutta, Nov, (1976), p. 9. 


After sometime the Snatan Singh Sabha and Tat Khalsa united, and an umbrella body 
for the Singh Sabhas was created called the Chief Khalsa Divan in 1902. In 1907 a smaller 
Singh Sabha from Bhasaur, Patiala, broke away and renamed itself as the Panch Khalsa Divan 
or Khalsa Parliment. This was under the leadership of Babu Teja Singh of Bhasaur who was 
very radical and vocal. Rather than following the pluralistic ideals of the Sikh Panth, they 
called for the complete exclusion of Hindu and Muslim Sikhs.** This new fundamentalist self- 
image was, as Navdeep Mandair argues, a direct result of colonialism: “This labelling of 
Sikhism as a martial race thus identified it with the indivisibly masculine signature of colonial 
culture, an ethnic stereotype whose imprint persists to this day.’® It also provided Sikhs with 
a more rigid version of Sikhism that was on a par with the rational representations of 
Christianity, to challenge the conversions. 

As the censoring of references to Hinduism was of importance, the DG became a source 
of controversy for some breakaway scholars of the Singh Sabha. Thus, the intense debate 
about the DG began in the early twentieth century approximately twenty-nine years after the 
birth of the Singh Sabha, and has continued to this day. In general, the debate has been about 
interpreting particular compositions within the DG as ‘Hindu’ and/or ‘explicit,’ which have 
become modern clichés associated with the DG. According to Macauliffe, who had a very 
close association with the Singh Sabha, intelligent Sikhs were of opinion that the tales and 
translations in the DG should not have been included in it, as many of them are Hindu origin, 
and others were not fit to examine and none comparable with the hymns contained in the AG. 


The Sikhs therefore called for the Hikaitan, and the whole of the Charitropakhyan to be 


** Teja Singh, Khdlsa Rahit Prakash, (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1917), p. 25. Teja Singh campaigned that 
the Khalsa should only perform Kirtan not Muslims. Eventually he was successful and this broke the Muslim- 
Sikh rababi tradition started by the First Guru and his bard friend Mardana. 

8° Mandair, Navdeep, ‘(EN)Gendered Sikhism: The Iconolatry of Manliness in the Making of Sikh Identity’, in 
Sikh Formations: Religion, Culture, Theory, Routledge, Vol 1, No 1/ June, (2005), 39-55, p. 40. 


omitted, and incorporated into a separate volume which could be read for entertainment, but 
not for religious purposes.*° In my review of literature I have never found any early source of 
Sikh history where this story is narrated. He was fully aware of the Sikh tradition of miri-piri, 
as he states ‘in the Guru’s house religion and worldly enjoyment shall be combined.’®” I 
examine this story in detail in Chapter Four of this thesis, based on manuscript evidence, and 
early sources of Sikh history. 

The generally accepted view of the Singh Sabha was published by Kanh Singh’s in 
Hum Hindi Nahin (1 am not a Hindu), the influential polemic on Sikh identity which was 
published in 1898, in which he firmly contested the view that the Sikhs were a Hindu sect.*® 
The movement wished to draw a line between Sikhs and what it saw as its antithesis, 
Hinduism, and assert its identity as being distinct or as the Tisaraé Panth.® This led to Sikhs 
vehemently proving their distinctiveness from ‘Hindus’ by editing scriptures and praxis.” A 
few years later the breakaway movement, Panch Khalsa Divan, edited and removed the parts 
of the DG that were brought into question by Macauliffe. Traditional scholars considered the 
compositions that had been expunged to be of a sargun bhakti, and were just as vocal about 
what they considered to be the ultimate act of sacrilege, so the Panch Khalsa wrote a number 


of books to justify their actions.’! The scholars of this organisation under the leadership of 
J y g p 


86M A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, 6 vols, (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1909), V, p. 260. 

87 Tbid., IV, p. 4. 

*8 Kanh Singh, Hum Hindi Nahin, (1898), reprint, (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2000). 

* The Khalsa has been called the ‘Third Way’ in the Ugradanti, verse 5. A translation is available in H. S. 
Kanwal, Dasmesh Bani Darpan, (Delhi: Wellwish Publishing, 2002). ‘7isara Panth’ is an episteme of the textual 
project from the Court of the Tenth Guru. It means the ‘Third Panth’, one that is distinct from the ‘Hindu’ or 
‘Turak’, and indicates the separation of the Khalsa from the rituals of the Indian and the Abrahmic traditions. For 
a discussion of this see Ami Shah, ‘Ugradanti and the Rise of the Tisar Panth’, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 
15, No. 1&2: 229-284, (2008). 

°° Examples of this are given in Chapter Two of this thesis. 

*! Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, ((New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), p. 127. 
See Sant Gurbachan Singh Bhinderwale, Gurbani Path Darpan, Dam Dami Taksal, (Amritsar: Print Well, 

1996), pp. 181-187. According to Sant Gurbachan Singh the Ragamala debate was initiated by the Panch Khalsa 
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Babu Teja Singh, wanted to omit ‘Hindu’ elements from Sikhism. They made the following 
reforms: 


Changed the manglacharans or ‘invocations’ in the AG. 

Removed the Bhagat bani from the AG. 

Removed the Bhattan de Svaiye from the AG. 

Removed the Ragamala from the end of the AG as they believed that the AG is 
complete at Muridavani.”” 

Removed most of verses of DG to about 75/1428 pages. As the other portions were 
by ‘Hindu Court-poets’ as it is ‘Mukhvak Darbari.’” 

Modification of the Sikh Ardas from Pritham Bhagauti to Pritham Satinamu. 
Removed the Hikaitan from the Zafarnamah. 

Edited some parts of Bhai Gurdas’s works. 

9. Removed the final verses of the Chaupai Sahib.”° 

10. Called for the creation of a fifth physical Takht at their village Bhasaur. 

11. Created a joint version of the edited AG and DG.”° 

12. Changed the Keshki or ‘under Turban’ into a Kakkar. 

13. Changed the Vikrami Sanmat Sikh Calendar.” 


net. 
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The influence of Teja Singh Bhasauria increased as he was a member of the original 
committee set up to form the SRM. Hence, why there are lasting effects of the aforementioned 
reforms in the Sikh Panth. As discussed earlier in chapter 1.2.1, a good illustration of the 
impression left on the current liturgical practice by this the editing is on the evening prayer 
the Rahiras Sahib, and more importantly the Chaupai Sahib that is a part of it. A traditional 


scholar, Sant Gurbachan Singh, narrates that due to a Panch Khalsa Divan member becoming 


Divan who were heretics sponsored by the British administration. For the full story and a first hand account see 
Sahib Singh, Meri Jivan Kahani, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2001), pp. 166-167. 

*° Teja Singh, Khalsa Rahit Prakash [The Glory of the Code of the Khalsa], (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 
1917), p. 20. 

°3 For a full discussion see Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919). Teja Singh, 
Khalsa Rahit Prakash, (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1917), p. 50. Teja Singh states that in 1747 AD the DG 
was created. He states that the term Mukhvdak is a term of the Court, and this means it is from the mouth of 
Court-poets. The last argument is similar to the argument by G. S. Mann (2008). 

y Teja Singh, Bhagauti Prabodh, (Amritsar: Gurmat Press, 1929), p. 2. According to some traditional scholars a 
sect that was supported by the British attempted this after colonialism in 1849, called the Nirankaris. I have not 
found any written evidence of this yet. 

°° Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919) and Teja Singh, Khalsa Rahit 
Prakash, (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1917), p. 88, argues that the KBBC should be edited. 

si Teja Singh, Khalsa Rahit Prakash, (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1917), p. 51, he argues that a separate 
Granth should be compiled with just the Guru’s bani, 1.e. with the Bhatt or Bhagat bani excised. 

*7 Some of the present debates in the Sikh religion stem from the ideology of this group. For more information 
see Teja Singh Bashauria, Khalsa Rahit Prakash, (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1917). 
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a Granthi at Harimandar Sahib, both the Rahirds and Chaupai Sahib were edited.”* According 
to traditional exegesis, in the final verse that has been deleted the Tenth Guru supplicates the 
feminine Divine for helping him complete the Dasam Granth, while those who excised the 
verse were of the opinion it was referring to the goddess Chandi.” The lengthy version of the 
evening prayer is still current among followers of Sikh Sants and the Nihang order of the 
Khalsa. This extended version also contains Svaiye and Dohird from other parts of the DG.'°° 
By the time of the publication of the Sikh Rahit Maryada, this censorship was irreversible and 
the edited bdnis were considered to be the normative practice and were put into mass print.'°! 
Many other manuscripts including rahitname and hagiographies were also readily edited 
before they were printed.’ The Singh Sabha reinterpreted and rejected mythology, to 


distance itself from Hinduism to claim scientific status. !” 


It also disregarded traditional Sikh 
religiosity as being irrational.’”* This censorship and its ramifications have not been fully 
understood by modern Sikh scholars. !°° 


In 1923, writing in response to Teja Singh and this censorship, Nihang Sampuran Singh 


begins his work with an argument about the authorship of the DG and concludes that it was 


*8Sant Gurbachan Singh Bhinderawale, Gurbani Path Darpan, (Amritsar: Damdami Taksal, 1996), pp. 188-190. 
Surprisingly, an edited translation of the Chaupai Sahib is recorded in Macauliffe’s 1909 work, and it is 
important to note that there is no earlier edited version in Gurmukhi. 

* DG, Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupai, verse 402. ‘The Mother of the world has been merciful to me. I have 
completed [Dasam] Granth on this auspicious night.’ (Aripda kari ham par jagamata. granth kara puran subh 
rata). See Appendix 2: Translation 3. For a full translation of this composition. 

°° Guru Gobind Singh, DG, p. 254, and see Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib Canon: Meaning and 
Authority, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press), p. 99. 

°! SRM, pp. 9-10. 

This is examined in detail in chapter two of this thesis. 

° The discussion during the Singh Sabha about the Janam Sakhi (hagiographies), illustrate this. To scrutinise 
hagiographic accounts and abstract poetry scientifically will undoubtedly make it seem absurd. An early 
publication doing exactly this was Karam Singh, Katik ke Vaisakh, (1908) (Ludhiana: Lahore Bookshop, 1979). 
* Giani Ditt Singh was a prominent member of the Singh Sabha reform and he was against ritualism and 
managed to stop the traditional ritual of Graii (lit. before night/remover of darkness).This is a ritual using lamps 
and incense to make a devoted supplication before Akal Purakh in Sikh temples. Before becoming a Sikh he was 
a Gulabdasi, a sect that is known to be fiercely against any form of ritualism. He wrote the Arati Prabodh on the 
subject. 

'°S ‘An exception is Mandair, who argues that Bhai Vir Singh is interpreting Sikh theology by dualistic notions. 
A. S. Mandair, ‘The Politics of Nonduality: Reassessing the Work of Transcendence in Modern Sikh Theology’, 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion, 74(3), (2006), 646-673. 
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written by the Guru. He argues that as the autobiography of the Tenth Guru is in the DG this 


106 


clearly reveals its author. ~ He infers that the Panch Khalsa Divan (who he calls Bhasauria 


Sikhs) have sided with the Colonial rulers by interpreting Sikh scripture with a ‘Western’ 


hermeneutic.!°” 


The work of Sampuran Singh is useful but as his own work posits itself as the 
antithesis of Bhasauria, it reads like it is in favour of Sikhs being a sect of Hinduism.'”* On 
the other hand, the breakaway movements of the Singh Sabha, he was ideologically against, 
had aligned themselves completely too all areas of colonial rule, including politics, modern 


'° Both views were actually contrary to the 


education, and interpretation of religion. 
traditional middle view of the 7isara Panth or ‘Third Path.’ 

The Singh Sabha prospered mostly in the Punjab which was the home of two Takhts (at 
that time), but the other two Takhts outside of the Punjab survived its reform.''® One of the 
notable differences is that both Takhts have the DG ceremonially enthroned with the AG.""! 
In 1881, eight years after the Singh Sabha reform, the contrast in practices between the Punjab 
and different areas of India was noted by Macauliffe, he states ‘At Patna, as at Naderh, the 


Sikhs pay the strictest attention to the injunctions of Guru Gobind.’!!” It has been noted by 


scholars of the DG, like Jaggi, that the DG was also prakdash (enthroned) at the Akal Takht 


MMe Sampuran Singh Nihang, Siraj Vanisiya Khalsa Panth [The Solar Genealogy of the Khalsa Panth], 
(Amritsar: Svami Santoshanand, 1923), pp. 4-6. 
107 7: 

Ibid. p. 9. 


'!° The Akali Dal (the political wing of the SGPC) called for Dam Dama Sahib to be made into a Takht in 1976. 
Traditionalists like Kapur Singh argue this was so they would have more political power by creating a Fifth 
Takht, as they would have three out of five votes. Traditionally the Khalsa was the Fifth Takht that 
circumambulates around (chakkarvartt) the four directions represented by the four Takhts. 

"All the sampradavan or ‘traditional institutions’ ceremonially enthrone the DG even in the Punjab. The 
Buddha Dal continues this practice to this day. For example, the enthronement at the Akali Phula Singh Buraj 
that is about ten minutes from the Harmandir Sahib complex. 

'!? This is significant as both Patna Sahib and Hazur Sahib are Sikh Takhts that enthrone the DG next the AG, 
and both areas are associated with the life of the Tenth Guru. M. A. Macauliffe, “The Sikh Religion Under 
Banda’, The Calcutta Review, Vol. 73, (London: Trubner and co., 1881), pp. 164-165. For photographs of the 
enthronement of the AG and DG at Nanded, see Appendix 3: Photographs 45. 
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Sahib, Keshgarh Sahib, and other main Gurdwaras of Punjab.'"° This is highly significant as 
both areas are associated with the life of the Tenth Guru. Bartley records in 1930 that ‘the 
“Daswan Guru ki Granth,” or Book of the Tenth Guru, it is always placed with the other [AG] 


in their temples and is considered equally important.’ |!“ 


Therefore, it is likely that after this 
time, that the enthronements of the DG were removed slowly. It was at also around this time 
that the Gurdwaras were liberated from the control of the British administration.'!” Shortly 
after, the traditional leadership of the Panth by the Buddha Dal was replaced by the newly 
formed SGPC. 

In conclusion, it is clear that there were two groups with opposing views about 
scripture. Therefore, to reflect this polarity in this thesis the tradition is referred to as Sikhism, 
while the reform movement is referred to as neo-Sikhism.''® Previously, we discussed that the 


dual enthronement of AG and DG took place, so now it is necessary to compare the opinion 


of scholars on the placement of the DG in the Sikh canon, both before and after the reform. 


1.4.1 The Definition of the Sikh Canon 
As the SRM and the other literature about the DG are contemporary sources, we must 
turn our attention to the earliest definitions of the Sikh canon. One definition was by the 


renowned Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, a Nirmala scholar. He records the DG as the eigth 


'S Rattan Singh Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 38, also Rattan 


Singh Jaggi, Dasam Granth Parichay, (Delhi: Gobind Sadan, 1990), pp. 1-2. Jaggi writes that the DG was 
ceremoniously placed next to the AG, edicts were taken from both Granths, and that the DG was kept at the main 
Sikh centres. In addition the monthly recitation of Baramah from AG included the version of this composition 
from the DG. 

" George B. Scott, Religion and Short History of the Sikhs — 1469 to 1930, (London: The Mitre Press, 1930), p. 
27. 

'> At this time the Gurdwara were being liberated from the British administration, see Louis E. Fenech, 
Martyrdom in the Sikh Tradition: Playing the 'Game of Love’, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2005), pp. 
149, 231. 

'© See, W. H. McLeod, ‘The Composition and Translation of Jap Sahib’, in Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, 
and Society, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007), p. 56; and Arvind-Pal Singh Mandair, ‘The Politics of 
Nonduality: Reassessing the Work of Transcendence in Modern Sikh Theology’, Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion, (2006), 646-673. 
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scripture in a list of twenty-two canonical Sikh scriptures.!!” As this list is written roughly in 
chronological order, the early placement of DG in the list shows its importance to Narotam. 
His work is one of many examples of the last three centuries, where traditional scholars have 
had no difficulty with the mythological and erotic content of the DG.''® 

About sixty years later, Kanh Singh Nabha the most influential scholar of the Singh 
Sabha, indirectly defined the Sikh canon in Gurmat Martand. His definition comprises of 
thirty-one scriptures and he includes historical scriptures and hagiographies that Narotam does 
not include. The title of his book includes Gurumat (the ‘Guru’s way of thinking), and would 
suggest that Kanh Singh considered the texts including the DG, to be an essential part of the 


Sikh tradition.!'° 


In Avatar Singh’s publication of 1914 called the Khalsa Dharam Shastar, by 
the traditional Singh Sabha, agrees with the prescription of Narotam and Nabha. He notes that 
both kirtan and kathd should be performed from the AG and DG.'”° It is important to note that 
Sikhism and neo-Sikhism are not always opposed as the SRM prescribes exactly the same.'”! 
After considering the previous accounts, we must conclude that the DG has a key 
position in the canon and its compositions are a fundamental part of Sikh liturgy, the Khalsa 
intiation, and the kirtan and kathd tradition. We can be sure that the dual enthronement was a 
Sikh praxis, and that neo-Sikh scholars have censored the enthronement of the DG in the 
SGPC controlled Gurdwaras of the Punjab. This then requires us to examine the traditional 


view about the DG, but before this, it is necessary to turn to the different stages of my 


research. 


'’ Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, S77 Gurmat Niranai Sagar [The Way of the Holy Guru, the Ocean of Wisdom], 
lithograph,( n. p., 1877), p. 346. 

'S Most Sikh literature before this work also reference DG compositions and are discussed later in this thesis. 
'9 Kanh Singh, Gurumat Martand, 2 vols, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), I, p. b. 

°° Avatar Singh, Khalsa Dharam Shastar — Sikhs’ Religious National Law, (Amritsar: Gurmat Press, 1914), p. 
56. 

*! SRM, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1985), p. 15. 
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1.5 The Different Stages of my Research 


Some aspects of the DG have been criticised by some scholars and this has led to the 
authorship to be questioned. At the commencement of this study I had no definite opinion 
about the authorship issue. I prefer to be pragmatic and have always endeavoured to 
understand function over faith, first. There are a limited number of publications in English 
and most of the Punjabi books are quite repetitive. The current literature about the DG does 
not answer fundamental questions. I wanted to understand core issues like the textual history, 
so this has been the primary motivation for my research. 

I began by consulting the Mahan Kosh (Extensive Dictionary of Gurmukhi), in this 
great work Kanh Singh provides information about a number of important manuscripts. '”* 
Subsequently, I researched the current locations of late seventeenth century manuscripts of the 
DG, ‘apocrypha,’ and other related primary sources. I read the detailed manuscript studies by 
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Rattan Singh Jaggi, Randhir Singh, and Piara Singh Padam.’~ I soon realised that it was 


important to examine manuscripts in situ, instead of relying on second hand accounts that can 


be very confusing. Much of my initial research was spent on locating copies of essential texts, 
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many of which I located only at the end of this study. “" I soon discovered that a vast corpus 


of Sikh literature is widely overlooked in Sikh Studies. Jodh Singh states in his discussion of 
secondary sources that ‘many historical and religious sources, which may be taken as 
secondary sources, still remain thoroughly untapped.’'”? Consequently, I examined primary 


and secondary sources at the British Library, Bodleian Library, SOAS, and Wellcome Trust. 


'2? Kanh Singh Nabha, Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Mahan Kosh, (1932), 6th edition, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 
1999), p. 616. This is abbreviated to Mahan Kosh throughout this thesis. 

'23 Randhir Singh, Shabad Miarati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas [A Form of the Shabad, the History of 
the Granth of the Tenth Guru], (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962). R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: 
Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966). Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, 2nd edition, (Amritsar: Print Well, 
1998). 

4 W.H. McLeod, Textual Sources for the Study of Sikhism, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 

'5 J. Singh, Outlines of Sikh Philosophy, (Patiala: Sikh Heritage Publishers, 2000), p. 19. 
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All four libraries have collections of extant Gurmukhi manuscripts and rare books. 
Unfortunately, some manuscripts and publications were not available in the UK, so I took 


field trips to India, Pakistan, and Canada.'7° 


In India I spent a considerable amount of time 
researching in Amritsar, this included in the Golden Temple complex at Guru Hargobind 
Library and Bhai Santokh Singh Library, as well as Guru Nanak Dev University Library, and 
Khalsa College Library. 

As well as examining manuscripts at Indian Universities and Institutions, it was 
important to discuss the issues and learn from scholars in the field. I had discussions with the 
leading scholars in the field.'*’ I presented my research in 2008 at the Punjab Research 
Group, titled ‘A Discussion of the Scriptures of Guru Gobind Singh in Relation to Sikh 


History and Praxis.’ At another conference in 2010 in Lund, Sweden, titled ‘Sikhs in Europe: 


Migration, Identity and Translocal Practices’ I presented a synopsis of my research. 


1.5.1 The Traditional View 


In order to understand the traditional perspective on the DG I spent time with the 
Nirmala (a traditional puritan school), Taksal (hermeneutical school), Nihang (military order 
whose chief organisation is known as the Buddha Dal), and Sevapanthi (philanthropic) 


'28 Th the tradition there 


orders; as well as modern organisations like Gobind Sadan and 3HO. 
is unanimous opinion that the author of the DG is Guru Gobind Singh. After the Singh Sabha 


reform many of the traditional publications were out-of-print so I also visited organisations to 


locate some secondary source material. 


6 Tn India this was as far spread as Calcutta, Kashmir, Nanded, Patna and Punjab. This work was completed 
over a number of research trips. Dr Jeevan Singh Deol, an expert on Gurmukhi manuscript, generously provided 
me with information about the location of manuscripts in the UK. 

*7 This includes Gurinder Singh Mann, Balwant Singh Dhillon, J S Grewal, and many others. Rattan Singh 
Jaggi explained to me that he was instructed by his supervisor to write his thesis as the antithesis to Ashta’s 
study. 

°8 All the sampradavan claim they were inaugurated by the Gurus. 
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While researching the traditional view of the DG I asked many questions to leaders and 
scholars, which were: 

Where do I locate extant manuscripts? 

What apocryphal compositions are there? 

When were they written? 

Is there practice for them? 

Is there any unrecorded history that is important that you feel is historically significant? 
Oral evidence was useful to this study as it facilitated piecing together ideas and chronology, 
but to avoid scepticism I have not employed information from interviews in this thesis. A 
limitation of this research was that I was unable to comment on some of the traditional 
publications that describe the DG rituals in detail. 

In Chapter Three I did not expect that oral history about the DG would be corroborated 
by historical accounts. I have been very sceptical about this type of anecdotal evidence but I 
am finding correlations with it in Sikh history. On reflection, this is not unusual as there is an 
intimate connection between the scriptures (Granth) and the Panth. There are many members 
who have spent their entire lives in a symbiotic relationship with the scripture, and as a result 
they have developed an understanding of it which is unsurpassed. To dismiss the ability of 
traditions that understand the language employed in Sikh scriptures, and to employ literal 
translations and interpretations is a great error. Akali Baba Santa Singh Nihang had a highly 
sophisticated understanding of many Sikh scriptures. When I interviewed him in March 2005 
he pointed out the location of a number of important manuscripts, and provided me with 
details about the apocrypha. Most importantly, the story of the AG-DG compilation by Baba 
Santa Singh in Harbans Singh, Dasam Granth Darpan, was correct based on the historical 


accounts and manuscript evidence presented in this thesis.” Other prominent members from 


traditional orders guided me to previously unknown manuscripts like the location of the “Bhai 


9 Akali Baba Santa Singh, ‘Mukh Shabad’, in Harbans Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Darpan, (Patiala: Gurbani 
Seva Parkasan, 2002), pp. 16-18. 
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Daya Singh’ recension in Aurangabad, which was told to me by Sant Gurharkirpal Singh of 


Dam Dami Taksal. 


1.5.2 The Dual Enthronement of Scripture 


The Taksal and sampradavan prefer to use the term Dasam Gurii Granth Sahib. There 
are two ways of interpreting the name; that 1) the scripture is also a part of the Guru; 2) that it 
is the Granth Sahib of the Tenth Guru. This is an issue of contention as most Sikhs consider 
that the Guruship was given to the AG and not the DG, but most Sikhs would not disagree 
with the second interpretation. Within traditional institutions the dual enthronement of the AG 
and DG still takes place, and the censoring of this practice by the Singh Sabha was a 
reoccurring issue brought up by Sikh leaders (Sants, Gianis, Jathedars) in interviews. Before 
my study of the tradition I was aware that before colonialism European chroniclers recorded 
that the Khalsa venerated both the AG and DG equally. In this regard Sir John Malcolm 
writes: 

When the chiefs and principal leaders are seated, the Adi-Grant’h and Dasama 
Padshah ka Grant’h are placed before them. They all bend their heads before these 
scriptures, and exclaim, Wa! Gurdji ka Khalsa! Wa! Gurdji ki Fateh![sic]'*° 
This dual enthronement was mentioned by Bartley and other historians, and two Takhts still 
have a practice of this. It is beyond the scope of this thesis to go into detail about it, but I 


concede that it is a very important issue. As well as being very emotive for neo-Sikhs who 


contend that other that the AG no other scripture should be prakash. 


1.5.2.1 Being an ‘Insider’ 


'3° John Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs: A Singular Nation, Who Inhabit the Provinces of the Penjab, Situated 
between the Rivers Jumna and Indus, (London: J. Murray, 1812), p. 120. 
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AS a practising member of the Khalsa I can relate to the various sentiments Sikh have, 
and being an ‘insider’ has enabled me to access some material that would possibly be off 
limits to non-Sikhs. It has been a steep learning curve and many times the process has been 
challenging. As new evidence has come to light it has constantly molded my opinions and 
beliefs. There are advantages of being an ‘insider,’ for example having firsthand knowledge 


'5! The authorship issue cannot be avoided in any discussion of the DG but 


of the language. 
this research aims to move away from polemics of for and against, and analyse the available 


evidence. The purpose of this study is to shed light on the history of the scripture rather than 


secondary opinions about it. 


1.5.3. The Authorship Debate 


The current debate about the DG can be split into two: Proponents would argue that the 
scripture is from the Kalam (Reed-pen) of Guru Gobind Singh, and therefore preserves his 
thoughts. Scholars such as Kapur Singh while discussing the life of the Tenth Guru readily 


employ the DG as they regard it to be intrinsic to the archetypal form of Guru Gobind Singh, 
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as it is connected with the Court, war, and didactic poetry. ~~ The typical depiction of Guru 


Gobind Singh is with a Bow and Arrow, Sword, and Falcon, in most, if not all historical texts 
and paintings. Conversely, opponents would argue that the DG is a product of the Darbar 


(Court) of the Guru and is of less importance compared to AG, and furthermore as it is 


'3! K. Knott, ‘Insider/outsider perspectives’, in The Routledge Companion to the Study of Religion, ed. J. R. 
Hinnells, (London: Routledge, 2005), pp. 244-258. The advantages have been discussed in G. R. Elton, The 
Practice of History, (New York: Crowell, 1967), p. 146. 

'S? The narration of dharam yudh (righteous war) is a leitmotiv throughout the DG. 

'3 Kapur Singh, ‘The Sikh Raj’, in Parasaraprasna, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 1989), pp. 207— 
258; and Ibid., ‘The archetypal form of Guru Gobind Singh’, pp. 121—164. He has relied on the DG to formulate 
his arguments. Also see trans. Harkrishan Singh, ‘Ugradanti: Guru Gobind Singh’s Adoration of Divine 
mother’, Sikh Review, Calcutta, 8(8), (1960), 8—13, p. 8; which has a foreword by Kapur Singh. For the 
arguments about didactic poetry see Kapur Singh, ‘Qissad Rip Kaur da’, in Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, ed. Amarjit 
Singh Kosha, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 2003), p. 149. 
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controversial it is better if Sikh scholars research the AG only.'** The words of Gopal Singh 
aptly state my own position after reviewing the DG: 
“jt is our considered opinion that the secular portion of what is now available in print 
is also the creation of the Guru himself, not only because of the internal evidence of 
style and diction, but also because the secular portion, including Charitro-pakhyan 
does not, by any chance, contradict the Guru's philosophy of a full-blooded, though 
detached life in all its manifestations. A supreme artist that the Guru was, he could not 
ignore to write about the seamy side of life, though he does not commend it 
anywhere.’ '*° 
For those scholars against the authorship of the DG being Guru Gobind Singh, they would 
consider the secular ideas within it as kachi bani, and so against the doctrine of the AG. The 
term kachi bani is in the Ramkali Anand of the Third Guru, and taken in its actual context 
means that the false bani are those writings/thoughts attached to transitory maya (illusion). 
In a recent study by Louis Fenech he suggests that there is no conclusive evidence to 


subscribe authorship either way.'*° 


He states that ‘There is simply not enough evidence at our 
disposal to make conclusive statements about either individual authorship or the history of its 
compilation.’ Although, Fenech does agree with the view of Dharampal Ashta and Jeevan 
Deol that a large chapter of the DG, the Bachitra Natak, has a clear organic unity.!°’ McLeod 
dismisses any comparative study, he states: ‘This means that the task of comparing all such 
works to ascertain whether or not they are by the same author is a fruitless one. There is no 
work which is certainly by Guru Gobind Singh.’ He then contradicts himself when he states 


that the DG must be examined fully.'°8 Conversely, it may be argued that in such a large 


scripture polysemy allows ‘any homology, out of the most heterogeneous materials, 


** The earliest publication stating Court-poets composed portions of the DG was in Cunningham’s publication 
in 1849. 

*° Gopal Singh, History of the Sikh People: 1469-1988, (Delhi: Allied Publishers, 1993), pp. 268-269. 

°° Louis E. Fenech, ‘The Dasam Granth’, in The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of 
Men, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008), pp. 148-164. 

*7 Ibid., p. 186. 

38 W.H. McLeod, Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, and Society, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2007), pp. 

61, 216. 
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possible.’'*? However, the invocation of the ‘Divine-Sword’ or Sri Bhagauti at the 
commencement of many of the DG compositions clearly signifies a positioned meaning, 
within the context of the mythological narratives. Therefore, the invocations and rubrics do 
suggest that there is an organic unity throughout the DG. 


Other scholars have concluded that the mythological contents of the DG are not 
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pragmatic, are heterogeneous, and incoherent.” That the DG has no purpose and just is a 


translation of Puranik myths, however, they fail to observe that the sole purpose of the DG is 


dharam yudh and statecraft, as most of the narratives are about righteous war and didactic 
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tales narrated as a dialogue between a King and his advisor." There are also a small number 


of tales from the Bible, Panchatantra, and Persian literature.'*” It is possible that scholars 
have overlooked these particular stories, or they have not examined the original text 


themselves. Due to this lack of scope, the paradigm that the DG is an admixture has increased 
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and has almost become an accepted fact in some academic circles.” Therefore, it is 


necessary to ask the question why is the authorship questioned in the first place? The answer 
is the authorship debate stems from how the content is perceived and interpreted, which as 
narrated earlier is likely to be the result of colonialism. Rinehart in ‘Strategies for interpreting 
the Dasam Granth’ is of the opinion that even if evidence were to be found about the 


authorship ‘it is quite likely that it would not necessarily follow that everyone would accept 


*° R. Middleton, Studying Popular Music, (Philadelphia: Open University Press, 2002), p. 165. 
*° See R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav [The Authorship of the DG], (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 
1966) and Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay [A Study of the Dasam Granth], (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 
1919). 
“! Some scholars have labelled the scripture as Purdnik, that it is mythological or pertaining from the ancient 
Puranas. 
” Tn the Charitropakhyan a wide range of didactic tales, like the story of Joseph and Zulaikha (she is known in 
the Genesis as Potiphar’s wife), the Hitopdesh (an exposition on statecraft for young princes), and Arabian 
Nights or Alaf Laila (Kitab alf laylat wa-laylah), are present. 
“’ The transmission of this notion through secondary sources, starts with the earliest account in J. Cunningham 
(1849), E. Trumpp (1876), M. Macauliffe (1909), Ran Singh (1919), R. S. Jaggi (1966), S. S. Ashok (1966), C. 
H. Loehlin (1971), Bhag Singh (1976), W. H. McLeod (2007), K. S. Afghana, and G. S Mann (2008), to name a 
few. 
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the validity of such evidence and come to agreement.’ '* However, I beg to differ with them 
in one respect because there is always a possibility that a concrete argument can be 
formulated about the textual history. 

The validity of tradition against historical study has been widely debated. McLeod 
states: ‘In this manner the historical method confronts tradition, sometimes accepting it, 


°145 T am not convinced that this 


sometimes doubting it, and all too frequently rejecting it. 
‘frequently’ takes place and seems like a passing comment that is typical of McLeod’s work. 
Sometimes McLeod questions established tradition when there is no cause to do so, an 
example is his reference to the tradition of the AG, he writes that there is no conclusive proof 
that the Guruship was given to the primary Sikh scripture.'“° His opinion is unsound as there 
are plenty of sources that give conclusive proof of the Guruship, which are found in key 
works previously cited in this thesis, e.g. the importance of the shabad Guru stated in the 
rahit of Bhai Nand Lal. 

The work of the renowned scholar McLeod has featured heavily in my work as he 
commented on nearly every major Sikh primary source. McLeod states in his doctoral thesis, 
Life and doctrine of Guru Nanak, that the theology of Guru Gobind Singh is different to Guru 
Nanak.'*’ What did McLeod use to assert this claim? Surely the answer must be the DG. 
However, his claim is unfounded as he gives no evidence or argument as to why it is different, 


nor does he explain the theological differences between the AG and DG. Unfortunately, 


McLeod’s work contains passing statements that detract the reader from the fine work he has 


' Robin Rinehart, ‘Strategies for interpreting the Dasam Granth’, in Sikhism and History, eds. Pashaura Singh, 
Norman G. Barrier, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004), p. 137. 

'48.W.H. McLeod, Discovering the Sikhs: Autobiography of a Historian, (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004), p. 
130. 

‘46 Thid., p. 162. 

'47 WH. McLeod, Life and Doctrine of Guru Nanak, (London: University of London, 1965), p. 449. 
Unpublished dissertation. 
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done for Sikh Studies. Most of his initial work seems to be based on the opinions of the Singh 
Sabha, although he does take into consideration different sects, beliefs, and practices. In the 
last publications of McLeod he began to highlight the differences between the Singh Sabha 


and the tradition. He also conceded that his dating of some manuscripts was incorrect. 


1.5.4 The Textual History of the DG 


The history of how the scripture developed or its textual history, from the late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century is vital in determining and clarifying the status of the DG. 
Therefore, this is the primary objective of this research. Essentially, the textual history is how 
the volume developed and was compiled, according to primary sources of history and 


‘8 This includes the transmission of the text from the original 


manuscript evidence. 
manuscripts to the present day standard printed edition, and the redaction process involved to 
form the standard edition, i.e. if there are any ‘apocrypha’ compositions in early manuscripts 
compared to the standard edition.'” This evidence can also verify if Sikh history records the 
DG to be have been created by the Tenth Guru. 

A number of scholars have written about the textual history of the AG while a similar 
exercise for the DG has been overlooked. In this regard McLeod writes: ‘Research on the 
Dasam Granth has been very limited, with the result that most of the major questions which it 
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raises cannot be answered at present.’ ~~ In his opinion while Sikhs have some understanding 


'48 The studies of Pashaura Singh and Gurinder Singh Mann on the AG are well known. Both explain the editing 
and redaction process to form the present edition of the AG. This model can equally be applied to the DG. Also 
useful in this regard is Jeevan S. Deol, “Text and Lineage in Early Sikh History: Issues in the Study of the Adi 
Granth,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, Vol. 64, no. 1., 34-58, 
(2001). 

'4° By apocrypha I do not mean they are invented or authored by Court-poets, and therefore not considered to be 
Gurbani, but I am referring to other compositions in the extant DG manuscripts that are not in the standard 
printed DG. 

'S° W.H. McLeod, ‘The literature of the Sikhs’, in Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, and Society, (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), p. 215. This is a reiteration of a point made in W. H., Mcleod, ‘The Literature of the 
Sikhs’, in Textual Sources for the Study of Sikhism, (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1984), pp. 6-7. 
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of common liturgical works of the DG they have limited understanding of the whole 

scripture.'”! In relation to its examination he states: 
The task is a forbidding one, demanding a language background which few possess 
together with analytical skills of a high order. It will be an exceedingly hard nut to 
crack, but cracked it must be if there is to be an adequate understanding of the crucial 
period covering the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. '°* 

He also observes that ‘it cannot be claimed Dasam Granth alone will answer every question. 


'S3 Then, in order to construct the textual history of DG it must be 


This assuredly will not do. 
supplemented with other historical sources. 
The next section reviews the current literature to assess the current knowledge about its 


textual history and identify the strengths and weaknesses of previous research, followed by 


the resulting objectives. 


1.6 Literature Review: Identifying the Gaps 


In the opening of this chapter I briefly introduced the first nine Gurus and then the 
Tenth Guru. The Court tradition set the context for the discussion of the textual history in 
later chapters. There are three publications that have helped me to contextualise the Court of 
the Guru. Firstly, there is Gur Govind ki Darbari Kavi (The Court-poets of Guru Gobind) 
which is the academic research by B. B. Chaudhry, published in 1976. Chaudhry examines 
the Court poet literature as well as the backgrounds of the poets. Darbdari Ratan (Jewels of the 
Court) by Prof. Padam was published in 1994, and contains detailed information about the 
texual project of the Court, and the details about many of the manuscripts and the biographies 


of the authors. The final work is the recent publication by L. Fenech, The Darbar of the Sikh 


'S! Thid., p. 55. 

'S? Thid., p. 216. This also a reiteration of a point made in W. H. McLeod, ‘The Sikh Scriptures: Some Issues’, in 
Sikh Studies: Comparitive Perspective on a Changing Tradition, ed. M. Juergensmeyer, Norman G. Barrier, 
(Berkley: Graduate Theological Union, 1979), p. 109. 

'S Ww. H. McLeod, ‘The literature of the Sikhs’, Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, and Society, (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), p. 216. 
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Gurus, The Court of God in the World of Men, published in 2008. Fenech’s study expertly 
describes the tradition of the Court as it was inherited by successive Gurus. He also discusses 
the kathd (exegesis) tradition and extant manuscripts that were written in the Court of the 
Guru! 
There are a number of European accounts that mention the AG and DG.'» The first 
discussion regarding authorship is actually found in a colonial text.'°° Cunningham published 
his study A History of the Sikhs in 1849, but he commenced it well before the annexation of 
the Punjab. He was a political agent on the frontier in the Anglo-Sikh wars, and Captain of 
Engineers. Cunningham provides a brief account of four pages to narrate the details of each 
major composition of the DG. Cunningham states: 
Five chapters, or portions only and the commencement of a sixth are attributed to 
Gobind himself; the remainder, i.e., by far the larger portion, is said to have been 
composed by four scribes in the service of the Guru; partly, perhaps, agreeably to his 
dictation. The names of Sham and Ram occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, little 
is known of the authorship of the portions in question. 
It is unclear how he has arrived at his conclusion about the authorship of the DG, and it is 
possible he simply compared the Guru’s name with the pen-names.'°’ However, his judgment 
is problematic as the Shastra Nam Mala which he claims is not written by the Guru actually 


has no pen-names within it, other than the signature title of the ‘Tenth Sovereign.’ It is a 


distinct possibility that Cunningham was unaware that employing a chhap or pseudonym, was 


'S4T ouis E. Fenech, The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus, The Court of God in the World of Men, (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2008). 

'®? There is a brief description of the DG by Charles Wilkins, ‘The Sicks and Their College at Patna: Ist March 
1781’, Transactions of the Asiatick Society, Vol 1, Calcutta, (1788), there is a clear expansion on details about 
the DG by Malcolm writing in 1812, and then by Cunningham in 1849. All three state the DG was 
ceremoniously kept alongside with AG. Malcolm and Wilkins mention nothing about authorship and consider 
the author to be Guru Gobind Singh. 

'S° Joseph Davey Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs: From the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej, 
2nd edition, (London: J. Murray, 1853), Appendix XVIII. 

'S7 Thid., p. 66, 356. 
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a tradition of Braj Bhasha poetry. The fact that he mentions the AG alongside the DG shows 


the importance he thought the scripture had in the Sikh tradition. pe 


In 1877 Trumpp writes, in his famous translations of the AG, that the greater portion 
of the DG was composed by Court-poets, with only a small portion by the Guru. He states 


that the ‘idiom of it is in the older Hindi, but couched in very difficult and frequently obscure 
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lanaguage.’’~” He also states that most Sikhs were unable to understand Sikh scriptures and in 


relation to the DG he states: 


Only the actual Govind Singhis [Khalsa], the unique supporters of the Guru accepted 
it as their holy book. Now it is forgotten and read rarely and understood more so, even 
rarely by Sikhs. Since this is the result of the wild images and Hindi idioms. This wild 
change in religious diet is too amplified and far removed, only the fanatics of the 
Sikhs, who cannot hurt the loss of worldly rule fall back with preference and exploit it 
occasionally for their purposes. we 


This debate leads to the next publication to be written by Bishan Singh from 
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Sangrur. From this work we can safely conclude that by the turn of the century the 


authorship of the DG was a controversial topic in the Sikh Panth. After analysing various 


aspects of the DG, he came to the conclusion that is all the pen-names (chhdp) are the 
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Guru’s. -~ Unlike Cunningham, he employs an extensive range of quotations from Sikh 


scriptures to support his argument. The next publication to argue against authorship was in the 
aforementioned publication of Macauliffe, who was of the opinion that intelligent Sikhs felt 


that certain parts of the DG were controversial.'® 


°8 Tbid., p. 77. 

°° E. Trumpp, The Adi Granth or The Holy Scriptures of the Sikhs, (London: Great Britain India Office, 1877), 
p. XCi. 

° Ibid pp. 40-41 

°! Bishan Singh, Dasam Granth Sahib Kis ne Bandayd, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1902), MSS 285. 

® Bishan Singh, p. 5: ‘yd granth sahib ji me yadayapi bahudda syam aur kite gobind au rama au ray au sripati 
tatha bhupati srt mahanraj kt chhap hai.’ 

SM. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, 6 vols, (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1909), V, p. 260. 
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The next influential work was by Ran Singh titled Dasam Granth Niranay (A Study of 
the Dasam Granth) in 1919. Ran Singh was a prominent member of Panch Khalsa Divan, and 
the son of its leader, Teja Singh Bhasauria. His publication reads like an exposé rather than a 
serious study. His main thread of argument is that the compositions by the Hindu Court-poets 
of the Tenth Guru have erroneously been mixed with the Guru’s bani. Ran Singh states that 
only seventy-five pages out of the 1428 pages of the DG were written by the Guru, attributing 
the rest of the work to the Court-poets. Therefore, the Panch Khalsa called for re-editing of 
the DG to form a new volume called Dasam Gur Gird.'™“ Ran Singh utilises a limited number 
of historical sources to form a poorly constructed and simplestic hypothesis; he provides no 
manuscript evidence or refers to historical documents to support his claims. It is is based 
primarily on comparisons between the theology of AG and DG to bolster his position. 
Previous Academic Research on the DG 

While the academic research on the DG has been limited and narrow in scope, there 
has been some important work. In the 1950s scholars began researching DG and the 
publications began with Randhir Singh in 1955. The notable three part paper by Trilochon 
Singh titled The History and Compilation of the Dasam Granth featured in the Sikh Review 
in 1955. He gives the rare insight into the some of the rare manuscripts of the DG, as well as 
relating his argument with historical sources. Most of the contents were related to authorship 


and he concluded that the Guru wrote the DG.'™ 


Then followed the publications by Ashta in 
1959, Sehgal in 1961, Mahip Singh in 1963, and Taran Singh in 1967, who published 


Dasmesh Darpan, which was a study of the Tenth Guru and DG. For a decade or so 


'©4 Teja Singh, Khalsa Rahit Prakash, (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1917), p. 51. 
'® Trilochan Singh, ‘History and compilation of Dasam Granth’, Sikh Review, Calcutta, (1955) 3(4), pp. 51-60; 
3(5), pp. 34-41; 3(6), pp. 44-52; and 3(7), pp. 23-29. 
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afterwards many PhDs on the DG were submitted to Indian universities but nearly all of the 


167 


studies are related to language and theme. "’ Generally, Hindi scholars believe that the DG is 


the work of the Tenth Guru, while some scholars in Punjab Universities, probably influenced 
by the work of the Panch Khalsa Divan, would argue otherwise. In the works cited very little 
has been written in regards to the textual formation of the volume, but some of the language 
works are required to gain understanding of the text itself. Out of the all the language works 
the most detailed and impressive research was by Ashta, which follows after the next 
publication. 

In 1955 Shabad Miurati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, was published by 
Randhir Singh. It is a one hundred and seven page report commissioned by the SGPC, and 
was published by the same in Amritsar. His research consists of examining rare primary 
source manuscripts, edicts, and letters; he supplements this evidence with theological 
arguments by comparing the bani from the AG and DG. His first eleven pages present inter- 
textual relations from the AG with DG.'® Within the report there is a valuable photograph of 


one of the handwritten pages by Guru Gobind Singh in what he calls the ‘Bhai Sukha Singh’ 


'66 Malik Singh, Gurii Gobind Singh aur un ka Kavya, 1967. (I was unable to locate this study). Dr. Lal Manohar 
Upadhiya, Guri Gobind Singh ke Sahitya ka Vivechnatmak adhayayan, Benares Hindu University, 1968. Dr. 
Om Prakash Bhardwaj, Dasam Granthantar Ramavatar aur Krishnavatar: Kavya Shastriya adhyayan, 
Kurekhchetra University, 1969. Dr. Vinod Kumar, Guru Gobind Singh ka Kavya Tatha Darshan, Jammu 
University, 1971. Dr Mohan Chandra Sharma, Sanpreshan Kashmat ki drishti se Gurii Gobind Singh ke Braj 
Bhasha kavya ka Mulykan, Punjab University, 1973. Dr Dharam Pal Maini, Dasam Granth ka Sanskritak 
adhyayan, Bhagalpur University, 1973. Dr. Kamala Kaushal, Ram kavya ki Prishthatbhimi mem Gurii Gobind 
Singh ki Ramayan (Ramavatar) ka Alochnatmak Adhayan, Agra University, 1974. Dr. Sushila Devi, Dasam 
Granth mem Madhayugan Samaj aur Sanskrit, Punjab University, 1974. Minhas, Ajmer Singh, Semiological 
Patterns in the Dasam Granth, Patiala: Punjabi Unversity, 1974. Dr. Shamir Singh, Dasam Granth men Ulikhat 
Krishnavatar ka Alochanatmak Adhyayan, Guru Nanak Dev University, 1975. Gobind Singh Mansukhani, 
Semiological Patterns in Dasam Granth, Patiala: Punjabi University, 1975. Dr. Mohan Jit Singh, Gurii Gobind 
Singh ki Hindi rachnon ka Alochanatmak Adhyayan, Usmaniya University, 1976. Sidhu, Paramjit Singh. 
Semiological structure of Akal Ustat, Patiala: Punjabi University, 1977. Dr. Bhushan Sach Dev, Kishan kavya ka 
Tulatmak Adhyayan sur evan Gurii Gobind Singh ke Sandarbh men, Punjabi University, 1978, Dr. Nirmal 
Gupta, Dasam Granth men Vir Ras da Alochnatmak Adhyayan, Patiala: Punjabi University, 1982. 

'°7 Some scholars published their research under the following titles; Guru Gobind Singh's Gift to Indian culture 
by Dr. Dharam Pal Maini, Glory of Dasam Granth by Dr. Gobind Nath Rajguru, Moral Values of Guru Gobind 
Singh by Dr. Hukam Chand Rajpal, and Cultural Study of Bachittar Natak by Dr. Shamir Singh. 

'68 Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 1-11. 
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bir (recension). This is highly significant as quite recently scholars have been unable to trace 
this particular manuscript. The next thirty pages discuss the compositions and rare 
manuscripts of the DG with some related history. Singh continues with arguments regarding 
the pen names and the authorship of the DG. He provides extracts of the Kavis (Court-poets) 
compositions and juxtaposes them against the Guru’s, to highlight the difference in style. 


Singh then provides some ‘internal’ evidence from within the DG.'® 


The major criticism of 
this work is the poor organisation at times, and the lack of critical engagement with the 
historical sources he employs, including the dating of primary sources. Although a strong 
point is that he employs a larger number of sources. This thesis introduces new primary 
sources such as manuscripts as well as critically evaluating the dating of primary sources of 
history. This may challenge the findings of Randhir Singh. 

Ashta’s study is a detailed study on the language of the DG, and it was employed as 
the foundation of later work. The Poetry of the Dasam Granth written in English and Hindi 
presents what Ashta considers as the poetic excellence of DG. The bulk of his research deals 
with the types of poetry, the various feelings or atmosphere encapsulated in the poetry, and 
the imagery involved. His work is split into six chapters, the first of which examines the 
authorship. He examines the ‘internal’ and ‘external’ evidence, that is to say the text and to a 
much lesser extent the history. He concludes that the Guru is the author of the whole work.'”° 
Ashta briefly analyses a handwritten page known to be from the pen of Guru Gobind Singh.'”! 


As the history of the scripture is a key issue Ashta should have been expanded on this section. 


He examines the background to the DG, in particular the works of Braj Bhasha traditions — 


' Thid., pp. 11-36, 36-98. He was a research scholar of the SGPC. 
'° Dharampal Ashta, The Poetry of the Dasam Granth, (Delhi,: Arun Prakashan, 1959), pp. 1-31. 
171 a 

Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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this section is very brief but it is note-worthy.'” It would have been useful to set the context 
of the Darbar tradition of the Gurus, as well as narrate the other Braj Bhasha work in the Sikh 
Panth.'” Ashta follows the introductory chapters with an analysis that is in excess of one 
hundred pages of each composition in the DG. Unfortunately, he bases his work on the 
standard text and does not refer to manuscripts, and this is a major weakness of Ashta’s 
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study. "" Ashta discusses the different aspects of the DG in terms of didactic and satirical 


poetry, as well as the mythological and semilogical meaning. After which he concisely 


: : 175 
discusses the verses, music, and style. 


A major limitation of his work is that the final 
chapter is a mere five pages of reflection followed by a sketch of Guru Gobind Singh’s life. 
There is little critical engagement in this study with primary or secondary sources, or the 
dating of texts. Ashta seems to skim past anything that needs careful consideration, e.g the 
letter attributed to Bhai Mani Singh. Nevertheless, it is a thorough guide to the language and 
type of poetry in DG.'”° This thesis includes an examination of the dating of texts for the 
textual history of the DG in chapter two, and manuscripts in chapter four, which are areas that 
are only touched upon in Ashta’s work. In chapter five of this thesis I examine the 
compositions of the DG, which has parallels with the work of Ashta, but in addition I also 
examine the apocryphal compositions that are not in the standard printed DG. The discussion 
of which are not a part of his or any other study. 


C. H. Loehlin wrote his PhD thesis titled The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and the 


Khalsa Brotherhood in 1957. It was published in 1971 by McLeod, and is essential to 


” Tbid., pp. 32-34. 

"3 See Piara Singh Padam, Gurii Gobind Singh ji de Darbdri Ratan, (Patiala: the author, 1976); and more 
recently an excellent study by L. E. Fenech, The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of 
Men, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2008). 

™ Tbid., pp. 35-168. 

? Tbid., pp. 169-304. 

’° Tbid., pp. 305-310. A recent work, Sukhbir Singh Kapoor, Dasam Granth, An Introductory Study, (Delhi: 
Hemkunt, 2003); seems to be based on Ashta’s (1959) work. 
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understand an ‘outsiders’ perspective on the DG.1” 


Loehlin was the head of Christian College 
Batala, Punjab. After just forty pages of discussion about the 1428 page scripture, he comes to 
the conclusion that Jap Sahib, Akal Ustati, Bachitra Natak, Chandi di Var, 33 Svaive, Shabad 


"8 He asserts that 


Hazare and Zafarnamah are the only compositions of the Guru in the DG. 
the rest of the compositions are by the Darbari Kavi (Court-poets). He comments, ‘One 
cannot imagine the guru himself taking the time for so much laborious and often trivial 
compilation.’ He believes that the DG is the authentic book of the Nihangs and Akalis.'” He 
describes the contents and provides explanations. Most importantly the AG and DG are 
compared and contrasted. He concluded that both have a common view, a personal God, 
limitless, rejecting superstitious practice, and idolatry, but there is a difference in purpose. His 
chapter on Guru Gobind Singh and the Bhagavad Gita, and discussion of the Gobind Gita is 
very valuable. The study lacks critical engagement and Loehlin does not employ primary 
sources like manuscripts or other early sources of Sikh history. He relies heavily on secondary 
sources and the bulk of his arguments originate from the Singh Sabha. There is an appendix 
about the AG that has no relevance to the study. The conclusion presented by Loehlin is the 
same as Ran Singh, whose arguments are likely to be based on single page of discussion in 


. 180 
Cunningham. 


7 ©. H. Loehlin, The Granth of the Tenth Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa Brotherhood, Hartford Seminary, 
1957, 164 pages. The original does not have the appendix regarding AG at the end. According to Trilochan 
Singh, Ernest Trumpp and W H McLeod - As Scholars of Sikh History, (Chandigarh: International Centre of Sikh 
Studies, 1994); it was McLeod who added this appendix to the printed edition of Loehlin’s work of 1971, to try 
and cause controversy. W. H. McLeod was a missionary at the same College as Loehlin, impressed with 
Loehlin’s five years of Sikh research McLeod took up Sikh Studies. See W. H. McLeod, Discovering the Sikhs: 
Autobiography of a Historian, 2004. 

'8 C,H. Loehlin, The Granth of the Tenth Guru Gobind Singh and the Khalsa Brotherhood, (Lucknow: 
Lucknow Publishing house, 1971), pp. 17-57. 

'” Toid. 

oe Joseph Davey Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs: From the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej, 
2nd edition, (London: J. Murray, 1853), p. 66, 356. 
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Rattan Singh Jaggi submitted Dasam Granth da Karatritav to Punjabi University for a 
PhD, which was later published in 1966. In title and essence his research is examining the 
authorship of the DG. Jaggi organises his research accordingly, and the first chapter discusses 
what has been said about the DG in various texts.'*' Subsequently he examines literature in 
favour of the Tenth Guru being the author of DG and then those against it.'*’ Following this 
he examines what he defines as the oldest manuscripts of the DG. This is followed by the 
examination of handwritten folios by Guru Gobind Singh.'®’ After which follows ‘internal’ 
evidence and ‘external’ evidence, i.e. from inside DG and other literature.'** He continues 
with a discussion of ‘what is the object of worship in Sikhism?’ after which follows his 
conclusion.'** He concludes that except for about seventy pages of the DG, including Jap 
Sahib, Svaiye, Akal Ustati (excluding stanzas related to Durga), Asphotak Chhand'* and 
Zafarnamah. In his opinion the other contents involve the ‘worship of Avatars, the Devi, and 
Mahakal.’'*’ He states that the contents are from Purdnik literature, and follows with what 
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Jaggi describes as instances of Devi worship. *’ Unfortunately, Jaggi does not interrogate the 


subject with adequate theory or method. His argument is as simple as ‘could the Guru write 
this?’'®? In his view the writings of the DG are ‘Hindu’ and ‘obscene.’ He employs the AG as 
his yardstick to measure the contents of the DG, but does not explain how the DG became a 


part of Sikh ceremonies and liturgy. The Institute of Sikh Studies employ details from his 


Rs Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966,), pp. 27-34. 
® Thid., pp. 82-90. 
83 Thid., pp. 91-139. This was originally suggested in the introduction of D. Ashta, The Poetry of the Dasam 
Granth, (Delhi: Arun Prakashan, 1959). 
** This is a feature of Ashta’s thesis as previously discussed. 
* Tbid., pp. 176-198. Therefore Jaggi’s (1966) thesis is the antithesis of Ashta’s (1959). 
8° The AK. See Chapter 9, R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sadan, 1966). 
87 Thid. The Avatar worship is classfied as Brahmdi, Vishni, Shivai and Durgdi.The mother Goddess in India 
tradition, the form of worship is classified as Durgai. The demi-God of death, destruction, yoga, and the form of 
worship is classified as Shiavai. 
*8Many contemporary scholars have copied this from Jaggi. Although it originally source is Ran Singh (1919). 
See R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sadan, 1966), Chapter 9. 

Ibid. 
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study for arguments against the Tenth Guru being the author of DG. This is primarily due to 
Jaggi’s work being a serious academic work compared to other studies. However, his 
hypothesis is questionable as Jaggi has since changed his stance in his publication Dasam 
Granth Parichay in 1999, and a Punjabi translation of the whole of the DG which contradicts 


his earlier conclusions.'”” 


In both works he readily accepts all DG compositions to be 
authored by the Guru. He writes that the DG was ceremoniously placed next to the AG, edicts 
were taken from both Granths, and that the DG was kept at the main Sikh centres. In addition 
the monthly recitation of Barahmaha from AG included the version of this composition from 
the DG. He states all the compositions other than Zafarnamah in the DG are linked to the life 
of Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur, and came into existence then. Jaggi does not mention any 
Court poet in this book. He also states that as the DG was being written devoted Sikhs were 
copying it and taking copies home. Nevertheless, Jaggi is one of the first scholars to carry out 
a detailed study into primary sources like extant manuscripts as well as the authentication of 
handwriting. A major limitation of his work is that he does not examine or include a 
discussion of the oldest manuscript currently known, the ‘Anandpuri’ recension written in 
1696 AD. A major flaw in his method of analysing the manuscripts was to compare the early 
manuscripts of the DG with the standard edition, which was written approximately two 
hundred years later. All of his work is well structured and he states he has used scientific 
methodology for determination of authorship, but it is clear most of the work on handwritting 


is anecdotal. In addition if the handwriting of the Tenth Guru is to be analysed then 


comparing a photocopy or photograph of the folios does not suffice. Jaggi employed the 


'° Rattan Singh Jaggi, Dasam Gravth Parichay, (Delhi: Gobind Sadan, 1990), pp. 1-2. 
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photographs of S. S. Marko, so it is unlikely that he examined all the manuscripts himself!’ 
Moreover for accurate determination of the handwriting, all the manuscripts must be brought 
to one location so the impression on the folios by the nib can also be examined. He provides 
eleven criteria of evidence to examine arguments in favour of the authorship being Guru 
Gobind Singh, even though there is more evidence. He leaves out large periods of Sikh 
history like the importance of the DG during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, and fails to 


look at the rituals of Sikhs in traditional orders.!” 


Despite writing a thorough guide to 
manuscripts in his thesis the major thread of argument is not original. Jaggi’s final argument 
can be found in Loehlin, Ran Singh and Cunningham, but he does not mention this in his 
conclusion. He also fails to provide an adequate discussion of the traditional perspective 


concerning the DG.'”° 


This thesis examines the textual history of the DG with new primary 
sources that Jaggi has not covered, this includes a discussion of the ‘Anandpuri’ recension in 
Chapter Four, and in addition I examine new manuscripts that may bring into question the 
conclusions of Jaggi.'”* 

Jaggi went on to write another well written thesis for a Doctorate of Literature, titled 
Dasam Granth da Pauranik Adhiain, in 1965. He analysed the compositions of the DG in 
relation to the major source of its creation the Purdnik (mythological) scriptures of India. This 


type of research was necessary to analyse the DG. Mohan Singh in the Historical Episodes in 


the Dasam Granth concludes rightly that only the Apani Katha, which is small part of the 643 


'°! He later published this in, Manohar Singh, Sr7 Anandpuri Bir, (Delhi: Delhi Gurudwara Parbandak 
Commitee, 1975). This recension is said to be written completely in the hand of the Tenth Guru, it should not be 
confused with the other recension of the same name described in chapter four of this thesis. 

'®? Tt is interesting to note that Jaggi writes that in the times of the Sikh Kingdom this text was not considered in 
its entirety to be the work of the Guru. Jaggi does not offer any evidence for this. However, the extant Panj D6 
manuscript sent to the British Library by Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s chief Minister notes ‘the Granth of the Tenth 
Guru.’ The Colebrooke, Panj D5, DG in the British Library from the eighteenth century is also clear that it is the 
‘Granth of the Tenth Guru’. 

'3 The earliest attempt at formulating a scriptural argument is in Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: 
Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919). 

'4R_S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966). 
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page Bachitra Ndatak, is historical. Therefore, there was a great need for a study of the 
mythology of the scripture.'”° In A Critical Study of the Pauranic Compositions in the Dasam 
Granth by Dr Jodh Singh, and Dr Harbhajan Singh, written in 1962, they both examined the 
authorship as well as the pre-textual relations of the ancient scriptures with the DG. However, 
Jaggi criticises them for leaving out material in their research, and hence the need for his 
research.'”° This pre-textual relationship is analysed in minute detail by Jaggi by juxtaposing 
the DG on one hand and the Purdanik Sanskrit literature on the other. The study is not a 
discussion about authorship but a comparative analysis of the Braj Bhasha Purdanik narrative 
in the DG and the original Sanskrit scriptures. Jaggi states in his forward that in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries DG was kept alongside with AG, but it was removed from 


; ‘ at 197 
enthronement in reform movements, due to its Purdnik elements. 


However, he states 
correctly that the DG is still in Temples and Ashrams not controlled by SGPC. He comments 
that the Gurudwaras in control of the SGPC employ the Barahmaha from the Krishnavatar, 
and that the DG is still enthroned at Takht Hazur Sahib and Takht Patna Sahib. He states 
some believe all the scripture was written by Guru while others assert that a small part ws 
written by Guru and rest by actually by his Court-poets.'”* Jaggi is of the opinion that the 
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Zafarnamah is an appendix to the DG.” He states that the Charitropakhyan 1s the Wiles of 


Women, but he ignores the fact that all of it includes men as well.*”’ He believes that the 


Charitropakhyan is based on historical, mythological, folklore, foreign literature, and 
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imagination.” He states that nineteen of the tales in Charitropakhyan are Puranik. 


'°S Mohan Singh Divana, Historical Episodes in The Dasam Granth, (Jalandar: New Book Company), Preface. 
'°6 Rattan Singh Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Pauranik Adhiain, (Jalandhar: New Book Company, 1965), p.12. 

'7 Thid. p.13. 

'°8 Thid. p.14. 

' Tid. 

2 Thid. 

°°! Thid. p. 15. 
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Unfortunately, Jaggi overlooks that some parts of the DG have roots in other traditions, for 
instance the Mir Mahidi is from Shi’a Islamic prophecy. It is necessary here to narrate Jaggi’s 
opinion on how the DG was created. He states that the DG was lost in 1704 AD/1761 VS, and 
then later collected and recompiled by Bhai Mani Singh. This, however, does not explain the 
early colophons in a number of DG manuscripts. He righly states that the recension was first 
called Bachitra Natak, then Dasam Patshah ka Granth, then DG. 202 He then quotes the 
theory, about the DG creation from the Mahan Kosh, but he argues that because of wars the 
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Sikhs could not sort the issues about it, but the Mahan Kosh does not narrate this.” ~~ He states 


that if we read Wilson and Cunningham in the Sikh Kingdom this Granth was not completely 


204 
h. 


seen to be written by Guru Gobind Sing However, he writes that the Amritsar Singh 


Sabha accepted all the DG to be by the Tenth Guru, this was the Snatan Singh Sabha, but the 


205 He asserts that there is a Purdnik link 


Lahore and Bhasauria Panch Khalsa Divan did not. 
with the Haniiman Natak and the DG.” He states that the AG and DG, as well as the works 
of Bhai Gurdas have content linked to Puranik material.”°’ He explains that this was the 
reason why the Panch Khalsa Divan wanted the Bhattan de Svaiye to be removed from the 
AG.”°* He concludes his study with a brief examination of the influences of the mythological 
narrative on a wide range of Gurmukhi scriptures like the Sarabloh Granth (1698), Gurbilas 
(stories), and Janam Sakhis (hagiographies). We can clearly see from the work of Jaggi that 


the Purdnik relationship in not just limited to the DG, although the DG narrative does rely 


heavily on the Purdnik scriptures. Jaggi rightly states that the DG translations from the 


°° Thid p.16. 

°° As previously discussed in this thesis an early source for this is Macauliffe published in 1909. 
24 Thid p.17. 

°° Thid. 

2 Thid. p.19. 

°°" Thid. 

8 Thid. p. 52. 
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Puranas are unique, as they are primarily narrations of war, with the primary motive to 
inspire dharam yudh (holy war). Jaggi states that the emphasis in the DG is on politics, 
nationalism and dharam. He also states that DG is based on most of the Purdnas, apart from 
five, which we find in the poetry of the Court poets.” He concedes that some material which 
is indispersed in the translation is not in the Puranas.”"° Therefore, he concludes that the DG 
is not a direct translation as its sole purpose is vir ras.”'' Nonetheless, he comes to a similar 
conclusion as in his previous work of 1966, that the devotional parts of the DG are by the 
Guru, while the majority is authored by the Kavis (Court-poets).”” Once again the major 
weakness of this literature based study is that it does not consider the tradition of the DG in 
the Sikh Panth or utilise the broad range of primary sources that would have been available to 
him in the Punjab. Jaggi weakens his argument about the DG being a direct translation in his 
conclusion, when he states the author of the DG does not narrate other details of the myths 
from the original Sanskrit scriptures, other than war. Jaggi concludes ‘that those who are 
educated, do not like the contents of DG, and find it horrific,’ and is of the opinion that the 
Charitropakhyan should not be read by women as it is too explicit."° 

P. Sehgal submitted a Hindi thesis, Gur Govind Singh unka Kaviya, in 1965, for a 
Doctorate of Philosophy at Lucknow University. She begins with the life of the Guru and 
emphasises the wars of the Guru with the hill Princes and Mughals. She is correct to do so, as 
the autobiographical adhiai of the Bachitra Ndatak is mainly battles from the Guru’s life. 


Sometimes she writes with a tone of Indian nationalism although this is common in the many 


of the Indian studies related to Guru Gobind Singh. Sehgal writes that as the scripture was 


2 Thid. p.65. 

719 Thid. p. 131, 135. 
*!! Thid. pp. 284, 286. 
*! Thid. 

*13 Thid. p.277. 
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written in Gurmukhi it was obscured from the rest of India and states there are many 
handwritten copies of the DG. In her research Sehgal studied primary sources like 
handwritten anthologies of AG-DG and also two extant manuscripts of the DG. She then 
compiled the details of the manuscripts in her third chapter, where some differences were 
found in the orthography. Sehgal describes the compositions as well as their style and theme. 
Like Ashta, she comments on the erotic style of certain portions of it, and gives the details of 
the various verses and language. Unlike some of the previous scholars, Sehgal views the 
erotic literature of the Charitropakhyan in the wider Braj Bhasha context, where eroticism is a 
common theme of poetry. In her final chapter, the theological and moral aspects of it are 
discussed, such as the reoccurring theme against celibacy and asceticism. Sehgal briefly 
narrates the common theory about the compilation of the DG. Due to Operation Bluestar in 
1984 her study of manuscripts is invaluable, as many were sadly lost forever. Sehgal is not 
always critical with her dating of primary sources and she sometimes fails to provide adequate 
referencing for her arguments. A major criticism of this study is that there is very little critical 
engagement about the historical sources employed. This thesis adds to the work of Sehgal as 
it dispels the myths about the compilation of the DG in chapters three and four, by 
introducing the textual history and new manuscripts to the field.”'* 

Sehgal’s study of manuscripts is not based on the primary source manuscripts of the 
DG recorded in Sikh history. She acknowledges that there are handwritten folios by the Tenth 
Guru in a Granth at Patna Sahib, with extra DG compositions.*’> She also records details like 


the Sangrur volume being in possession of Giani Garja Singh.”'° However a strong feature of 


*I4 P. Sehgal, Gur Govind Singh unka Kaviya, (Lucknow: Hindi Sahit Mandir, 1965). 
215 q,. 
Ibid., pp.103, 112. 
*16 Thid., this maybe a previously unknown manuscript, this was also recorded by Randhir Singh (1962) 
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her work is that she looks at scriptures likely to be used in daily Sikh liturgy. This provides a 
transition from the domain of DGs used in ceremony, to anthologies used daily. 

A traditional scholar Piara Singh Padam’s, Dasam Granth Darshan, published in 1968 
is an essential work on the scripture. It contains valuable information about the history, 
manuscripts, and compositions that are not given in the previous works. He includes 
manuscripts that are not mentioned in the other studies. Padam also includes rare photographs 
of the ‘Anandpuri’ recension of the DG. In one photograph a folio is written in one hand 
showing standard Gurmukhi, and there are corrections in handwriting that is attributed to the 
Guru.”"’ A strong point of his work is that he provides a traditional scholars perspective on 
the subject, but a major weakness is that he does not critically engage the valuable primary 
sources he introduces. Unlike many of the other scholars he does critically engage the dating 
of primary sources. 

The study of Gurinder Mann, The Role of the Dasam Granth in the Khalsa, was 
submitted in 2001, and was a novel MA thesis submitted to De Monfort University. As the 
title suggests there is an intrinsic relationship between the DG and the Khalsa. He examined 
the neo-Sikh practices and the DG, and concluded that it is an integral part of Sikh life. He 
provides evidence by presenting details of Sikh ceremonies and liturgical scripture. His work 
is valuable as it shows a scripture and its direct relationship with modern practices. This work 
is one of the rare ‘Western’ academic works on the DG and adds to the earlier work of 
Loehlin in 1971. Unfortunately, he did not examine primary sources on Sikh history like 
extant manuscripts or traditional practices. He bases his work on secondary sources which at 


times has little or no critical engagement, and this is a major weakness of his study. As 


*!7 Diara Singh ‘Padam’, Dasam Granth Darshan, 2nd edition, (Amritsar: Print Well, 1998), p. 16. 
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information about traditional organisations has become more widely available, I have 
endeavoured to add information from traditional publications in this thesis.”'® 

The Translations/Commentaries of the DG 

The standard Punjabi commentary on the DG is by Pandit Narain Singh and was first 
published in 1936. There was a previous version by Giani Lal Singh in 1949, and Giani 
Bishan Singh, but this is beyond the scope of this study. This was followed by Randhir Singh 
in 1969, who was the same writer of the aforementioned Shabad Miurati. His Shabadarth, 
Dasam Granth Sahib was published by Punjabi University, Patiala. This commentry is a 
valuble contribution to understanding some of the difficult language of the DG. Unfortunately 
the Charitropakhyan was not included in the commentry. His three volumes detail the 
headings in different manuscripts, and the variations in the orthography. The S77 Dasam 
Granth in five volumes is written in modern day Punjabi, by Dr. R. S. Jaggi and Dr. G. K. 
Jaggi and was published in 2000. Jaggi’s previous expertise in manuscripts and Purdnik 
myths of the DG make this translation a very detailed piece of work. The only deficiency is 
with the text, as it is not from the standard DG. 

There are four English translations of various portions of the DG available, but no 
translation covers the whole scripture. The first work released was Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 
Text and Translation in 1999 by Dr. D. Singh and Dr. J. Singh. This translation carries a lot of 
weight as Jodh Singh wrote A Critical Study of the Pauranic Compositions in the Dasam 
Granth in 1962 for his PhD thesis. In the translation he has focused on the less controversial 
areas of the DG to find common ground to argue from. With his background in languages and 
mythology, this translation with Dharam Singh is an important guide to interpreting the myths 


in the DG. The two volumes published for the tercentenary celebrations of the Khalsa are 


*I8 GS. Mann, The Role of the Dasam Granth in the Khalsa, (unpublished MA thesis, Leicester: South Asian 
Religions Department of Arts and Humanities, De Montfort University, September, 2001). 
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about a quarter of the total scripture.”'? The second translation is of the Charitropakhyan 
which is considered by the opponents of the DG to be the most controversial part. P. S. Bindra 
published Chritro Pakhyaan in 2002, and has translated the whole composition into Engish 
into two volumes. Bindra’s translation is very plain as he has not included the expression of 
satirical moments, humour, and the general twists and turns of the narratives. As a word for 
word translation it carries weight, though some latent level of analysis of the stories would 
have been valuable commentary. Bindra expresses in his introduction that: 

I leave it entirely to the judgement of the readers to ascertain whether such language 

and such stories could emanate through the mind and pen of Guru Gobind Singh who 

has endowed us a unique code of living a moral and courageous life.*”” 
On the other hand, scholars of Braj Bhasha literature like Ashta, Sehgal and scholars of Hindi, 
consider the erotic elements in the DG normal for this genre of secular literature. 

The third translation was published as both, The Dasam Granth: The Second Scripture 
of the Sikhs Written by Sri Guru Gobind Singh and the Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (3 vols) in 
2003. The author S. S. Kohli provides us in his detailed introduction arguments for and 
against the authorship. He examines the personality of the Guru to set the context for the DG, 
in which he views Gobind Singh as having many facets as a Guru, Sovereign, and a military 
General of the Sikhs. He then examines the historical incidents of the Guru’s life and the 
chronology of main events. He employs quotations from within the DG, in particular the 
Bachitra Natak. He narrates the locations where the Guru resided and what occurred, he 


expresseses the regal qualities of the Guru and his spiritual nature, as well as his rebellious 


*!9 Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, Text and Ti ranslation, 2 vols, trans. D. Singh, J. Singh, trans., 2 vols, (Patiala: 


Heritage Publications, 1999). 

°° BS. Bindra, Chritro Pakhyaan, (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2002). Bindra’s opinion about the DG and 
reasons behind his publication become clear in his later work: P. S. Bindra, Tales in Persian (Hikayaat) from 
Dasam Granth, Sikh Social and Education Society, (Toronto, n. d.): ‘Apart from the obscene substance (in 
Dasam Granth) there is a lot of material, which is quite the contrary to the philosophy of Guru Gobind Singh and 
the Sikhism as promoted by the first nine Masters.’ He argues that ‘this amalgamation of writings is the biggest 
folly of all time’ and the argument against is required ‘to prevent irreparable damage to the thinking of our 
illuminated and inquisitive coming generations, particularly in the West.’ 
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attitude. Kohli describes the Guru as a great karam-yogi (proactive-renunciate) and then 
narrates the birth of the DG and its qualities in terms of literature. In the introduction he also 
discusses the different recensions, the compilation, as well as the controversy about the DG. 
After which follows his edited translation which is all of the text apart from the 


2] He supports his 


Charitropakhyan - which he believes is not authored by the Tenth Guru. 
opinion on the authorship with nothing other than the matter of taste. Unfortunately, in the 
manuscript section he has made a number of errors which suggest he is quoting from Jaggi’s 
thesis and not examined the manuscripts himself. The translation itself is very poor at times 
especially the Shastra Nam Mala, which at places resembles the transliteration of the 
Gurmukhi.” 

The final translation S7i Dasam Granth Sahib written in 2004 by Piara Singh Sandhu 
was launched with the blessing of the Jathedar (Leader) of the Akal Takht Sahib in 
Amritsar.’”? The layout in the two set volume is very much like Kohli (2003) with the original 
Gurmukhi, translation, and transliteration. Like Kohli he covers the Japu Sahib, Akal Ustati, 
Bachitra Natak, Chandi Charitra, Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas, Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki, Gian 
Prabodh, Shabad Hazare, Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupai, and Zafarnamah. He incorrectly 
labels the Khalsa Mahima as the Asphotak Svaiye?™ 

A major weakness of the aforementioned translations is that the translators do not 
provide the reader with theire method of translation, the dictionaries they used, the difficulties 


they faced, or verses in the text where multiples interpretations are possible. There has been 


consideration of hermeneutics in the work by Rinehart, the detailed discussion of semiotics by 


*2! Kohli’s hand in editing out sections of a key historical works that narrate the CP is discussed in chapter 2. 

°22 Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, ed. and trans. Surinder S. Kohli, 3 vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust 
Publishing, 2003). 

°°3 http://www.tribuneindia.com/2004/20040502/punjab.htm. The Akal Takht Sahib is the highest seat of 
temporal and spiritual authority of the Sikhs. The leader is in many ways the ‘Pope’ of the Sikhs. 

°°4 Diara Singh Sandhu, Selections from the Sri Dasam Granth Sahib ji, 2 vols, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2004). 
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Mansukhani in 1975, the interpretation of the symbolism in the DG by Sher Singh in 1935, 
and a brilliant work by Manmohan Singh in 1982, but hermeneutics have rarely been 
considered in actual translations.””° Therefore, in this thesis all the translations have been used 
with caution. It is important to bear in mind that translators can also take many liberties like 
the direct editing of the text and with their use of language in the translation. In some 
translations the tone or selection of words can reflect the ideas of the translator. Sometimes 
words that are present in the text are simply left out or avoided to prevent controversy, or they 
have been highlighted to create a reaction in the reader. This gives us valuable inferences as 
the way the scripture has been portrayed can reveal the editors reasoning and motives. In 
addition, care is required as the decrease in Sikh philology has resulted in a lack of 
understanding of Braj Bhasha texts. The English translations of the DG are likely to be based 
on the Punjabi commentry of the Braj Bhasha, so it brings into question whether the 
translations are representative of the actual text. The translations also show a change in the 
interpretation, particularly a comparison of the Singh Sabha literature with earlier 
interpretations, when the philological skill was present, is very revealing. This area is has 
been touched upon in this thesis, in particular the change in the interpretation of the first 
stanza of Chandi di Var. See ‘Appendix 2: Translation 5’. This area is beyond the scope of 
this thesis, but it is obviously an important consideration when employing secondary sources 
and translations. 


Current Academic Literature on the DG 


*°> Gobind Singh Mansukhani, Semiological Patterns in Dasam Granth, (unpublished PhD, Patiala: Punjabi 


University, 1975). 
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Robin Rinehart’s paper on ‘Strategies for Interpreting the Dasam Granth’ published 


226 


in 2004, discusses a number of topics.” The author observes that in the current debate on the 


authorship of the DG the same arguments are repeated ad nauseum, often without full 


1 This is my own feeling about the majority of 


discussion of the available evidence. 
published material. Rinehart asserts that the existing evidence may not be sufficient to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion, as all scholars may not consider new evidence valid. In her 
conclusion, Rinehart suggests that scholars need to rethink the strategies that are being used in 
the analysis of the DG. A major criticism of this paper is that Rinehart does not actually 
suggest a clear method of approaching the subject (in places it is quite haphazard), and she 
also fails to mention that many primary sources have already been considered in crucial 
studies. The strength of her paper is that it actually makes a scholar reflect on the evidence in 
many different ways. This is something that I have kept in mind throughout this study as I 
have endevoured to utilise different methods and sources to offer different perspectives. 

The Special Issue on Guru Gobind Singh - Journal of Punjab Studies published in 
2008, is a valuable resource to understand the history of Guru Gobind Singh. In this edition is 
a detailed manuscript and relic investigation by Gurinder Singh Mann which is presented in 


‘Sources for the Study of Guru Gobind Singh’s Life and Times.’””* 


In the appendix to this 
volume he provides rare photographs of the ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript but it is peculiar that 


Mann did not include photographs of the folios that are said to be from hand of the Tenth 


Guru, known as daskhat patra, or of the folios with corrections in the margins by the Guru 


°°6 Rinehart recently published a brilliant discussion about the debate, titled Debating the Dasam Granth in 
2011, but it is beyond the remit of this thesis to discuss it. 

27 Robin Rinehart, ‘Strategies for interpreting the Dasam Granth.’ in Sikhism and History, eds. Pashaura Singh 
and Norman G. Barrier, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004), p. 137. 

?28 Snecial Issue on Guru Gobind Singh, Journal of Punjab Studies, UCSB, vol. 15, no. 1&2, (2008). 
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(this was included in the much earlier work of Padam).”” He makes only a passing mention 
of the volume ascribed to Bhai Mani Singh that is also said to contain eight daskhat patre by 


the Guru.” 


In the footnotes of the papers there is a running theme, in at least three of the 
essays, which give credit to Mann for a point concerning the authorship issue.”' It seems 
disingenuous research to not engage this issue openly in such an important academic 
publication and just leave it to the footnotes, Mann writes: 
In my view, notice should be taken of the fact that the usage of the title "Sri Mukhvak 
Patishahi 10" in the Anandpur Birh, Patna Birh, and other early manuscripts do not 
correspond with the printed edition of the Dasam Granth. Based on my study of these 
variations, I submit that the title Sri Mukhvak Patishahi 10 is part of the language at 
the Sikh court and it may have developed as the Punjabi counterpart of the Farsi court 
term "mukhatib," meaning "addressed to." The appearance of this title at the head of a 
composition thus indicates that it was presented at the court and thus had the honor of 
having been addressed/dedicated to Guru Gobind Singh.”” 
This seems to be a bizarre statement from a leading manuscript expert of Sikh Studies. Mann 
wrote the famous title The Making of Sikh Scripture, which goes into great depth to explain 
the redaction process of the AG. I am sure he is aware that the titles in manuscript copies of 
the AG do not always correspond with the printed addition of the AG. He accepts that there 
was ‘substantive variation among them, which suggests that they did not originate from a 
single source, as was the case for manuscripts in the line that followed the Adi Granth.’”* He 
concludes that the substantive differences between the ‘Kartarpuri’ recension and the AG do 
not reject the authenticity of them both. Thus, it is a poor argument to expect the same for the 


antecedents of DG being compared to its standard edition; this fruitless exercise was also 


carried out by Jaggi who compared the early manuscripts as their title headings with the 


°2°T made a request to Gurinder Singh Mann, and Joginder Singh Ahluwalia (who actually took the 
photographs), for a microfilm of the manuscript, unfortunately they both declined to provide me with a copy. 
°39 Thid., pp. 248-249. 

°3! Thid., pp. 132, 137,195, 282. 

°32 Gurinder Singh Mann, ‘‘Sources for the Study of Guru Gobind Singh's Life and Times’, in Special Issue on 
Guru Gobind Singh, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, no. 1&2, (UCSB, 2008), p. 282, endnote 141. 

°33 Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), p. 123. 
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standard.”** This method is obviously flawed and the only valid way of assessing such an 
important issue is to examine the variations between early manuscripts of the DG. 

Mann is also not the first scholar to suggest this theory about Mukhvak, the radical 
Panch Khalsa Divan’s leader Teja Singh Bhasauria also suggested the same, that other 
portions of the DG were by ‘Hindu Court-poets’ as it is ‘Mukhvak Darbar’ , or a term from 


235 


the Court.~~ On the other hand, the linguist and scholar Kanh Singh writes that mukhvak(va) 


»236 Tf Mann’s submission that 


and mukhbak(ya) are the ‘words spoken from the Guru’s mouth. 
mukhvak is derived from mukhatib is correct, then then the title would read, ‘The Holy 
Address to the Tenth Sovereign.’ In his essay on the primary sources of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
life, in the same volume as his manuscript appendices, Mann dates the Chaupa Singh 
rahitnamd to 1700. This work is a prescriptive code of conduct from the Guru’s Court by a 
famous Sikh, who was a teacher and official of the Guru.?*’ Contrary to Mann’s submission 
about Mukhvak, Chaupa Singh explicitly refers to the compositions of DG being spoken by 
the Guru e.g. ‘ja@pu Gpani rasani ucar kita.’ In addition to this, in this thesis we have already 
established that a composition in the AG is titled ‘Svaiye Sri Mukhbakh Mahalla 5.’ The 
meaning of this word is further clarified in an AG composition by Guru Nanak which records 
within it: ‘titu phal ratan lagahi mukhi bhakhit hiradai ridai nihadlu. The words from His 
mouth are fruits and jewels. Within His heart, he is enraptured.’”** In addition the AG-DG 
recension of Bhai Mani Singh records the bani of the Gurus as Mukhvak, e.g. the title to Guru 
4 RS. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (Delhi: Panjabi Sahit Sabha, 1966), pp. 209-215. 

a Teja Singh, Khalsa Rahit Prakash, (Bhasaur: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1917), p. 50. He states that the term 
Mukhvak is a term of the Court, and it means from the mouth of Court-poets. 

*°° Mahan Kosh, p. 255. 

°37 Gurinder Singh Mann, ‘Sources for the Study of Guru Gobind Singh's Life and Times’, in Special Issue on 
Guru Gobind Singh, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, no. 1&2, (UCSB, 2008), p. 250. Mann translates the 
opening of Prem Sumarag Granth, ‘Giranth likhiate Patishahi 10’, as an invocation to Guru Gobind Singh. It is 
more likely to mean ‘The Granth written by the Tenth Sovereign’. S. S. Kohli in his translation of DG interprets 


‘likhyate’ as ‘is being written’. 
°38 Guru Nanak, AG, p. 147. 
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Nanak’s bani is Sri Mukhvak Patashahi I, and so on. Mann seems to accept the traditional 
meaning of Mukhvak in his discussion of the Bhai Mani Singh AG-DG recension, where ‘the 
hymns of the gurus recorded in the Adi Granth arranged not according to rag but by 


39 This clearly demonstrates that Mukhvakh is synonymous with bani.**° According 


author. 
to a scholar of Persian, Louis Fenech, ‘this Persian analogy is certainly questionable,’ 
therefore this theory has no linguistic basis and it has no foundation in the Sikh tradition.”"' 
Of special note in this same edition, is Ami Shah’s study of the liturgy and apocrypha, 
unfortunately her translations are inaccurate in some places. For example, the Chaupai Sahib 
which is written in first person, is in crucial places translated incorrectly e.g. ‘Deliver those 
who belong to you’ for Sevak Sikhaya hamare tariyahi, when hamare (of mine) is from the 
pronoun for ham meaning I, ‘May the Sevak-Sikhs of mine crossover’ is the correct 
translation, and that would point to Guru Gobind Singh being the author.*” The incorrect 
translation seems to show the bias on the part of the translator, to attempt to fit in the 
erroneous theory proposed by her supervisor, Mann. However, her commentary on the pieces 
is very valuable as it provides a good understanding of the current liturgical role. Other 
notable contributions in this edition are by Christopher Shackle with his translation and 
commentry of the Zafarnamah, and Michael Hawley with his translation of Shabad Hazare. 


This concludes my review of literature and in the chapter we will consider the gaps in the 


previous publications that were discussed. 


°3° Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), p.124. 
*4° Other examples include: satigur sri mukh kahio bikhan. mai bhakhd rachi parhi sugam sujan. Sarup Das 
Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 2 vols, eds. Gobind Singh Lamba, Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1971), II, 
pp. 768-769. In the ‘Anandpuri’ recension the contents page records: Bani Sri Mukhvak Patishahi 10. There is 
also the use of Mukharbind bak in the contents of the ‘Bhai Mani Singh’ AG-DG recension. 

*4! Louis E. Fenech, The Darbar of the Sikh Gurus: The Court of God in the World of Men, (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2008), p. 186, footnote 151. 

*® Ami Shah, ‘Liturgical Compositions in the Dasam Granth’ in Special Issue on Guru Gobind Singh, Journal 
of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, no. 1&2, (UCSB, 2008), p. 128. The use of Sevak to denote a Sahejdhari Sikh and 
not an initiated Khalsa in the Chaupa Singh rahitnama is overlooked by Shah, see W. H. McLeod, The Chaupa 
Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987), p. 60. 
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1.7. Research Objectives and Methodology 


It is clear from the review that the majority of the studies are language based ad 
infinitum, with the little use of the modern methods of interpretation. The studies are also 
repetitive and/or lack any critical engagement. Manmohan Singh also comes to the same 
conclusion and describes the various studies as repetitive, and hence his own impetus to add 
to the discussion of the DG by employing a semiological method.” Clearly, the textual 
history of the DG has been overlooked, this thesis seeks examine this to provide a much 
needed counterweight. There are a number of publications on the DG but serious research like 
Jaggi’s is very rare indeed. There are a small number of academic publications on the DG in 
English compared to many studies in Hindi, but the Hindi studies are very similar and 
repetitive. One of the best examples of a textual examination is by Ashta written in 
English/Hindi. From this literature review it was established that the scholars of the DG had 
not written about the textual history of the volume or the apocrypha. Ashta along with a long 
list of Indian scholars generally analysed the language and theme of the Granth. On the whole 
Hindi scholars believe the DG is the work of the Tenth Guru, but they have written little in 
regards to the texual formation of the volume. The majority of research on the DG relies on 
the scripture itself, this is insufficient and needs generous supplementation with other 
historical sources. Although, after thoroughly examining the studies of Ashta and Jaggi and 
checking their bibliographies, I have come to the conclusion that their own thread of argument 
has also originated from the aforementioned Singh Sabha publications. Jaggi and Ashta have 
both added meat to the bone with additional evidence, but their studies are clearly 


continuations of the previous debate. The technology of the times has had a large impact as 


“3M. Singh, Dasam Granth vich Mith Ripantaran: (A Semiological Study of Form and Meaning.), (Amritsar: 


Print Well, 1997), p. 26. 
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Jaggi has added photographic manuscript evidence, while Ashta has typed large amounts of 
text from the DG. 

A major weakness of the work of Ashta and Loehlin is that they do not employ 
primary sources of history or manuscript evidence for the DG, and the majority of studies 
mentioned previously do not critically assess the dating of the sources they employ. Jaggi and 
Randhir Singh do this to a larger extent, although they utilise only a limited number of 
manuscripts, with Jaggi liberally interpreting the earlier work of Giani Gian Singh to trace 
manuscripts, without considering what others could fit the descriptions. It is also important to 
note that his quotations of Gian Singh do not match the printed text. Jaggi’s approach limits 
the number of manuscripts when there are many more available for study which would have 
certainly challenged his hypothesis. Jaggi did not construct the chronology of the formation of 
the scripture. The final deficiency of the studies, other than Padam, is overlooking the oldest 
manuscript the ‘Anandpuri’ recension, and the apocrypha that are in some of the oldest 
manuscripts of the DG but that have been edited out from the standard. 

By examining the textual history I was able to avoid the rhetorics and polemics 
currently clouding the subject. I was also able to bring new sources into the arena of 
discussion particularly in Chapter Three and Four of this thesis. The previous limitations in 
existing literature can be summarised as: 

1. The lack of discussion about the textual history of the DG. 

2. employing only a limited number of historical sources, when many more are available. 
3. The lack of adequate discussion of dating the sources they employ. 

4. The reliance on Ran Singh as the source of argumentation against authorship. 

5. A poor attempt at a ‘Western’ hermeneutic by employing the AG as the touchstone for 


argument. 
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6. The lack of discussion about the apocrypha compositions in extant DG manuscripts, 
which are not present in the standard. 

These are the greatest deficiencies of the previous studies and especially the majority 

of the dissertations that are based on language, although there are expecptions in some 

respects like Jaggi and Randhir Singh. A major criticism of most current literature is the 


4“ The primary 


reliance on secondary Singh Sabha source publications for Sikh history. 
sources at times narrate a different history and ideology. Consequently, the Singh Sabha 
narrative of the DG is brought into question.”*° 

Most of the DG scholars have been happy to study it from a narrow and constricted 
view, on the other hand, Loehlin and Mann have brought the scripture out of the dusty shelves 
of the Library by examining its relations with the Sikh rahit. Most scholars have also 


“6 They fail to draw 


overlooked the tradition of bdni in the wider context of Indian literature. 
parallels with other Sikh scripture that have been a source of controversy, like the work of the 
Bhagats’ and Court-poets’ in the AG. Surprisingly, even though the Court-poet work is a 
unique contribution to the AG, it is rarely commented on. Sikh Studies has largely focused on 
the bani of the Gurus rather than the other writers in the AG. 
Overview of this Thesis 

In conclusion, in this thesis the examination of the textual history and apocrypha fills 
the gap in the work of Jaggi, Randhir Singh, Ashta, Sehgal, Loehlin, Padam, and Mann. It 


brings new material to light for the textual history of the DG and presents it within a coherent 


framework. It presents photographic evidence of new manuscripts and apocrypha that is 


4 There are a few exceptions to this Trilochan Singh (1955), Sehgal (1965), Padam (1982), have utilised extant 
DG manuscripts but to a much lesser extent than Jaggi (1966) who achieves this in his monumental work. 

**5 Daljeet Singh, ‘Dasam Granth—its History’ Abstracts of Sikh Studies (July 1994), pp. 81-94. 

46 Trilochan Singh, ‘Guru Gobind Singh’s Conception of History’, The Sikh Review, Calcutta, January, (1956), 
p. 25. An exception to this is Mohan Singh, A History of Panjabi Literature (1100-1932), 2nd edition, 
(Amritsar: Kasturi Lal and Sons, 1956). 
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original to this thesis. In Chapters One, Two, Three and Four, I have utilised key documents 
that are a common denominator, for example the SRM, as it is employed in Sikh theology, 
Sikh Studies, and the Singh Sabha. I have tried to be self critical and asked myself routinely if 
I have been selective with the sources. Therefore, from the onset I have employed a wide 
range of sources and there are more primary sources in Punjabi than I expected. On close 
inspection of most secondary texts they are reproductions of the same debates and rhetoric. 
This made it necessary to turn to the primary sources and many of them have been introduced 
in this thesis for the first time. I hope the new sources of information will encourage dialogue. 
This thesis adds to the field as it narrates a complete textual history of the DG. 

To enable an accurate chronology of the textual history to be formulated, in Chapter 
Two, the dating of the sources is a key issue. In Chapter Three is the brief discussion of the 
history of Guru Gobind Singh and scripture in the Court. The history of the DG compositions 
are brought to light, that shows early historians linked them with the Guru and his Court, and 
this chapter also shows the importance of the DG in the early Sikh canon. In Chapter Four is 
an analysis of the manuscripts of the DG, with special reference to historical sources and 
features such as signature pages said to be by the Tenth Guru. From this a stemma of 
manuscript transmission is formed of the textual development of the DG, and naturally leads 
to the examination of the standardisation. In Chapter Five is the discussion of the 
compositions of the DG that examines if there are common themes, and it includes some 
discussion of liturgical practices. This chapter then concludes with the apocrypha. 
Formulating a Complete Textual History of the DG 

1. Manuscriptology and the Transmission of the DG 
The extant volumes containing the apocrypha compositions are some of the oldest DG 


manuscripts. They are obviously different to the standard DG that does not contain the 
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apocrypha. Some of the khas patre (extant handwritten folios by the Tenth Guru) are 
compiled in a number of DG manuscripts. The following questions arise: 

Do the earliest manuscripts have a traceable history? 

Is there a redaction process? 

Do they have a stemma? 

What is the structure of the standard DG compared to extant manuscripts? 
The introduction of new manuscripts adds to Jaggi’s thesis and may possibily change 
previous findings. This thesis includes photographic evidence of previously unknown 
manuscripts.”*’ I have not included all the manuscripts consulted and I would estimate that I 
have examined about seventy recensions in total. Many of them are reproductions so I have 


48 The extant volumes 


selected those with a traceable history or that have colophons. 
containing the apocrypha compositions are some of the oldest DG manuscripts, and are 
obviously different to the manuscripts without the apocrypha. This survey of manuscripts is 
then employed to form a stemma of the manuscripts. This examination will feature mostly in 
chapter four of this thesis. 

Tragically, two key manuscripts of the DG, the ‘Sangrur’ and the Baba Binod Singh 
‘Moti Bagh’ manuscripts have vanished. They were lost in the attack on the Harimandar 
Sahib by the Indian Army in 1984. Fortunately, other manuscripts are extant and others, 
novel to this research, were discovered namely at Aurangabad and Nanded. Since that time I 
have discovered two other manuscripts with colophons of 1698, one at Ayodhya and the 
other in Joshi Library, Punjab University, Chandigarh, again I have introduced them briefly 


2 For the ‘Anandpuri’ recension I have relied on Padam and Mahan Singh as I 


in this work 
was denied access to the microfilm copies of this recension. 


2. Apocrypha Compositions 


*47 See Appendix 3: Photographs. 
*48 4 list of some of the manuscripts consulted is provided in Appendix 1: Table 3. 
DG, Chandigarh: Punjab University, MS 1190, 1698 AD/ 1755 VS. 
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There are more compositions in the oldest manuscripts of DG that are not in the 
standard DG. Some of the ‘apocryphal’ compositions are also cited in early historical sources. 
The apocrypha are rarely engaged in modern texts and so this thesis addresses this area.”*” 
The following questions arise: 

How many compositions are there? 

What are the languages, style, theme, and content of the apocrypha? 

Are there any apocrypha compositions in prayer anthologies? 

Are there any translations or commentaries? 

Where possible the manuscripts referred to by aforementioned authors have been re- 
examined. The scripture of the apocrypha is not provided or commented on in their 
publications. 

The original script in manuscripts is /arivar (continuous) with no spaces between 
words. After photography and word-processing, the separation of the apocrypha script was 
required.””! This research provides translations of some portions of the apocrypha relevant to 
the Khalsa Panth. The translations were completed employing Mahan Kosh and Anekath Kosh 
dictionaries and The Sacred Language of the Sikhs, by Christopher Shackle, 1999.” The last 
work was useful for grammar and was supplemented with A Braj Bhasha Reader, by R. Snell, 
SOAS published in 1991. The complete translation/commentary on Ugradanti by by H. S. 


Kanwal in 2002, the section of the Ugradanti translated by Harkrishan Singh in the Sikh 


Review in 1960, and the recent translation by Ami Shah in the Journal of Punjab Studies in 


°59 Traditional Sikh institutions consider the excluded compositions to be the bani of the Tenth Guru. 

°>! Prof. Kirpal Singh head scholar of the Sikh Reference Library ( Bhai Santokh Singh Library), Amritsar, and 
Akali Baba Santa Singh (the head of Buddha Dal), Giani Hardeep Singh (Hazuri Taksal) aided me in 
deciphering the early archaic forms of Gurmukhi. Sadly, Dr. Chan passed away before we could finalise one 
composition. See Appendix 3: Photograph 47, of Baba Santa Singh. 

°°? Kanh Singh, Anekath Kosh, (Amritsar: Sudarshan Press, 1928). Is specifically just a Braj Bhasha dictionary 
and this is the only dictionary I have found in Gurmukhi. I have suppmented this with his Mahan Kosh. 
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2008.°°? This also answers the last research question: Are there any translations or 
commentaries? The translations presented here other than the Ugradanti are new. In my 
literature search I have not come across any publications except one commentary on Sansahar 
Sukhmana in Gurmukhi. It is also a very long devotional composition like the Shabad Hazare, 
so I have not included it in the translations. 

In this thesis the translations of the apocrypha and any other text necessary are given 
along with the standard transliteration of Indic languages, thereby maintaining the impact of 
the passages.” Diacritics are omitted from commonly known words, names, and places, and 
are only used in quoting Indic/Persian languages. Italics are used in the text but for commonly 
used words they are omitted. The first time an unfamiliar word is used it will be defined and 
then recorded in the glossary. For an accurate analysis of scripture it should be read in the 
original language. In this case it is mostly the Braj Bhasha language written in Gurmukhi 
script and a small amount in Persian and Punjabi. When a translation is not available in 
English every endeavour has been made to translate the passage from the scripture, and 
reference it as such. In cases where the translation is available and is incorrect, this is also 
recorded. 

As my standard reference text I have consulted the DG in two volumes, printed by the 
Dam Dami Taksal.”* This is a reprint of the standard DG by the corrections committee in 
Amritsar in 1897 which had the full approval of the Sikh Panth at the time.**° I have 


endeavoured to make use of readily available texts so correlations can be made easily. 


°53 Ami Shah, ‘Ugradanti and the rise of the Tisar Panth’; Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, no. 1&2, (USBC, 
2008), 181-199. There are many errors in Ami Shah’s translation, e.g. verses, 36-38. 

°54 The system in Christopher Shackle, An Introduction to the Sacred Language of the Sikhs, SOAS, (Delhi: 
Heritage Publishers, 1999), pp. 1-16, has been employed. 

°°5 Guru Gobind Singh, DG, (Amritsar: Dam Dami Taksal, 1998). 

°56 Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897). The correction and standardisation was undertaken at Akal Takht Sahib which is the highest 
Sikh throne of polity. 
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Unfortunately some historical manuscripts that are referred to are currently not in print. In this 
case, where necessary, quotes are provided in the footnotes and lengthy quotes find a place in 


the Appendix. 


1.7.1 The Issues of Braj Bhasha 


The DG contains Braj Bhasha in the main, classical Persian, and Punjabi. The Guru also 
employs words from Dingal (Rajastan) and Avadhi (Patna). The language is unique with the 


°°7 Tn 1866 at the request of the administration of 


use of onomatopoeia and rhythmic syllables. 
Punjab, Sardha Ram states that the DG is difficult to understand and written in various metres 
(chhand) in Braj Bhasha (Hindi Bhakha).”** It was to make the Sikhs intelligent (chatur), 
understand the shastras (rites), ways of righteous war in the Charitropakhyan, trickery (chhal 
bal), as well as impart bhakti (devotion) and gidn (knowledge). 

The language of the DG is generally difficult for those only versed in Punjabi, but 
there are some portions of the Shastra Nam Mala that are very difficult even for skilled 
linguists. In the scripture there are a few difficult areas but on the whole some understanding 
of Braj Bhasha/Hindi and Gurmukhi suffices, enough that, the emotions and aesthetic 
qualities are conveyed. The Zafarnamah and Hikditan are obvious expections that are 
composed in Persian but they make up a small percentage of the volume. A number of 
scholars have noted that the reason for the decline of the DG is primarily the language barrier 
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encountered by Punjabi Sikhs.“ In this regard Dr. Trilochan Singh explains adeptly that: 


°57 G_ §. Mansukhani, ‘A Study of the Sikh Scriptures’, The Sikh Review, Calcutta, July, (1982), p. 31. 

°°8 Bhakhd also means the same as bani but in this context it seems to mean the national language of India, see 

Mahan Kosh, p. 911. 

°5° Sardha Ram, Sikkhan de Raj di Vithid, 1866 AD, Pritham Singh, ed., (Jalandar: Hind Publishing Ltd, 1956), 
. 78. 

Mea W. H. McLeod, The Sikh Scriptures: Some Issues, in Sikh Studies: Comparitive Perspective on a Changing 

Tradition, (Berkley: Graduate Theological Union, 1979), p. 105. 
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It [DG] does not interest Sikhs because most of it is history of the Classical Hindu 
period, and is written in Sanskritized Brij Bhasha. It does not interest the Hindus, 
because it is written by a man who gave new symbols, new religious ceremonies and 
new foundations of faith and religious personality to the Sikhs.”°" 

This paradigm has also sidelined the other works of the poets at the Court and a famous 


example is the Kabitts by Bhai Gurdas.”” 


This would explain also explain why there is a 
large gap in Sikh literature about the DG.” 

In translations the substitution of Gurmukhi words into English that do not have 
gender inflection also poses a difficulty. It is a hard task to find equivalent terms for Indic 
languages. As well as direct editing, translators can also take many liberties. In addition, care 
is required as the decrease in Sikh philology has resulted in a lack of skill to understand texts. 
The English translations of the DG are based on Punjabi translations of the original Braj 
Bhasha stanzas, so it brings into question whether they are accurate. Translations have been 
used with great caution, and they show a change in the interpretation of the DG over time, 
particularly in the Singh Sabha movement. 

It is of no surprise that Sikhs outside of Punjab at the two other Takhts revere and 
keep praxis of the scripture as this is definitely related to their understanding of the DG. The 
traditional diet of classic texts was described by by Leitner in 1882 where he lists what was 
taught in the traditional Sikh education. This has decreased in the Punjab with the sequential 
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decline in the understanding of the DG.~” One definite cause was the modern education 


introduced by the British administration of the Punjab. The second cause was the dismantling 


of the Bungds the centres of learning (Sikhia) by the SGPC. Most scholars are unable to 


?6l Trilochan Singh, ‘Guru Gobind Singh’s Conception of History’, The Sikh Review, Calcutta, January, (1956), 
p. 25. 

°° WH. McLeod, ‘The Sikh Scriptures: Some issues’, in Sikh Studies: Comparative Perspective on a Changing 
Tradition, (Berkley: Graduate Theological Union, 1979), p. 110. 

°°} W.-H. McLeod, ‘The Literature of the Sikhs’, Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, and Society, (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2007), p. 215. 

°*4 G_W. Leitner, History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab Since Annexation, (1882), reprint, (Delhi: 
Amar Prakashan, 1982), pp. 34-35. 
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understand the nuances in the actual verses and the reliance on Punjabi translations certainly 
does not help matters. This would also explain the disproportionate numbers of Hindi research 
scholars working on the theme and language of the DG, compared to a handful in Punjab. The 
Punjabi scholars mostly narrate the theological compositions comprising of only about 
seventy pages of the volume, which they probably understand better than the rest of the DG. 

The closing part of the DG, the Zafarndmah is written in straightforward Persian, with 
some idioms. This composition is often discussed, as the composition can be scrutinised 
historically and secondly middle-class city dwelling Sikhs were/are fluent in Persian. Many 
Khatri and Jatt Sikhs in cities like Amritsar are able to read, write, and speak Persian. More 
importantly this is true for most of the Sikh diaspora in Afghanistan who are known to have 
some original copies of the DG in their Gurdwaras.°® The trade between the Persian-Gulf and 
India today continues as it did in the Gurus time. 

In colonial Punjab, Trumpp in 1881 records that Sikhs lacked linguistic and 
philological skills to understand the DG.*® Giani Gian Singh corroborates this, ‘those that 
understand English and Persian do not understand Nanak Prakash, or Gur Pratap Straj 
Granth.’*°’ The Navin Panth Prakash written in 1880 by Giani Gian Singh has less detail and 
the pieces are short as his purpose is to express the subjective qualities produced by poetry. In 
the later Tvarikh Gur Khalsa written in 1892 he provides more detail, which is a priority of 
the text in the narration of the episodes. This started a new revolution in Sikh historiography. 


Here we have an explicit example that signifies the change that was to come. Both the 


°6° 4 1711 DG manuscript said to be by Bhai Shia Singh was kept at Gurdwara Bhai Gurdas in Kabul. See Kavi 
Seva Singh, Shahid Bilas, ed. Giani Garja Singh, (Ludhiana: Panjabi Sahitt Academy, 2007), p. 47. 

°6° Ernst Trumpp, Nanak, der Stifter der Sikh-Religion, Festrede zur Vorfeier des Allerhéchsten Geburts- und 
Namensfestes Seiner Majestat Ludwig II., K6nigs von Bayern gehalten in der 6ffentlichen Sitzung der k. b. 
Akademie der Wissenschafte zu Mtinchen am 25. Juli 1876 von Dr. Ernst Trumpp, ord. Mitglied der philos. 
philol. Classe der k. Akademie. Miinchen 1876. Im Verlag der k. Akademie, pp. 41-43. 

°°? Gian Singh, Giani, Tvarikh Gurii Khalsa. Reprint (1888), 2 vols. Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, (1993), verse: 1145. 
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scriptures mentioned previously by Gian Singh are in Braj Bhasha, so it is safe to say that by 
1880 traditional learning (Sikhia) was replaced by secular education. The education report of 
Punjab by Leitner in 1882 lists many classical Braj Bhasha works as the syllabus of classical 
education, in the surviving traditional schools. The Taksals (traditional Sikh schools) still 
teach Braj Bhasha works, they also still venerate the DG so this cannot be a coincidence. 
Even though Gian Singh wrote a previous work in Braj Bhasha he had to write a prose 
version to accommodate the newly educated Sikhs. This new tradition focused on detail, 
stressing exact chronology and reason, over oral accounts and meaning. This was a new turn 
in Sikh historiography. Juxtaposed against the previous tradition that invoked empathy and 
feeling (ras) in the reader, it had, as we have seen, distanced Sikhs from their original 
scriptures. 

With the emphasis on vocational studies as a part of the new education system lead to 
the unease with the classical Braj Bhasha language. This coupled with the rise in Hindu 
movements, by Svami Dayanand and the Arya Samaj, led to the Singh Sabha taking a stance 
against Indian mythology and Indian symbolism. As a result, Braj Bhasha was rejected 
outright and therefore key Sikh scriptures that held many fine touches on Sikh history had to 
be reinterpreted, and resulted in a gradual change from an oriental style to prose. At the same 
time Sikh scholars like Bhai Vir Singh, Kanh Singh Nabha et al, took this threat to the Sikh 
nation as the authority to edit all areas related to Indian mythology and symbolism from Sikh 
texts. Bhai Vir Singh campaigned for books to be written in simple Punjabi. Slowly the 
philological skills of the Sikh Panth decreased to a level where most Sikhs were longer 


possible able understand the texts narrated. Bishan Singh wrote that some of the verses in the 
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DG that are unique to the DG would be forgotten if something was not done.” Sant Teja 
Singh also reiterated the poor availability of the text and understanding, in the foreword of 
this commentary. Bishan Singh and Bhai Vir Singh both wrote lengthy commentaries on the 
Gur Pratap Siraj Granth in Punjabi, because again the philological skill to understand them 
had been lost. The traditional relationship of the Panth with Indian classics had clearly 
decreased. 

Some of the reformist Singh Sabha, like Panch Khand, whose antithesis was the Arya 
Samaj went even further with the complete rejection of Sargun Bhakti in the AG, the rejection 
of all but seventy pages of the DG, the modification of Sikh rituals, a new hermeneutic for 
AG, insisting that the AG is the only Sikh canon, and the impunity to edit historical texts. 
During the Singh Sabha and its continuation, the SGPC, many scriptures have been rejected 
due to this change. There is no definitive list but it includes the works of Bhai Gurdas Kabitt, 
Vidia Sagar, Hanuman Natak, Sarabloh Granth, Gur Pratap Stiraj Granth, Gurbilas Patshahi 
Chhevin, Gurbilas Patshaht Dasvin (Sukha Singh), to name a few. Even the leader of the 
Khalsa Panth, Jathedar Joginder Singh Vedanti received criticism by publishing Gurbilas 
Patshahit Chhevin discussed earlier, as it was considered ‘Hindu’. In this thesis the influence 
of the DG on the texts used for its textual history was discussed. It is clear that the Bachitra 
Natak was the archetype behind the Gurbilds genre of literature with Braj Bhasha as the 
primary language. 

In the following chapter the history of the Hantiman Natak is brought to light. 


Scholars like Kanh Singh Nabha translated this scripture, which is written in verses of very 


°68 Bishan Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth, (Amritsar: the translator, 1941), Introduction, no page number. 
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difficult Sanskritised Braj Bhasha.”” The pre-textual relations of Haniiman Natak to the DG 
are clear, as it is referenced within it and the same verses are employed in both scriptures. In 
addition, the history of the text being presented to the Tenth Guru prior to the commencement 
of DG, adds even more weight. According to Leitner this was a key text in indigenous 
schooling in Punjab. It is clear that if this text is sidelined (nowadays it is not commented on 
by Sikh scholars) there would be little possibility of understanding the DG thoroughly. The 
reasons of it being set aside are clear, it is due to the lack of philological and linguistics skills, 
as well as seeing the text as ‘Hindu’. The same line of argument is applied equally to the 
Vidia Sagar compositions that have inter-textual relations with the DG. All of these factors 
have lead to the lack of interest in the Tenth Guru’s Court literature. This literature is 
considered by pious neo-Sikhs, to be secular, and so unworthy of attention. However, the 
original purpose for the production of this literature was for the unity of miri-piri and after all 
Vidia Sagar means the ‘Ocean of knowledge’, which was intended to contain both secular and 


spiritual literature. 


1.7.2. What is Sikh Historiography? 


Abrahamic religions are essentially historical and encourage the study of history 


270 The dominance of this 


which is due to the belief that God has revealed Himself in time. 
type of historiography on the modern Sikh tradition is probably due to the influence of 
colonialism, but there is always the possibility that there was the earlier influence of the 


Islamic tradition. In contrast, history in Eastern religions has an emphasis on chhand (poetical 


metres), alankar (embellishments via symbology and metaphor), ras (aesthetic feeling), and 


°° Nanak Bhavarth Dipak (1888) is an exegesis of extracts from the Haniimdn Natak, based on his notes 
prepared for the instruction of the young prince of Nabha under his tutelage. See, Hantiman Natak, British 
Library: India Office Library, or. 2561. Many manuscript copies exist in collections. 

°7 Richard King, Orientalism and Religion: Postcolonial Theory, India and 'the Mystic East’, Florence, KY, 
(USA: Routledge, 1999), p. 106. 
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jap (repetition), and is mainly alochandtmak (of a critical nature). The poetic forms or 
(alankar) are the various puns, similes, and types of metaphors. These involve hyperbole, 


wordplay, assonance, onomatopoeia, anaphora, verbal patterns and other literary forms that 


are used to give the poetic feeling (ras).7” 


By the of the nineteenth century the historian Giani Gian Singh states that his purpose 


of rewriting his Navin Panth Prakash in Braj Bhasha, into the Punjabi prose work Tvarikh 


272 
d. 


Gur Khalsa, was due to the poetic Braj Bhasha being no longer understoo The style in his 


first work is based on the earlier epic Braj work Gur Pratap Suraj Granth by Kavi Santokh 
Singh, hence the necessity to rewrite it. A text in prose that is comparatively simple to 


understand is Guru kian Sakhian (1868 AD), which is contains a detailed account of the 
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episodes of the Tenth Guru.“ In exegesis the verses or hymn is explained in greater detail 


with other historical evidence or scriptural references. This requires the Giani to learn the 


explanations and history from traditional Sampraddavan, as the verses did not carry all the 
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salient details.“’” To note historical details in scriptures written in verses was secondary and 


contemporary Sikhs may have understood the languages and intertextual leitmotivs, or were 


taught the necessary skills or exegesis (viakhid) in a Taksal (traditional school), hence the lack 
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of texts that are in prose.”’” My view is that the texts in poetry were not taken literally 


therefore it must be interpreted carefully to avoid placing it within preconceived frameworks 
of Western historiography. Richard King proficiently explains the purpose of scripture in 


Eastern religions: 


*1! The text referred to for this is Kanh Singh, Gurshabad Alankar, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2001). 
2” Giani Gian Singh, Tvarikh Guru Khalsa, (1888), reprint, 2 vols, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1993), II, p. 1145, 
verse 601. 
°73 See Piara Singh Padam, Gurii Gobind Singh ji de Darbari Ratan, (Patiala: the author, 1976), p. 263. 
274 See Balwant Singh, S7i Nirmal Panth Bodh, (Kankhal, Haridwar: Nirmal Panchayat Akhara, 1998), for a 
guide to the Nirmala Sampradavan (Puritan hermeneutical school). 

G. W. Leitner, History of Indigenous Education in the Punjab Since Annexation and in 1882, reprint, (Delhi: 
Amar Prakashan, 1982), pp. 34-35. 
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In this sense only the most basic ‘thread’ of teaching is given, making the composition 
amenable to mnemonic memorisation, but also requiring commentarial exposition for 
meaning to become clear. The emphasis placed upon chanting and communal 
recitation (sangayana) is further evidence of the importance of orality in traditional 
Indian culture (and elsewhere). It is clear that many of the religious ‘texts’ that are 
studied by scholars were originally chanted rather than read. However, if viewed as a 
written work the repetitious nature of some religious compositions appears peculiarly 
redundant, while on the other hand the extreme brevity of others can be frustrating to a 
literate person looking for explicit and elaborate expression.’””° 
It is clear that early Sikh scripture and historical texts generally fall into this category, but 
Sikh history has gone from a style composed in verse, to a Western historical method written 
in prose, which took place during colonialism and the Singh Sabha. I am not suggesting that 
both methods were completely poles apart, but that in Sikh tradition history was written in a 
method that was somewhat in between, or that could be described as a merger or 


reconciliation of the two.7”” 


The first style is central to this study and its emphasis or 
metanarrative must be taken into consideration, as Sikh literature was written for completely 
different goals. We may miss important nuances of the text if we take them on face value, as 
an author maybe including an important metanarrative, as well as directly recording Sikh 
history. Generally translators have failed to acknowledge this and this furthers the confusion 
about texts, including the DG. 

Sikh scholars basing their interpretations solely on Singh Sabha literature run the risk 
of narrow interpretation. More importantly there is select use of texts, when there are many 
more available, so much so that most Sikh history today is simply reproduction. This limited 
scope of texts to examine Sikhism, due to the censorship by the Singh Sabha movement has 


continued into Sikh Studies today, so the model often presented of Sikhism is a narrow one. 


Jakobsh states that in Sikh Studies ‘the vast range of methods and approaches found within 


*76 Richard King, Orientalism and Religion: Postcolonial Theory, India and 'the Mystic East', Florence, KY, 
(USA: Routledge, 1999), p. 64. 

*"7 Traditional Sikhism is the doctrine and practice of learning from what traditional Sikhs define as a broader 
canon, the Granth, and the oral and recorded histories of the Panth. 
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the study of religion has been largely overlooked.”””* Likewise in his autobiography McLeod 
accepts that his historical method is one of many possible methods, and that in reality Sikh 
studies requires a greater richness in enquiry.”” In relation to the DG, Rinehart is of the 


opinion that it is only with diverse methods that new inferences be made about existing 


280 


knowledge.” Maybe that due to the fear of reprisal there is a lack of studies on the volatile 
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subject of the DG, as pointed out by McLeod, Rinehart, and Ballantyne.’ Generally this has 


also ‘dampened prospects for attracting bright and inquiring minds into Sikh Studies.’”*” 


The detailed discussion of the historical sources begins in the next chapter. The editing 
and dating of texts is a key issue in the use of historical sources, as Chapter Three primarily 


deals with accounts of the DG. 


278 1) R. Jakobsh, ‘Where do we go from here?’, The Sikh Review, Calcutta, October, (2001). 

°7 W.H. McLeod, Discovering the Sikhs: Autobiography of a Historian, (New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004), 
. 130 

Bio The issues surrounding the DG are varied ‘they go straight to the heart of matters relating to theology, liturgy, 

and the life of one of Sikhism’s most revered figures’, R. Rinehart, “Strategies for interpreting the Dasam 

Granth’, in Sikhism And History, eds Pashaura Singh, Norman G. Barrier, (2004), p. 137. 

*8! WH. McLeod, ‘The literature of the Sikhs’,in Textual Sources for the Study of Sikhism, University of 

Chicago Press, 1990, p. 2. R. Rinehart, ‘Strategies for interpreting the Dasam Granth’, in Sikhism and History, 

eds. P. Singh, Norman G. Barrier, (2004), p. 137. T. Ballantyne, ‘Looking back, looking forward: the 

historiography of Sikhism’, New Zealand Journal of Asian Studies, University of Otago, 4, 1, June, (2002), 5— 

29, p. 6. 

°82 WH. McLeod, Discovering the Sikhs: Autobiography of a Historian, (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004), p. 

130. 
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2 THE EDITING AND DATING OF TEXTS 


In this thesis a number of rare primary sources are brought to light, in order to construct an 
accurate chronology of the textual history of the DG, it is necessary to determine the dates of 
primary sources that refer to it. The essays of Gurinder Mann in the Journal of Punjab Studies 
is a valuable source in understanding this issue, as he discusses some early sources related to 
the life of the Tenth Guru. McLeod (2003) states: 


It must be remembered that Kahn Singh Nabha, Ganda Singh, Piara Singh Padam, and 
Shamsher Singh Ashok all have edited texts at their disposal. This means that they 
have separated the individual words that were linked to the original manuscripts, and 
they may have corrected the spelling and the grammar of the original. In most cases 
they will have correctly reproduced the meaning intended by the original scribe. In 
some cases, however, they will have concealed his intentions.”® 


In the literature review I soon discovered that early manuscripts were readily edited during 
and after the Singh Sabha movement. Most historians insist that primary sources be examined 


rather than secondary source material, as there are many dangers in relying on material in 
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print.” In the following sections is the examination of the literature used to construct the 


textual history of the DG, as Chapter Three, Four, and Five, rely on the primary sources. 


2.1. Kavi Kankan, Das Gur Katha, circa 1696 AD 


Kavi Kankan was in attendance at the Court of the Tenth Guru and composed verses 
in an admixture of Braj Bhasha and Punjabi which narrates the lives of the ten Gurus. From 


events and details in the manuscript, the Das Gur Katha (A Narrative of the Ten Gurus) is 
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from circa 1696 AD.” The colophon indicates the author's name but not the year of 


°83 W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
pp. 17-18. 

°4 G_R. Elton, The Practice of History, (New York: Crowell, 1967), p. 181. 

°85 The modern date of the first Khalsa ceremony is 1699 AD. From the dates in historical sources it looks likely 
that this ceremony took place around 1696-1699 AD. The next text examined in this section, the Prahlad Rai 
rahitnama has a colophon of 1696 AD, and it records that it was said after the first Khalsa ceremony. This issue 
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composition. The only known manuscript of the work was present in the Punjab Public 
Library at Lahore, and a copy was obtained for the Library of Khalsa College, Amritsar, in 
1956.°*° The work deals with events up to the creation of the Khalsa and what took place 
during that year. This work is rarely commented upon and adds new knowledge about the DG. 
In the manuscript of this work it is followed by the rahitnama of Prahlad Singh (Rai), 
discussed next, this clearly proves this rahitnamad was written just after the creation of the 


Khalsa Panth by the Tenth Guru. 


2.2. Prahlad Rai Rahitnama, 1696 AD 


Padam states that as Prahlad Rai records that the code was dictated at Abachal Nagar 
(Eternal City), this cannot be historically correct as the dates do not correspond.7*’ Abachal 
Nagar is where the Tenth Guru is said to have ascended in 1708, now known as Takht 
Abachal Nagar Hazur Sahib. The area received its name from a random verse (hukamanama) 
taken by the Guru from AG at this place, the verse contained the words Abachal Nagar. The 
colophon within the rahitnamd is Sunday, 20 January 1696 AD/Sunday 5 Magh 1752 VS, 
while the Guru arrived in Nanded in 1707-8 AD/1765 VS.*** The term Abachal Nagar may 


not refer to a physical place but a holy place as it does in the verse.” In addition to the 


is beyond the scope of this thesis so for more information see Karam Singh ‘Historian’, Katik ke Vaisakh, 
(1908), (Ludhiana: Lahore Bookshop, 1979). 

°86 Kirpal Singh, Catalogue of Punjabi and Urdu Manuscripts, (Amritsar: Khalsa College, Sikh History 
Research Department, 1963), pp. 4-5. 

°87 pS Padam, Rahitname, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2000) p. 47. This argument employed by Padam is found in 
the earlier Mahan Kosh, p. 796. 

°88 sanbat satrah sai bhe barakh bavanja nihar magh vadi thiti pancami ravivar subh var.38. After taking the 
initiation of the double-edged sword, Prahlad Rai was known as Prahlad Singh, the same is also true for the 
name of the rahitnama. 

°8? Guru Arjan Dev, AG, p.783: ‘abichal nagaru gobind gurii ka namu japat sukhu paid ram. Eternal and 
immovable is the City of God and Guru, chanting His Name, I have found peace.’ AG, internet version 
translated by Dr Sant Singh Khalsa and Dr Kulbir Thind. McLeod (2003), pp. 70-71, argues along the same 
lines as Padam, ‘that the author clumsily locates Guru Gobind Singh in Abachalnagar (Nander).’ Therefore, 
McLeod dates this document to be from around the 1720s to 30s. 
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internal colophon and Chhibbar’s (1769) and Kaushish (1797) reference to this work, the 
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earlier date seems more likely. 


2.3. Chaupa Singh Rahitnamad, circa 1699 AD 


Chaupa Singh was the playmate (khidava) of the Guru and taught the Guru how to 
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write.-” He composed a code of conduct in the presence of the Guru, giving it the title Haziri 


rahitnama.”** Chaupa Singh was a follower of the adopted son of Mata Sundari, as a result of 


S.° McLeod estimates the date of the 


a public fracas he was executed in 1724 AD/1780 V 
Chaupa Singh rahitnamd to be circa 1740. He does not provide any solid evidence or 
argumentation for this date.””* On the other hand, Padam (2000) considers it to be from 
approximately 1700 AD. From my own research of manuscripts I am inclined towards the date 
Padam concludes. McLeod employs three manuscripts to draw his conclusion, but he may not 
have been aware of manuscript 227 at Khalsa College, containing the rahitname of Bhai Nand 
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Lal and Chaupa Singh in one compilation.”~ This is a transcribed copy of a manuscript 


296 3 ry 
2°8 Modern versions of this work are 


written by the house servant of Guru Gobind Singh 
heavily edited. An accurate date of this document is crucial as it records the earliest textual 


history of the DG. If the Tenth Guru dictated this rahitnama, then we have a firsthand 


°° Amritsar: Khalsa College, MSS 1797 contains both the Das Gur Katha and Prahlad Singh Rahitnama. The 
dating of Das Gur Katha was discussed previously. Kirpal Singh dates this to be from 1699 CE, see H. Singh, 
ed., Encyclopedia of Sikhism. The manuscript photocopy was taken from the Lahore Public Library and is 
stamped with a date of 1884 AD. 
°°! Kanh Singh Nabha also writes that Chaupa Singh composed a rahitndmd that scribes had corrupted, Mahan 
Kosh, p. 479. 
°°? For a translation see: W.H. McLeod, The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 
1987). 
°° H. Singh, ed., Encyclopedia of Sikhism, 4 vols, (Patiala: Punjabi University), I, p. 454. 
°°4 WH. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987,), and W. H. 
McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003,), p. 94. 
°°’ Prof. Kirpal Singh, Catalogue of Punjabi and Urdu Manuscripts, (Amritsar: Khalsa College, Sikh History 
Research Department, 1963), pp. 105-106. Bhai Nand Lal was the poet-laureate of the Guru’s Court, and 
generally wrote in Persian. 

W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
pp. 16-17. 
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narration of the DG compositions by its author. Kesar Singh Chhibbar notes that Chaupa 
Singh was selected by ‘Guru Gobind Singh to produce the first rahitnamda, code of conduct, 
and as he humbly pleaded insufficient competence for so weighty a responsibility, he was 
reassured by the promise that the Guru himself would inspire and direct the words which he 


uttered.” 


2.4 Prem Sumarag Granth, 1701 AD 


We find the same issue with the dating of the Prem Sumarag Granth by 
McLeod, just like the previous rahitnamd manuscripts discussed. McLeod explains that in the 
Sikhs of the Khalsa he located this work to the nineteenth century but due to the discovery of 


Leyden’s work he would have to place it to an earlier date. ””* 


He also was of the opinion that 
the views of the Tat Khalsa that they were unable to accept the practice in the text, and 
possible a reason of their declaration that it was a later text. *°° From this we can also deduce 
that many manuscripts may have been edited, or dated incorrectly due to the idea that they are 
‘Hindu,’ the anathema of the Singh Sabha. This would obviously apply to the DG as well. In 
regards to the dating McLeod writes in his translation of Prem Sumarag that an early date of 
1701-02 is impossible for this text?! Randhir Singh noted that in his possession was a 
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document of the Prem Sumarag dated 1701 CE.” Introduced in this thesis is an anthology 


(MSS 877 J) at Guru Nanak Dev University that has the Prem Sumarag within it. It records a 


°*7 Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, ed. Harbans Singh, 4 vols, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1992), I, pp. 454-455. 

°°8 Leydon’s work (British Library Add. 26588) also includes a translation of the Bachitra Natak. Gurinder 
Singh Mann and Parmjit Singh Grewal discovered this manuscript. 

°°? Kanh Singh Nabha, Gurumat Martand, 2 vols, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), I, p. 33. Padam (1998) considers the 
date to be 1765 AD. 

30° W.H. McLeod, ‘Reflections on Prem Sumdrag,’ Journal of Punjab Studies, University of Dunedin, Otago. 
www. global.ucsb.edu/punjab/14.1_McLeod_Review.pdf 

*l WH. McLeod, trans., Prem Sumarag, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006,), p. 7. 

°° Randhir Singh, ed., Prem Sumdrag, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1953), p. 58. 
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colophon of or 1708 AD/1765 VS on folio 643.°° If we take into consideration Leyden’s 
translations that include the Bachitra Natak, Prem Sumarag Granth, and Bhagat Ratnavalt, 


this could indicate they were in one binding, as well as a date probably early in the eighteenth 


century: 
Table 1: EUR MSS Mackenzie x1 
No. | Composition Author 
1. Bachitra Natak Guru Gobind Singh 
2, 41 st Var Bhai Gurdas 
3. Parts of Bhagat Ratndvali*** | Bhai Mani Singh 
4. Gian Ratnavalt Bhai Mani Singh 
5. Kurka of Guru Gobind Singh | Attributed to scribe Nand*” 


The second translations of Leyden are: 
1. Prem Sumarag. Folios 2a-8a (reproduced in 15a -28b) 


2. The opening verse of Jap ji and Jap Sahib. Folio 9a 


3. Jap ji Paramarath (Explanation of Jap). Folios 9a-15a°" 


Bearing in mind that Leyden must have travelled to India before 1800 AD and the existence of 
his translation, it seems ever more likely that the document may have been written in the 
Court of the Tenth Guru. This adds further weight to any information within it regarding the 
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*°3 There are other copies see Prem Sumdrag, Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, MSS 834 E, 1861 cE. I 
examined MSS 877 J in March 2009. 

*4 This work has been described in this thesis. See chapter 1.8.7. 

°° The original text in the Mackenzie Collection: A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts, by Colin 
Mackenzie, p. 526, incorrectly reads: ‘5. Sri Vichitra Natak by Guru Govind Sing. 6. Kuraka of Guri Govind 
Sing from the Punjabi of Nund. 7. Inyan retnavali.’ Incidently, number six (number five in my list) is a Court 
poet’s piece praising the Tenth Guru. 

°° Add. 26588. 

307 Modern versions of this work are edited and for an edited reprint of the original see Randhir Singh, ed., Prem 
Sumarag, (Amritsar: Sikh History Society, 1965.). 
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2.5 Kavi Sainapat, Sri Gur Sobha Granth, 1701-11 AD 


In the Sri Gur Sobha Granth (The Radiance of the Guru) the author has not clearly 
stated his takhallus or chhap (pen-name). This style resonates with some portions of the DG. 
Historians believe it to be the work of Saina Singh who employed the chhap Sainapat. In the 
Sri Gur Sobha Granth, Sainapat gives his pen name as Khalsa (Khalsa bach) and this pen 
name is also in the colophon of the manuscript.*°’ Even though S7Z Gur Sobhd is an 
eighteenth century production the actual date of its creation has been debated. The author 
states that it was composed on August 1701 AD/1758 VS Bhddau sudi 15°” Randhir Singh 
calculates that the Granth was written in 1711 AD. This is determined by the Vikrami (VS) 
calendar that it was written in Bhddau on the first puniya (full moon) as traditional Indian VS 
calendars are lunar. This equates to two possible dates 11" August or 14" September 1711 
Ab.”'° Kanh Singh Nabha dates the manuscript as 1730, Sumer Singh as 1711, and Akali Kaur 
Singh as 1741.2" In my assessment, it is vital to note that the colophon is at the beginning of 
the text and not at the end. In the colophon the poet records, ‘I am going to write this Granth 
of yours [Tenth Guru] please enlighten my intellect.2."°'? The present tense of the colophon 
suggests to me that 1701 AD is the date that the document was commenced. The author writes 
events up to the ascension of Guru Gobind Singh that took place in 1708. The last two 
chapters are devoted to the descent by Sikhs in Delhi due to the innovation of the Khalsa by 


the Guru. This could have taken place up to 1711. 


°°8 Baba Sumer Singh, Gurbilds Patshahi 10, and Akali Kaur Singh give the name as Sainapati and Saina Singh. 
°° Tbid., adhidi 1:6 and p. 63. This is the date recorded in the copy belonging to Akali Kaur Singh Nihang. 

*'° Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirrati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962). 

31! Kanh Singh Nabha, Gurumat Sudhdkar, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1990), p. 485.Writing in 1882, Sumer 
Singh dates the composition of the text 1711 AD/ 1768 VS, Bava Sumer Singh, Sri Guri Pad Prem Prakash, 
(Lahore: Aftab-i Panjab, 1882), p. 713. Akali Kaur Singh presents this in his 1927 and 1935 editions of Sri Gur 
Sobha, that the word athdavan (fifty-eight) in the colophon be modified to read athanav (ninety-eight), making 
the date of the text 1741 AD/ 1798 VS. Sainapat, Kavi Sainadpati Rachit Sri Gur Sobha Granth, ed. Ganda Singh, 
(Patiala: Punjabi University, 1996,), pp. 5, 22. 

>! Ibid, p. 63: racon granth tumari katha karahu budhi pragas.4. 
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2.6 Sohan Singh, Gurbilas Patasahi Chhevin, 1718 AD 


The Gurbilas of the Sixth Guru (The Blissful narration of the Sixth Sovereign) 
contains many historical points related to miri-piri. This life story of the Sixth Guru was said 
to have been heard from Bhai Mani Singh and written by Sohan Singh. The hagiography itself 
is influenced in terms of poetry and structure from many compositions in the DG.*'? The 
colophon is given at the end of the work as 1718 AD/ 1775 VS. Many scholars contend this 
date and claim that the hagiography is too anachronistic, citing the demolition of Nurdin’s 
sarai (inn) an incident of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s time in the work.*'* According to Kanh 


Singh this would place the document to be from circa 1843 ap.°”° 


Manuscript 651 at the 
Khalsa College records the colophon to be 1718 AD and that it was rewritten in 1844 AD /1901 
vS.*'° The Akal Takht Sahib Jathedar, Joginder Singh Vedanti, states that this incident of 
Nurdin was added in and was not in the early recensions and states that this incident took 


place in 1738.71” 


Scholars deduce that this incident is mentioned due to the words ‘Ranjit’ 
Singh in the text, however this could actually mean, ‘battle victorious Singhs’ rather than 


actually referring to Maharaja ‘Ranjit Singh’. This work is rarely commented on and adds 


new information about the DG. 


313 Sohan Singh, Gurbilas Patasahi Chhevin, (1718), eds. Jathedar Joginder Singh Vedanti and Amarjit Singh, 
(Amritsar: SGPC, 1999,), pp. 43-48. 

*!4 Harbans Singh, ed., Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, 4 vols, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1992), II, p.134; and 
Surjit Hans, A Reconstruction of Sikh History from Sikh Literature, p. 270. 

3!5 Prof. Kirpal Singh, Catalogue of Punjabi and Urdu Manuscripts, (1963), p. 8. 

316 Thid. Another manuscript of this work is Gurbilas Patasahi Chhevin, Chandigarh: Punjab University, A.C. 
Joshi Library, MS 1176. 

3!7 Sohan Singh, Gurbilas Patasahi Chhevin, (1718), eds. Jathedar Joginder Singh Vedanti and Amarjit Singh, 
(Amritsar: SGPC, 1999), p. 71. 
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2.7 Bhai Mani Singh, Bhagat Ratnavali, 1721 AD 


Bhagat Ratnavali (The garland of Sikh Saints) is a fika@ (exposition) in Punjabi prose, 
of the Var (ballad) eleven from Varan Bhai Gurdas.*'* The name of Bhai Mani Singh occurs 
at several places in the text, in the third person. For some scholar’s this makes the authorship 
doubtful.*'? This is a very strange position as most Sikh scriptures are written in the third 
person, including the Gurbani in AG. The anecdotes given are said to have been narrated by 
Guru Gobind Singh to Bhai Mani Singh.*”° One possibility is that a Sikh who heard Bhai 
Mani Singh at a Gurdwara recorded them. The work may be dated between 1706 when Guru 
Gobind Singh left Punjab for the South and 1737.**' The year of Baba Kaladhari’s death, who 
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owned a colophon dated manuscript copy of the work.” The general format of dialogue 


within this work is that of Sikh(s) visiting the Guru and asking questions. The Guru answers 
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and the Sikh(s) pleased with his answer then bows at his feet.“ This literature form is 


described as goshati (dialogue).*”* 
Dharam Chand Batish completed his PhD thesis on the same work Sikhan di 
Bhagatmala in 1979, under the tutelage of the late Prof. Surinder Singh Kohli. In 2003, Kohli 


wrote a translation of the DG without including the Charitropakhyan. The biggest surprise is 


318 This work is also known as Sikhan di Bhagatmdl, (Gur) Sikhan di Bhagatmdla or Bhagatavali. 

3! Balbir Singh Nanda, ‘Bhagat ratnavali’, ed. Harbans Singh, in Encyclopedia of Sikhism, 4 vols, (Patiala: 
Punjabi University, 1992), I, p. 316. 

32° The movements of Bhai Mani Singh under the orders of the Tenth Guru are narrated by Seva Singh, Shahid 
Bilas, 1800, ed. Garja Singh, (Ludhiana: Panjab Sahit Academy, 1961), pp. 65-75. 

2! The movements of Bhai Mani Singh under the orders of the Tenth Guru are narrated by Seva Singh, Shahid 
Bilas, (1800), ed. Garja Singh, (Ludhiana: Panjab Sahit Academy, 1961,), pp. 65-75. 

*”? This extant manuscript is the earliest and is from 1738 AD. It is kept in the private collection of the late Prof. 
Pritham Singh. Also see Amritsar: Bhai Santokh Singh Library, MS 6970. 

*°3 Some manuscripts following the exegesis of Varan Bhai Gurdds contain stories about some of the Sikhs 
connected with the last four Gurus. The first part of the work ends with the words: ‘tika var yarvin di puri hot - 
here ends the exposition of the eleventh Var,’ the second part concludes with ‘Sakhian purian hoia — the stories 
end here.’ The language and style in both the parts is identical. The current printed version comprises of only the 
first part, as Bhai Vir Singh edited it. He deletes the portions related to the life of the Tenth Guru and the DG. 
*°4 Balbir Singh Nanda, ‘Bhagat ratndvali’, Encyclopedia of Sikhism, ed. Harbans Singh, 4 vols, (Patiala: 
Punjabi University, 1992), I, p. 316. 
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that Kohli believed the Chaubis Avatar to be the work of the Guru but not the 
Charitropakhyan even though both contain the same pen-names. It is interesting to note that 
in the thesis by Dharam Chand Batish all the areas in the Sikhan di Bhagatmala that mention 
the DG compositions and the Charitropakhyan, have been removed from the printed edition 
of the thesis. Fortunately, Trilochan Singh Bedi published a full version of the text.*? The 
editing of this text on two occasions suggests some intrigue. As this work is attributed to Bhai 
Mani Singh a close associate of the Tenth Guru and explains the DG, and that the Bhai was a 
compiler of the Granth, makes this work very significant. This work is rarely commented on 


and adds new information about the DG. 


2.8 Gurbaksh Singh, Gur Ratan Mal Sau Sakhi, 1724 AD 


This work is one hundred stories told by the Tenth Guru to Gurbaksh Singh in the 
sangat, which were later recorded by Sahib Singh. In this scripture are direct references to the 
Sikh canon. There is a verse related to the Granth and its role as the Guru in Sakhi (story) 78. 
It has two meanings depending on how it is edited or padchhed (the words are split). Padam, 
Ran Singh, and Nayar record the same the verse as: 
das avatar gur ek sama iun janai jion meru. ekddas gur granth jt bani satigur her. 3. oe 
das avatar gur ek sam yau janai jo mer. ikddasamo guru granth ji bani satigur her.1. ay 

ekdasa gur granth ji bani sati bhar gur her. gone 
The third line given by Nayyar would translate as: ‘The bani of the first and Tenth Guru’s 
Granth is loaded with truth and is the Guru.3.’Attar Singh of Bhadour translates this line in 


the eighty-first Sakhi, of Sakhee Book or the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion 


*°5 Trilochan Singh Bedi, ed., Sikhan di Bhagatmaila, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1994). 

*26 Gurbax Singh, Sau Sakhi or Gur Ratan Mal, ed. Piara Singh Padam, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2001), p. 152. 

*27 Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (1919), p. c: gives this quote in reference to those supporting the DG. 

*°8 Gurbax Singh, Sau Sakhi or Gur Ratan mal, ed. G. S. Nayyar, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1995), p. xxxiv. In 
his study of the Sau Sakhi, Nayyar compared three manuscripts from the State archive of Punjab ms. 683, the 
Amritsar: Darbar Sahib, Sikh reference Library (Bhai Santokh Singh), ms. x 2 7165 and ms. 1595. Ibid., p.104. 
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and Doctrines, as the following: “May know the ten Gooroos as of equal position, may think 
the ‘First Grunth Sahib’ as the 11" Gooroo...” I offer this translation for the other versions of 
the text by Padam and Ran Singh: 

Know the ten manifestations of the Guru as One, in equal position and the same. 

The eleventh Guru Granth Sahib’s hymns are the true-Guru.3. 
If we modify ekddasa (eleven) to ika dasamo — one to ten, then last line will read: 

The first to the Tenth Guru Granth Sahib’s hymns are the true-Guru.3. 
As traditional accounts record the Khalsa as the eleventh Guru and the Guru Granth as the 


twelfth Guru, the second translation becomes even more likely.*”” 


The importance of referring 
to original manuscripts like the copies of the Sau Sakhi, and determining the accuracy of the 
text is highlighted with this example. 

In the Khalsa College (Amritsar) Library a manuscript of Sau Sakhi (S.H.R: 1455) has 
a date of compilation as 1714, it also finishes with the Ugradanti. The last story of the printed 
version of the Sau Sakhi states that this was added on 1764. This creates a difficult situation to 
explain, but it may be that this particular manuscript may not have the last story present but 
only further work can verify this. The Sau Sakhi in Patiala (Bhasha Vibhag, ms. 352) also has 
the same colophon. 

As stated in the introduction to methods many texts have been changed and modified. 


The Sau Sakhi has also become a victim. Attar Singh writes: 


The Gooroo showed a great skill of Kok science in enjoying his wives. There is no 
order to relate the following 3 Sakhees which give detailed accounts of the mutual 


*°° The eleventh Guru is the Khalsa according to traditional accounts, and the Sarabloh Granth. The Granth is 
called the dvadas Guru, the Twelfth Guru in the Sarabloh Granth: in ko daras satigur kau darasan bolanu gurii 
sabad guru grantha. dvaddas kal parabraham dhani chhai granth panth khalasa varatanta. das gobind phatah 
satiguru ki granth khalasa gura badantha.315. Guru Gobind Singh, Sarabloh Granth Sahib, Svami Harinam Das 
Udasin, ed., Sampuran Satik Sri Sarabloh Granth Sahib, 2nd edition, 3 vols. n.p: Buddha Dal, n.d., p. 497. The 
earliest manuscripts of the Sarabloh Granth are from 1698 AD see Gurinder Singh Mann, Journal of Punjab 
Studies, USBC, vol. 15, no. 1&2, 2008, p. 254. 
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pleasures derived by the husband (the Gooroo) and wives from conjugal intercourse. 
The 54", 55", 56" Sakhees are therefore omitted.**° 


In the footnote Attar Singh translates Kok, ‘to be a science of enjoying women, prescribing 
rules, methods, and medicines by which conjugal pleasure may be best obtained.’**' The Kok 
shastra (sexual treatise) was written by Nanda and Mukunda (1603 AD) who are said to have 


been brothers. They were the joint authors of a work on the Kamashastra called Koka-sar 


which was composed in 1603 AD/1660 VS.>*” 


2.9 Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10,1751 AD 


Gurbilas Patashahi 10 (The Blissful Narration of the Tenth Sovereign) is said to be 
the discourses of Bhai Mani Singh versified by Kuir Singh. This immediately gives it more 


weight as Bhai Mani Singh, who was mentioned previously, was a prominent figure in the 
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Court of the Guru.””” Kuir Singh is conscious of key scriptures such as Bachitra Natak, other 


DG compositions, Si Gur Sobha, Ani Rai’s Jangnama, and Bhai Nand Lal’s compositions.* 8 
The narration of the AG receiving the Guruship is given explicitly in this work, although it 
features in many of the works previously discussed, consequently, it is invaluable for Sikh 
history. Extant manuscripts exist of this work like S.H.R: 605 in Khalsa College, Amritsar, 


compiled in 1751. 


33° Tt may be that it was removed from the original handwritten manuscripts. This remains to be determined. 
From my examination of an extant manuscript (MSS 13924) at the British Library which was the original used 
by Attar Singh, the three stories in question are not present. On another note, the translation by him is dubious as 
his letters of correspondence with the British administration show that Attar Singh wrote his translation to 
confuse the Sikhs and the exiled Sikh King, Dalip Singh. This is recorded in his unpublished diaries which 
contain the letters of correspondance. 

°3! Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book or the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and Doctrines, trans. 
Attar Singh, (Benares: Medical Hall Press, 1873), p. 98. 

882 Hastalikhit Hindi Pustakon kai Samshipta Vivaraina. (Pratham khand), (Vairanasi: Nagari Pracarini Sabha, 
1964). 

°33 Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999). The colophon of 
the work also records this, as well as adhiai 21, p. 276. 

$34 J. Singh, Outlines of Sikh Philosophy, (Patiala: Sikh Hertitage Publications, 2000,), p. 21. 
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2.10 Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bansavalinama, 1769 AD 


Kesar Singh Chhibbar was a descendant of Chaupa Singh, his work Bansdvalinama 
Dasan Patashahian ka (The Genealogy of the Ten Sovereigns) is seen to be inaccurate by 
some scholars. They argue that the manuscript copy of the ‘Kartarpur? bir (recension) of AG 
has a colophon of 1661, while Kesar Singh gives another date that does not correspond, as he 


writes: ‘The completion of the Adi Granth is 1658 ap.”>** 


He also gives a date for the 
compilation of DG that some scholars would consider is wrong due to his previous 
‘inaccuracy’ of the date of the AG completion.**° Kesar Singh Chhibbar completed this work 
in 1769 but he was present in the Court of the Tenth Guru. He writes that he examined the DG 
manuscript in the Court. He was also an attendant of the Guru’s wife therefore his text has 
considerable historical importance for any discussion of the textual development of DG. He 


also narrates in detail the actual events of the AG-DG joint recension created by Bhai Mani 


Singh. 


2.11 Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 1776 AD 


Mahima Prakash (The Light of Praise) of the Gurus was composed in 1776, and is 
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stated in the internal colophon.””’ The author was a descendant of the Second Guru and was a 


member of the Bhalla dynasty of families. This work in extant form is quite rare and the UK 


houses an early extant manuscript preserved at the Guru Nanak Sikh Museum, Leicester.*** It 


*35 Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansdvalinama Dasi Patashahii ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), pp. 18-19, 164, verse 266. 

36 RS. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (Delhi: Panjabi Sahit Sabha, 1962), pp. 29-30. 

°37 For more information see: S. K. Dhillion, The Sikh Gurus, (Delhi: Shree Publishers, 2007.). 

338 T eicester: Sikh museum, Holy Bones, MSS Leism.2004.78, also see Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 
MS 897 A (1847 AD) and MS 842 A. I examined the first manuscript in 2005. 
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is one of the oldest manuscripts available of Mahima Prakash. It is important not to get this 


confused with an earlier work of 1773 AD on which this manuscript is probably based.*” 


2.12 Sarup Singh Kaushish, Gurii kian Sakhian, 1790 AD 


The editor and translator (Purewal & Bindra) of Guri kian Sakhian (Stories of the 
Gurus) are both scholars that find the contents of DG offensive. It is of no surprise that they 
challenge the colophons of DG given by Sarup Singh in Gura kian Sakhian. The calculation 
of the colophon recorded in the Charitropakhyan that Purewal examines is very dubious to 
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say the least. As VS dates can be 56 or 57 years and lunar calendars fluctuate. 
they do a great service to Sikh Studies by their translation and commentary. The original is a 
rare example of a work in prose so it is very clear what the text narrates compared to accounts 
in poetry. 

There are a number of important points in this work that shed light on the DG. For 
instance the Guru is named as Gobind Das. This is very important as the pen-name Gobind 
Das occurs in the Chaubis Avatar, as part of the couplet that is commonly repeated in Sikh 
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praxis.” Also within this section is the martyrdom of the Ninth Guru with specific quotations 


from the Bachitra Natak.*” There is some interesting information about the compilation of 
the AG. The Sodhis on being asked to provide the Guru with the AG, reply to the Guru that 


he could correct his recension from the ‘Kartarpuri bir’, either by collecting it or by copying 


it? There is manuscript evidence that suggests this but this story is modified in later 


°° Prof. Kirpal Singh, Catalogue of Punjabi and Urdu Manuscripts, (1963), p. 18. This version is by Bava 
Kirpal Singh. In this thesis the referencing is against the Mahima Prakash printed by Bhasha Vibhag, Patiala. 
*“° This is discussed earlier in ‘Note on Transliteration and Dates’. 
*4! Sarup Singh Kaushish, Gurii kian Sakhian, Sakhi 36, 27, and 28. See Appendix 2: Translations 4. 
342 q.. oe 

Ibid., Sakhi 36. 
*3 The Sodhis were relations of the Guru, who contested the Guruship. 
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accounts. There are a very small number of extant manuscripts of Guru kian Sakhian, one 


example is at Guru Nanak Dev University (ms. 1018). 


2.13 Sukha Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, 1797 AD 


This is another narration of the life of Guru Gobind Singh which is similar to Kuir 
Singh’s work of 1751. Written in 1797 AD/1854 VS it contains many points related to the DG. 
Unlike the previous narratives the author narrates the adolescent life of the Guru. Sukha Singh 
gives an account of the Guruship ceremony at Nanded based on the account by Gurbaksh 
Singh (Ram Kuar) in the Sau Sakhi. 3 Sukha Singh narrates a dream where he asks the Tenth 
Guru about the Shastra Nam Mald and its meanings.**° This certainly shows what Sukha 


Singh a Granthi (Custodian of scriptures) of Takht Keshgarh Sahib had on his mind. 
2.14 Rattan Singh Bhangu, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, 1841 AD 


In the forward of the S7t Gur Panth Prakash (The Glory of the Holy Guru Panth), 
Dhillon discusses the differences between manuscripts of this scripture, but asserts that the 
differences may not be deliberate.**” However, Bhai Vir Singh who edited the Sri Gur Panth 
Prakash himself admits that the text needed corrections.*** He claims to have done his best to 
correct the manuscript and create the modern text.’ This was confirmed when I read the 
dissertation Editing of the Panth Parkash, by H. S. Chopra. Chopra states that, ‘on comparing 


the published text by Bhai Sahib with MS no.797 of Panjab University, Chandigarh and MS 


si Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guria kian Sakhian, ed. Piara Singh Padam, (Amritsar; Singh Bros, 2003), pp. 9-10. 

The editor states that no original manuscript is extant and that modifications were probably made in the text in 

1868 AD /1925 VS, or when the text was copied by Giani Garja Singh in the twentieth century. 

*45 J. Singh, Outlines of Sikh Philosophy, (Patiala: Sikh Heritage Publishers, 2000), p. 24. 

*6 Sukha Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. Gurcharan Kaur Jaggi, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), adhidi 30, 

verse 35. 

*47 Rattan Singh Bhangu, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, B. S. Dhillion, ed., (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2004), pp. k-L 

. Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, Bhai Vir Singh, ed., (Amritsar: Wazir Hind Press, 1952), p. 2. 
Ibid., p. 3. 
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no.276 of Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar one has the impression that Bhai Vir Singh 


has greatly changed the text’??? 


A feature of later seventeenth and eighteenth century texts is 
the episode of the manifestation of the Devi (Goddess), this has also been excluded. The 
incident is in the Navin Panth Prakash written by Giani Gian Singh in 1880, who used the 
older (Prachin) Panth Prakash by Bhangu as his source. However, in Bhai Vir Singh’s 


edition the episode has been deleted. All the extant manuscripts of the Panth Prakash by 


Bhangu contain this adidi consisting of twenty-four lines.**! 


2.15 Summary 


Generally, the dating of manuscripts has been pushed to a later period rather than 
earlier. I discovered many manuscripts with earlier dates that are included in the previous 
discussion. Many texts have been edited and translations interpreted to suit historical events, 
especially to censor what scholars thought had come from ‘Hinduism’, the anathema of the 
Singh Sabha. Please see ‘Appendix 1: Table 2,’ for tabulated summary of this information. 
The historical works discussed are crucial in determining accurate dates for the textual 
history of the DG and its compositions. Using the sources discussed previously, the next 
chapter narrates the textual history of the DG and events in the Guru’s Court that are related 


to it. 


$0 HS. Chopra, Editing of the Panth Parkash, (unpublished PhD, Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 1990), 
, Pp. XXVi — XXVil. 
*! Thid., pp. XXv — Xxxiv. 
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3. THE TENTH GURU’S EARLY LIFE AND COMPOSITIONS 


Guru Gobind Singh was born in 1666 at Patna Sahib.' He was known as Gobind Das as 
a child.” After the Ninth Guru had been martyred and the ceremonies of investiture concluded, 
he continued his daily practices of prayer and leading the Court at Anandpur Sahib. Bhalla 
writing in 1776 describes the Guru wearing a plume, jewels, adorned with weapons, and a 
tiger knife.* This was typical of rulers at the time in India. He is also described like the 
previous Gurus as having a passion for hunting.* The Guru listened to heroic ballads with the 
narratives explained by Pandit Devi Das.” He hunted and practised fighting arts with daggers 
shaped like a tiger claw.° In 1677 AD/1734 VS he dictated the Japu Sahib, Akal Ustati, and 
the Svaiye.’ He was sixteen years old at the time, according to the contemporary source.* The 
Guru’s love of weapons is found throughout his compositions where Akal Purakh is praised 
as synonymous to the Sword. 

Chaupa Singh explains that in 1678 AD/1735 VS the Guru commenced the Vidia Sagar 


Granth and he notes that another Granth was commenced on the history of the avatars. The 


' Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, p. 59, verses 7:1—2. For a photograph of the birth place of the Guru, 
see Appendix 3: Photograph 2: Takht Harimandir Sahib, Patna Sahib. 

* Trilochan Singh, Anurag Singh, A Brief Account of the Life and Works of Guru Gobind Singh, (Amritsar: 
Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 2002), p. 2. This is clear from the accounts in Gurii kian Sakhian and other eighteenth 
century hagiographies. 

> See Appendix 3: Photograph 4: A Portrait of the Tenth Guru. 

q Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 2 vols, ed. Gobind Singh Lamba, Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 
Punjab, 1971), HU, p. 764, verses 10:11:5—-10. See the translation by Kohli Appendix 3: Translation 7.2. 

° Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, ed. Piara Singh Padam, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2003), p. 78. A 
reference is made in passing to the presence of Pandit Devi Das Chhibbar in the Court of the Ninth Guru when 
Gobind Rai (Guru Gobind Singh) was still a child. He was the teacher of Sainapat, as recorded by Sainapat in the 
Sukhsain Granth: verse 10. Pandit Devi Das wrote the famous Singh Gai kt Katha another product of the court 
of the Tenth Guru, as well as a political treatise known as the Rajanitt. 

° See Appendix 3: Photograph 3: The Childhood Weapons of the Tenth Guru. 

’ Piara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh, Jivan Singh, 1989), p. 94. 

Chaupa Singh records: phera hora kabishari sunano chhadi. nale katha devi das karel so suniai nale shikar 
khelain. nale bankapana khedain. sanmat 1734 japu apani rasani ucar kita. sri akal usatati ucari. sri mukh vak 
savaiye ucare. See Appendix 2: Translations 1, 2 and 6. 

* As Chaupa Singh gives the Guru’s birth date as 1661 AD. A number of scholars have argued for the same see, 
Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan (Patiala: Kalam Mandir, 1990), p. 14, also see 2.2.3 of this thesis. 
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commencement of this Granth is noted by Guru Gobind Singh in the opening of the Bachitra 
Natak.’ Bijai Mukati Granth (The Victory of Liberation) claims that Guru Tegh Bahadur 
instructed four writers: Bhakatmal, Dharam Rai, Kharag Ram, Daya Ram, to write whatever 
the young Gobind Rai instructed the Sikhs about in Court, this was then known as the 
Bachitra Natak Granth. This author then quotes the Apani Katha of the Bachitra Natak. Out 
of the four writers Daya Ram and Dharam Rai later became the first two Panj Pidre (five 
beloveds).'° 

Sometime later a Sikh was incorrectly reciting an AG composition, the Guru 
emphasised the correct santhid (pronunciation of bani) by a verse from his own composition 
the Akal Ustati.'' The Guru’s compositions had become famous so a Rajput Princess wished 
to have the audience of the Guru after she read his bdni.'* Some stanzas were originally 
spoken by the Guru to the Hill Kings, including Raja Bhim Chand and his entourage.'* The 
ten stanzas (Sudh Svaiye) narrate the transitory nature of Reign and the pointlessness of 


superstition and empty ritualism. The Guru proclaims, ‘I say the truth, listen intently all and 


° W. H. McLeod, The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987), p. 82. This is 
actually the date it was commenced. McLeod writes: ‘The rahitnama attributed to Chaupa Singh states that the 
Samundra sagara | Vidia Sagar Granth] and another text entitled the Avatar lila were completed in 1735 
VS/1678-9 AD.’ The date suggests this is Chaubis Avatar and was completed in portions with varying dates. The 
words, being made/ made are used in the actual text. 

'° Tn Chapter three of this thesis the manuscript of Bhai Daya Singh at Aurangabad, where he delivered the letter 
of Zafarnamah is discussed. The final place where Bhai Daya Singh stayed was Takht Hazur Sahib, there is 
another manuscript in the Bunga of Bhai Daya Singh and Dharam Singh said to be written by Bhai Daya Singh, 
at the Takht Sahib. The Bijai Mukati Granth claims to have been written in the court of the Guru, and boasts 
signatures and dates authorising the text by the Tenth Guru signed (daskhat) with his arrow on early March 1702 
AD/ Phagan 19 1759 VS and in 1765/1707-08 AD. Bijai Mukati Granth, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 
2006), pp. 5—6, 186, 257. See Appendix 3: Photograph 16—24 from the Aurangabad manuscript. As well as the 
Charitropakhyan from the Bhai Daya Singh DG at Takht Hazur Sahib, Nanded, also see Appendix 3: 
Photographs 25-26. 

'' Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book or the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and Doctrines, trans. Attar 
Singh, (1873), p. 29. Attar Singh may have understood this story wrong, the line from Aka/ Ustati quoted by 
Guru in the story of correct pronunciation is: Bhavna bihin jug jari marat hain. Guru Gobind Singh, Akal Ustati, 
DG, pp. 16-17, verses 1:71 onwards, describes faithless rituals that are devoid of passion. 

"? Tbid., p. 104. 

'8 Nitnem Satik, (Amritsar: Dam Dami Taksal, 1998), p. 183. This story can be found in earlier eighteenth 
century Sikhs works. Later on the Hill Princes attack the Anandpur Sahib and the Guru meets them in battle, as 
recorded in the Tenth Guru’s ‘Wonderous Drama’. 
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sundry, those that have true love, God will find them’.'* The Guru had a great love of horses 


and is documented as an expert horseman, and this was incorporated into a formalised 
military discipline.’ The Guru was married and had sons from his first wife. History records 
them as having a very intimate relationship: ‘The Gooroo showed a great skill of Kok science 
in enjoying his wives.’'® The Guru was definitely familiar with this text as it is mentioned in 
his Akal Ustati and in even more detail in the Charitropakhydan. As we shall see later it was 


also translated into Gurmukhi under his instruction by the Court-poets.'’ 


3.1. The Court-poets of the Guru 


In 1682 AD/1739 VS the Guru ordered that ‘any Sikh who presents himself with a 
good book, a healthy horse, and armaments will earn my favour.’'® Bhai Nand Lal presented 
his work Bandaginamah (The Epistle of Devotion) to the Guru, after reading it the Guru 


changed the title to Zindaginamah (The Epistle of Life). He said to Bhai Nand Lal ‘your 


919 


composition enchants the heart and rejuvenates life.’"” Bhai Nand Lal then presented the Guru 


with Hantiman Natak (The Play of Hanuman) and the Guru commented ‘after reading this a 


coward and weak person can become a chhatri (warrior)’.”° In this book four pages of the ‘S77 


Ram Chandra Parsram Sanvad’ (A Conversation between Ram and Parshuram) were torn. 


The Guru asked the poets to complete the verses as good as the original and said that ‘they 


'4 Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book or the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and Doctrines, trans. Attar 
Singh, (1873), p. 30. There is a reference to the svaiye used in the Amrit Sanchar. 

'S Tbid., p. 78. Bhai Nand Lal also records in the Tankhanama, verse 31: ‘He is Khalsa who mounts the horse.’ 

'© Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book, p. 98. 

'T See DG, verses: 10:130, 4:275, 2206, 127. ‘ki sinmriti sdsatra ucharant bed. kt kok kab kathat kateb.10.130. 
‘Many recite the Simriti, Shastra and Veda. Many go through Kok Shastra, other poetry books and exegise 
Abrahamic scriptures. 10.130.’ 

'S Sarup Singh Kaushish, (Gura kian Sakhian), Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, 
P. S. Purewal, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 97. 

' Ibid. In the works of Bhai Nand Lal are passing references to the the bani of the Tenth Guru. See, Jot Bigas, 
verse 28. 

°° Ibid. Kanh Singh states that some poets were of the opinion that the Guru received it from Bahadur Shah. 
Mahan Kosh, p. 260. 
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will be granted as much a prize as they demand’. Amrit Rai, a Bhalla, from the same lineage 
as the original poet then completed this work before the Holla Mohalla festival of March 
1680 AD.”! On the other hand, if Chaupa Singh is correct then the Guru actually read this play 
before composing the compositions in the DG, and this would explain why in tradition this 
work is considered the precursor to the DG.” There are clear textual similarities between the 
Hanuman Natak and the DG, for example: 

Kan sune pahichan na kaho so. Sach kahai kai kavi ‘ram’ kahaiya.”* 

Kan sune pahichan na kaho so.” 
From the above passages it seems that the Guru preserved the pen-name of Hirdaya ‘Ram’ 
Bhalla as ‘Ram,’in the passages of the DG that sound and read the same as the Natak. The 
Natak narrates the exploits of Hanuman and Ram, and is referenced in the Ramdvatar by the 
Tenth Guru: 


Kahi natak madh charitra katha. Jaya din suresi nares jatha.17. 


The story as to how did the king help Indra secure victory is narrated in the “Hanuman 
Natak” as well as in (the Guru’s own) “Charitra-Pakhayan’’.17. 


Thus the reason why this story is not explained further in Ram Katha (Ramayan) in the DG, 
was that it was explained in the middle of the Haniiman Natak. The theme of the Natak is the 
heroic sacrifices of Hanuman and surely the Guru liked this due to having the same ideals. A 
manuscript commentary on the Hantiman Natak completed by Rattan Singh Bhangu in 1824- 


5 AD/1881 VS states that his elder brother Kuir Singh was taught by a Brahman named 


*! Ibid. Holla Mohalla is Sikh celebration of the victory of good over evil and involves a mock creation of a 
battle. This is also recorded in the Zindaginamah itself. Also see Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 2 vols, ed. 
Gobind Singh Lamba and Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, Punjab, 1971), ii, p.764. The same story is 
recorded here but other poets such as Alam translating the Purdnik literature are mentioned. 

>? Piara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh, Jivan Singh, 1989), p. 94. 

?3 Hantiman Natak, adidi 2: verse 1. 

*4 Krishndvatar, DG, verse 434. For more examples, see R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: 
Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p 73. 

°> Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), 2 vols, (Patiala: 
Heritage, 1999), II, p. 95. See Guru Gobind Singh, Ramavatar, DG p. 189-90, verse 17. 
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Panjaba who in turn was taught by Saina Singh (Sainapat), the poet and scribe in the Guru’s 
Court.”® 

The Guru had fifty-two full-time poets that stayed in his Court. Many others came and 
went after writing and were rewarded with great wealth, as recorded in their works, which 
was bestowed to them by Guru Gobind Singh.*’ The Guru had the Ramdyan, the eighteen 
sections of the Mahabhdrat,** and other Purdnik literature translated into Braj Bhasha and 
Punjabi, in the Gurmukhi script.” Along with portions like Sainapat’s Chandkya, Ashmedh 
Bhakha and Hitopadesh, they were compiled into one Granth, the Vidid Sagar Granth. *° The 
Guru had the lives of mystics and warriors written in the common language of the people. 
This broke the ancient tradition of scriptural elitism of the Brahmins.*’ The ‘many poets and 
scholars read and listened to the verses and quatrains, and learned them. The verses were 
related to the four boons.’ * 

One of the boons is the satisfaction of desires (manorath) so it is no surprise that 
sexual literature was also produced in the Court of the Tenth Guru.*? The Kok-Shdastra of 
Dharam Singh is composed in the form of a dialogue between a king and Kok Pandit. The 
dialogue narrates various aspects of Kamashdstra like the varieties of men and women, and 
the forms and methods of intercourse, which is also a theme of the contested 
°6 Giani Gurditt Singh, ‘Prachin Panth Prakash bare’ Singh Sabha Patrika, 8:5, August, 1978, p. 10-11. 

*7 Bhai Santokh Singh, Kavi chiiramani Bhai Santokh Singh ji krit Shri Gur Pratap Siraj Granth, ed. Bhai Vir 
Singh, 4th edition, 14 vols. (Amritsar: Khalsa Samachar, 1964-5), v, p. 52: bavan kavi hazur gur rahit sada hi 
pas. avain jahi anek ji kth jas le dhan ras. 

°8 This includes the Gobird Gitd, attributed to the Tenth Guru, the eighth chapter in the eighteen volumes. 

°° Bhai Santokh Singh, Gur Pratap Siiraj Granth, 1964-5,v, p. 52. 

* This epic work is still extant. Chhibbar records that this volume was very large as he had counted the folios 
himself. 

3! Ibid., this is stated by Giani Gian Singh (1888) also. 

* Kuir Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p. 49, verses 5:14, 
4:13. The four boons are a theme in the AG. The four boons are dharam, arth, kam, and mokh. This translates 
generally to human fulfilment of righteousness, politics, desire and spiritual liberation. 

°3 As stated earlier the sexual treatises are referenced throughout the DG. In one manuscript collection there are 


five extant manuscripts of a Kok-Shastra attributed to Dharam Singh. London: Wellcome Trust Library, Panjabi 
MSS: 256, 127, 144, 76, and 77. 
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Charitropakhyan. In the Kok-Shastra there are fourteen chapters and at the beginning and the 
middle he dedicates the work to the Guru, clearly showing its origin in the Court.** The 
features of the Court poet material are tributes to the Guru, the use of Sikh invocations like Jk 
Oankar Satigur prasadi, as well as the statement that this piece will be written into Bhakhd, a 
name for Braj Bhasha. This manuscript satisfies all three criteria. The poet Kuvaresh also 
wrote on the same subject in his Rati Rahas Kok, he asks that may he always remain in the 
‘Court of Gur Gobind.’* Clearly, then, secular subjects were equal to religious material in the 
Court showing the continuation of the doctrine of miri-piri. 

Some of the famous Court-poets of the Guru were Sainapat, Uday Rai, Nand Lal, 
Ramul, Ishar Das, Bholo Baishnav, Chand, Sukha, Sukhubia, Dharam Singh, Dhian Singh, 
and Mala Singh.*° In the Darbar the Guru gave injunctions to the sangat to always read the 
Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki.*’ Some notable incidents at this time also include a vegetarian visitor 
that found it objectionable that Guru Gobind Singh was eating meat, but who quickly realised 
his error.** Gurbax Singh records the Guru asking the Court-poets questions, this included 
Kuver, Bulabh, Guniya, Sukhia, Gurdas, Sukha Singh, Sainapat, and Kuluya.*” In a later 
synopsis of the Court, the narration develops in story eleven, where the Pandits are said to 
begin writing the Vedic literature in Bhakhda in the Gurmukhi script. Bhalla writing in 1776 
mentions Siam as a Court poet, as well as Nanua Bairagi, Nichal Das Fakir, who wrote the 
four Vedas, eight Purdns, and six Shdastras and Simritis. He explains that the Chaubis Avatar 
* Piara Singh Padam, Gurii Gobind Singh ji de Darbari Ratan, (Patiala: the author, 1976), p. 143. 

35 : 

Ibid., pp. 138-139. 
°° Two famous Sikhs in this list by Gurbax Singh have been discussed earlier. Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book or the 
Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and Doctrines, trans. Attar Singh, (1873), p.122. Story 66. 
*7 Tbid., p.131: ‘always read Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki’. This is commonly known as ‘Chandi di Var’. See Appendix 
2: Translations 5. Again note the explicit invocation to the Sword or Bhagauti in the translation, just like the 
previous DG compositions. 
*8 Tbid., p.173. 


** This poetry of this Gurdas II is appended to Vara Bhai Gurdas.Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book or the 
Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and Doctrines, trans. Attar Singh, (1873), Story 67. 
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and the 404 stories of the Charitropakhyan, was written into Bhakha by the Guru.” A 


translation of this account by the author of this thesis now follows: 


Gurmukhi likhari nikat bulde. 
ta ko sabh bidh dai bujhae.5. 
kar bhakha likho Gurmukhi bhdi. 


puni mu ko dehu katha sundi. 


nania bairagi siam kab braham bat jo ah. 


bhi nihachal Phakira gur 
bade gunag gun tah. 6. 


avar ketak tin kam na jano. 

likhe sagal puni kare bakhano. 
char beda das asat puranda. 

chhai sasatra sinmrat and. 7. 
Chaubis Avatar ki bhakha kina. 
char sau char chalitra navina. 
bhakha bandi prabh sravan karat. 
bhe prasanna Satagur man bhai.&. 
sabh sanhasakrit bhakha kari. 
Bidia Sagar Grinth par chart. 
Bidia Sagar bhe tiar. 

kacch sobha ant na paravar.9. 
Satigur sri mukh kahio bikhan. 
mai bhakha rachi parhi sugama sujan. 
parate sahansakrit man ukatai. 


bhakha parat chit lagai.10. 


The writers of Gurmukhi were called near. 

So that all sciences could be explained.5. 
Write in Bhakha in Gurmukhi brothers.*" 
Give it to me let me listen to the explanations. 
Nanua Bairagi, Siam, the poet Brahman 


Nihchal Fakir the most talented of the Guru” 
came forward and those that appreciate talent.6. 


Others came forward whose names are not known. 
It was all written and explained well. 

The four Vedas and eighteen Purans. 

The six Shastras and Simritis were brought.7. 

The twenty-four Avatars were written in Bhakha. 
The novel four hundred and four tales. 

Written in Bhakha, the Guru had them heard. 

The true Guru was very happy in his mind.8. 

All the Sanskrit works were written in Bhakha. 
This was compiled inside the Vidia Sagar Granth. 
The Vidia Sagar was completed. 

With such glory which limits cannot be known. 
The true Guru said and explained: 

I have put these into Bhakha to make them simple. 
Reading Sanskrit is hard on the mind. 


Reading Bhakha the heart is absorbed. 


“° Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, (2 vols), eds. Gobind Singh Lamba, Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha 


Vibhag, 1971), Il, pp. 768-769. 
“! Braj Bhasha. 


” The same poets are listed with their literature in Padam, Piara Singh, Gurii Gobind Singh ji de Darbari Ratan, 


(Patiala: the author, 1976). 


dohara. bhakha rachi dial Gur It was written into Bhakha by the merciful Guru, 


sabh man bhe anand. all were filled with bliss. 
duragam sugam bhe sakal The stupid and the wise, all 
pari sikhan hoi bhang.11. reading and learning became victorious. 11. i 


The Vidia Sagar Granth was commenced before 1683 AD/ 1740 VS but after 1692 AD/ 1748 
VS until 1704 AD/ 1761 VS considerable amounts of literature was completed in the Court.* 
Chhibbar narrates that the Islamic rulers were busy writing scriptures, so the Guru ordered the 
same for Hindus and Sikhs.*° He provides a personal testimony that ‘a large Granth was 
made. I counted ninety-one lines per page myself.’“° The Guru wished to inspire the masses to 
fight against the invaders known as the Turak/Malechh.*” According to a much later account 
of the Vidia Sagar Granth by Macauliffe, in 1909, the bards wrote on the nine ras, or themes. 
The Guru being curious of the size of the volume requested for it to be weighed and it came to 
about 125 kilograms.”® 

Around this time the masands who were an old system of teachers and ministers from 
the times of the Third Guru and were becoming corrupt.” The sangat performed a satirical 


play in front of the Tenth Guru to show him the ways of the masands.”° The Guru understood 


= Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 2 vol, ed. Gobind Singh Lamba, Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 
Punjab, 1971), H, p. 795, verses 10:11:5—10. Guru Gobind Singh, Charitropakhyan, DG, tale 405, Kabiyo Bach 
Benati Chaupat, p. 1388, verse 404. Has the same resonance as this closing passage. 

“* Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 80. The 
date 1678 AD given by Chaupa Singh (1700) matches the account of Randhir Singh. 

“> Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar, Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 100, verse 366. 

“© Thid, p. 101, verse 378: so bada granth ji da bania. ikanave sataran is diaan mai bhi gania.377. 

“7 Sukha Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. G. K. Jaggi, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. 52. This is leitmotiv 
of the DG, Sarabloh Granth, Court poetry, and other eighteenth century texts. Kuir Singh (1751) states that a 
Turak is a person from Turkmenistan, so it was employed for a person of Timurid descent i.e. mainly the 
Mughals. This is contrary to McLeod interpretation is many of his publications, e.g. W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the 
Khalsa, (2003), pp. 219-223. 

“8 Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, 6 vols, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909), V, p. 161. 

” Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Harbans Singh, ed., (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1992), IV, p. 64. 

°° C. H. Loehlin, The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and Khalsa Brotherhood, (Lucknow: Publishing House, 
1971), p. 64. 
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and set about to punish the masands and warn the sangat.’' Some were also rewarded due to 
their good work.” It is significant that we find references to the masands in the DG.” After 
punishing the masands the Guru then began to write the Chaubis Avatar.’ Kuir Singh writing 
in 1751 narrates that the Guru was versed in sixty-four arts, from dancing, to logic, as well as 
Braj Bhasha, Sanskrit, Pahlavi script, Pashto, and Persian. The Guru finalised parts of the 
Chaubis Avatar Katha on the river Satluj near Anandpur Sahib.’ Compilations of smaller 
volumes were made into a larger Granth for recitation which the Guru had dictated. He 
narrated the Purdns which was written in the style of the poets.°° The Guru then explained the 
verses of the Krishnavatar.’ This was commenced on the birth anniversary of Sri Krishna at 


Anandpur on 22 August 1684 ap. 


3.2. The Guru Arrives at Paonta Sahib 


Sainapat writing in 1701 narrates that ‘In the beautiful place of Makhoval the place of 
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the true Guru.” Many plays of infinite types and ways, dramas were shown.’” In the winter 


°! Ganda Singh, ed., Hukamndme: Gurii Sahiban, Mata Sahiban, Banda Singh ate Khalsa ji de, 2nd edition, 
(Patiala: Punjabi University, 1985), p. 28. 

= Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar; Singh Bros, 2005), pp. 127-129. 

°3 Guru Gobind Singh, Amrit Svaiye, DG, p. 715, verse 27. 

 Kuir Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p. 105, verses 65: 
146. 

°° Ibid, verses 66:147—-148. Sukha Singh, ed. G. K. Jaggi, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 
2000), pp. 54-55, adhiai 4, verses 79-100. Sukha Singh quotes a line similar to the Chaubis Avatar, verse 860, 
‘jo ih katha sunai ar gavai.’ He writes ‘jo ih katha pare suni gavai.’ He narrates that the Guru expounded the 
story of Sri Ram at the Satdruv river. Chaubis Avatar, DG, p. 254, verse 860-861, 

°° Sukha Singh, ed. G. K. Jaggi, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. 67: pothi granthan ko 
nij patha. pachhai sri mukh layo thatha. pun puran su achha bichart. jah tah lage parat mati sari. 144. 

*’ Tbid., p. 94, verse 38, ‘chhand kathai Krishdnavtard.’ For some extracts of this poetry See Appendix 2: 
Translations 10. 

°8 Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 99; cf. to Padam (2003) p. 93. The Krishnavatar, DG, p. 254, verse 4, the 
invocation alludes to the composition being commenced at Anandpur Sahib. The completion of the Krishnavatar 
is told in Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(2005), p. 105; cf. to Padam (2003), p. 98. In this same story the Guru has renamed Makhowal to Anandpur, we 
also find reference to this in the last stanza of the Krishnavatar; therefore it was commenced in Anandpur Sahib. 
°° Makhoval was the previous name for Anandpur Sahib. It is said to be named after a demon that previously 
resided there who was exorcised by the Ninth Guru. 
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came the cold. The true Guru went to Paonta. On the edge of the river he made a palace. In 
bliss he was absorbed in the Lord.’*' After the Guru moved to Paonta, Kuir Singh narrates 
that the Guru composed more of the Krishndvatar.” In the Bhagavat Gitd is the famous 
dialogue between Sri Krishna and Arjun about the duty to battle against unrighteousness, 
which is expounded by the Tenth Guru for the Khalsa in the Krishnavatar. In such episodes 
historians such as Chhibbar also quote from the DG, in reference to the millions of Sri 
Krishnas being born from the power of Akal Purakh. © Shortly after it was completed the 
Court-poets come to Paonta Sahib.™ Before the Guru began a battle with Raja Fateh Chand, 
he repeated the heroic lines from within it, that ‘I am the son of a chhatri warrior not of a 
Brahmin that I may panic’ and ‘blessed are those that meditate on God with their lips and 
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righteous war in their hearts.’”” In describing the battle, Kuir Singh narrates that the chhatris 


wore Panj Shastra (five weapons): the sword, bow and arrow, gun, tiger knife, and quoit.®° In 


° Sainapat, Kavi Saindpati Rachit Sri Gur Sobhd, ed. Ganda Singh, 2nd edition, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 
1980), p. 69: dohara. makhoval suhavana satigur ko asathan. lila anik anek bidhi kautuk karat bihan.7.48. 

*! Ibid, p. 69, verse chopi. ketaka baras bhanti ih bhe. des panvate satigur ge. jamuna tir mahal banavae. karat 
anand prabhi mani bhae.8.48. 

© Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p. 63. 

° Sarup Singh Kaushish, (Gurii kian Sakhian), Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, 
P. S. Purewal, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 105. Guru Gobind Singh, Krishnavatar, DG, p. 570, verse 2489, 
2491. Kesar Singh also narrates the Guru hunting, sport, spiritual practices and his literary interests. Chhibbar 
quotes the same dialogue of dharam yudh and the same aforementioned martial dialogue. See Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar , Bansavalinama, p. 92 also DG p. 1411. 

°* Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(2005), p. 101. The fifty-two Court-poets came to Paonta, including Amrit Rai, Tahikan, Ani Rai, Alam, et al. 
Kaushish writes that the Tenth Guru wrote poetry every day. 

°° Piara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Bhai Chatar Singh Jivan Singh, 1989), p. 94. 
Also see Krishnavatar, Kharag Singh, DG; p. 469, verse 1699. Kesar Singh, places this chhatri dialogue to 
protect the religious freedom of the tilak, and holy thread, see footnote 63. We know this a cause of the Ninth 
Guru, and that the Hindu religion was under persecution by Aurangazeb. See Satnam Singh Khurana, “Guru 
Gobind Singh: Scholar, Saint and Soldier’, The Sikh Review, Calcutta, January, (1959), p. 6. Who writes about 
the degraded position of the Hindus at that time. 

° Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p. 68, verse 26:58. 
The five weapons in the Shastra Nam Mala are the sword, chakrum, bow, noose, and gun. Malcolm (1812) 
notes, that after initiation a Khalsa ‘is then presented with the five weapons: a sword, a firelock, a bow and 
arrow, and a pike.’ 
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one of the encounters the Guru was struck by an arrow fired by Hari Chand.® His armour-belt 
protected him but it was dented by the impact. This armour belt is known as a charaina and is 
in the possession of the Maharaja of Patiala, Captain Amarinder Singh. It is inscribed with the 
first verse of Ja@pu Sahib in gold koftgari work.® In the battle of Bhangani the first Persian 
correspondence between the Guru and Aurangzeb was also recorded in the DG as the 
Hikaitan.° The colophons in the DG give the following in the Krishndvatar: 


The Granth has been prepared after revision in Paonta city on Wednesday August 
1687 AD/1744 VS era in the sudi aspect of Savan.”° 


In 1688 AD/1745 VS in vadi first of Harh, this katha (exegesis) was improved and if 
there is any error and omission in it, then the poets may still correct it? 


[This work has been completed] in the year July 1688 AD/ 1745 VS in the sudi aspect 
of the moon in the month of Sdvan, in the town of Paonta at the auspicious hour, on 
banks of the flowing Yamuna.” 
A very early manuscript of Krishnavatar is no longer extant, but recorded the same colophon 
of 1688 AD/1745 VS by the scribe Bhai Gurmukh Singh Tapisur.”° The Guru also symbolised 


the current battle with the mythological battles of the goddess Chandi versus the demons. 


According to Sukha Singh, writing in 1797, the Guru expounded the Markande Purdn in the 


°’ Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), verse 65:165. Kuir 
Singh (1751) quotes from the Bachitra Natak. 

° This belt was presented to the Guru on his arrival to Paonta. Trilochan Singh, Anurag Singh, A Brief Account 
of the Life and Works of Guru Gobind Singh, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh, Jivan Singh, 2002), p. 6. See DG, 
Bachitra Natak, pp. 61-62, verses 30-35. See Appendix 3: Photograph 5: The Charaina Armour of the Tenth 
Guru and Photograph 47. There are also examples of other inscriptions, like the sword of the Tenth Guru, 
described in the Brereton plate. See Appendix 3: Photograph 48. For the Guru’s own account of this battle, see 
Appendix 2: Translations 7.3. 

° A contemporary source states the HIK were sent to the Emperor at the time of the Bhangani battle, Ani Rai, 
Jangnama Bhangani, in Prachin Var te Jangname, ed. S. 8. ‘Ashok’, 3rd edition, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1983), p. 4. 
” Guru Gobind Singh, Krishnavatar, DG, p. 386, verse 983. 

"| Ibid, p. 353-354, verse 755. If a Court poet had written this work, surely he would have asked the Guru to 
correct it. 

” Ibid, p. 570. Purewal states that it was completed in Paonta Sahib, Tuesday 24 July 1688 CE/ Savan Sudi 7 
1745 VS, on the banks of the river Jamuna. This corresponds to the date given inside the DG. The completion is 
in Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), pp. 99, 105. Please cf. to Padam (2003) p. 98. In this same story the Guru has 
renamed Makhowal to Anandpur and we find reference to this in the last stanza of the Krishnavatar. 

® §_§. ‘Ashok’, Sada Hath Likhat Panjabi Sahit, (Sikh-Ithihas Research Board, Amritsar: SGPC, 1968), p. 314. 
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sangat, and from this came Chandi Charitra and Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas. He wished to 
inspire the Sikhs, Hindus, and Muslims to fight the bigoted Imperialism of the time. Some of 
the verses for battle within these compositions are very famous. 

Writing in relation to the Chandi episode which shall follow in this chapter, Sukha 
Singh (1797) writes that the Guru composed the charitras of the Devi in Bhakha and that it 


‘ 


was recited to the Sikhs.” The Guru himself writes ‘pahile Chandt Charitra banayo. nakh 


sikh te kram bhakh sunayo - | first wrote the Chandi Charitra. | spoke and told it in order 
from top to toe’.”° If we take the account of Sukha Singh to be reliable then this may also 
mean that the Guru explained it as a kathd to the sangat. Chandi is employed by the Guru as a 
literary personification of the Shakti or the eternal power of Akal, and is symbolised 
physically as weapons primarily in the form of the double-edged broad sword (Khanda)"’ and 
the Kirpan.’* The Chandi compositions were said as ‘incantations’ in Shastra Pija (worship 


of weapons) where an offering of Bhang/Sukhd (cannabis) is also made.” In relation to war 


the Guru states at the end of the Chandi Charitra that the miser and the teetotaller are 


” For a good example see Appendix 2: Translations 8. For an account of the Guru’s next battle before returning 
to Anandpur Sahib see Appendix 2: Translations 7.3. The Battle of Nadaun. 

” Sukha Singh, ed. G. K. Jaggi, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. 244, verse 120. 
Sukha Singh’s 1797 work in verses 123—130 read very much like portions of the VSBJK, CCUB, CC, and 
Ugradanti. See CCUB, DG, p. 74-119. In the tilaka by Sukha Singh, verse 131, we find another reference to the 
actual part of the DG. Ibid. p. 245: verse 132. See CCUB, DG, p. 99-100, verse 233, ‘sati said’. In verse 132 he 
writes explicitly that the verse mentioned before was said by the Tenth Guru (Mukhvak). 

7° Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, p. 73, verse 14:11. 

17 Mahan Kosh, p. 387. Literally; the maker of pieces from both sides, and symbolises illusion. 

8 Mahan Kosh, p. 330, 359. The name literally means the giver of grace, but not to give any grace in its use. 
Invocation to the Divine-Sword are a common leitmotiv of the DG, see Appendix 1: Table 9. 

” Sukha Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. G. K. Jaggi, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. 244. We find all of 
this in the practices of the Buddha Dal. Furthermore, the festival and rites of Dusshera which is also detailed by 
Sukha Singh (verse 138) is again their practice. The Buddha Dal have a scripture called the Dusshera Mahatam 
Granth which contains all the full details of the aforementioned practice, and accompanying compositions from 
the DG. 
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impotent in life and battle.*° The Guru wore five weapons as an expression of rdjayoga 
(spiritual and temporal rule). *! 
There are a number of copper plates that are attributed to the Tenth Guru. There is a 
copper plate (tamar patra) with an engraving of the Sikh Ardas on it near to Poanta Sahib. It 
is located at the Shiva Temple, at Kapal Mochan.* It contains the opening lines of the Ardas 
in the Gurmukhi script, which comes from the DG composition Chandi di Var.®’ This 
material evidence mostly definitely corroborates the account of Sukha Singh in 1797 that the 
Chandi compositions were commenced at Paonta Singh. The plate states that it was given to 
Jawala Das Brahmin on Tuesday, October 14, 1679. Attar Singh translating from an earlier 
text of 1714 notes that: 
The Guru halted here, and gave a grand feast to the Brahmans. He after-wards visited Sidh 
Buttee, or Baba Nanak's tomb, as well as Guru Hargobind's, and after performing the 
usual ceremonies at these sacred places, gave a public feast to the Brahmans, who, having 
asked him to provide for their children and grandchildren, were presented with a 
Hookumnama, or general order, engraved on copper, directing his followers to supply 
their wants.[sic]** 

This visit is also recorded in Guru kian Sakhian that states the Guru left Paonta in October 


1688 and went to Kapal Mochan at on the Puranmashi or full moon and gave honours to his 


Sikhs.*° The Guru and the Khalsa army cleaned their Shastras and trained in Shastravidia in 


*° Sukha Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. G. K. Jaggi, (Patiala; Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. 247. This couplet is 
also found in Chandi Charitra, DG, pp. 118-189, verse 156. 

*! Tbid., pp. 252, 287. The Sixth Guru donned two swords to represent the same concept. Sukha Singh’s account 
is identical to Kuir Singh (1751) in which we also find a reference to the Panch hathiyar, or five weapons which 
is an obvious practice detailed in the DG. See Appendix 2: Translations 12. Extract from the Shastra Nam Mala. 
* Another famous example is the small plate at Naina Devi, for a photograph and history of this please see 
Gurinder Singh Mann, ‘Sources for the study of the life of Guru Gobind Singh’, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 
15, 2008, p. 240. See Appendix 3: Photograph 6 and 7. Photograph 7 was taken by the author of this thesis. 

83 See Appendix 2: Translations 5. The First Verse of the Ardas. 

* Attar Singh, trans., The Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadar and Guru Gobind Singh, (Allahabad: Indian Public 
Opinion Press, 1876), p. 40. This was translated from Sri Gurii Tegh Bahadur te Sri Gurii Gobind Singh de 
Malva des Sakhi Pothi, (1714), (Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 1950). 

e Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 109. 
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preparation of future battles, and the erection of the Gurdwara Kapal Mochan marks the 
commemoration of his visit. This visit is actually testified by himself in Charitropakhyan: 

Paonta City was established in the country of Sirmaur 

It was on the banks of the River Jamuna and was like the lands of gods. 

The pilgrim place of Kapal Mochan was on the banks of the Jamuna. 

Leaving the city of Paonta we came to this place.*° 

According to Chaupa Singh after the Guru returned to Anandpur Sahib a Sikh lady 
called Anup Kaur came from Lahore.*’ Seeing the beauty of the youthful Guru she was 
overcome with passion. Nara narrates that Guru Gobind Singh was handsome and a 
charismatic leader, consequently his fame had spread far. On hearing about the Guru, Anup 
Kaur or Nup Kaur became obsessed by the Guru even though she was married to a rich 
husband. She very much disliked her husband. On seeing the Guru she fell in love deeply with 
the Guru. The Guru describes her feeling as if her heart had been pierced by cupid’s arrow. 
Being very intelligent and tricky she decided to devise a plan to entrap the Guru. She came to 
Anandpur Sahib with her brother and tried to bribe the Guru’s attendant Magan Das. She 
promised to pay him more if a meeting could be arranged. He told the Guru a Yogi had 
arrived and to go to meet this spiritual saint. The Guru went alone and asked the Sikhs to 
remain outside. She was inside, beautifully dressed and decorated with jewels. She spoke 
softly to the Guru and proposed some improper ideas, which the Guru found unacceptable as 
she was a married lady. He said it would be improper as he was the Guru of the Sikhs, she 


replied that Krishna often made love to the Gopis. She would not give up her idea so the Guru 


praised her beauty and told her he was unwilling to fulfil her desire. She continued on and 


*6 B.S. Bindra, Chritro Pakhyaan. (Amritsar: Singh Brothers, 2002), pp. 141-142. 

*7 The account of Chaupa Singh around 1700 states that in ‘In 1691 AD/1748 VS after the incident with Rup 
Kaur the Charitra (CP) were composed and finished on eight day of Bhadon in 1696 AD/1753 VS. After this the 
Khalsa initiation took place in 1697 AD /1754 VS. See P. S. Padam, ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Bhai 
Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 1989), p. 94. Also see, Randhir Singh, Shabad Miirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth 
da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 25-26. 
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then the Guru replied as to what his father Guru Tegh Bahadur had said, before he left for 
Delhi, which is recorded in the Charitropakhyan: 


‘Since the time I realized the sense of maturity, which my Guru had taught, Aye My 
Son, so long as there is life in your body, You promise to enhance love with your own 
wife, never, even by mistake, bed with else’s wife.’(51)** 

‘By relishing some else’s wife, Inder, the god was showered with female genitals. “By 
relishing some else’s wife, Moon was blemished. By relishing some else’s wife, Ten 
Headed Rawana lost all his ten heads. By relishing some else’s wife all the clan of Korav 
was annihilated.’(52) 

‘The love with some else’s wife is like a sharp dagger. The love with someone else’s 
wife is an invitation to death. The one who thinks himself to be very brave and indulges 
carnally with some else’s wife, is killed in the hands of a coward like a dog.’(53) 

‘Listen lady! Women come to us from far off lands; they bow their heads and wish for 
boons. Those Sikhs (disciples) are like my Sons and their wives like my daughters. Tell 
me, now, the pretty one, how could I copulate with them.’(54) . 


She then talked of how many Rajas had consorts, the Guru then quoted past ancient 
mythological history where many had lost their honour in doing such deeds. The Guru told 
her many thousands come to see him have their desires fulfilled, and go away happy but never 
did he think of them other than sisters and mothers. Hearing this caused her to become very 
furious. She threatened to shout! She shouted thief twice! The Guru left leaving his silken 
dupatta behind. Her brother shouted thief also but the Guru beat him and called him a thief 
instead. The Sikhs grabbed him and locked him into a room. The next day the Guru told the 


Sangat how he had lost his shoes and turban, Anup Kaur was brought in and in a separate 


88 T would offer this translation: ‘Ever since I gained intelligence, the Guru gave me the instruction: My boy, 
follow this vow so long as there is breath in your body. Let your love for you wife grow day by day, but do not 
enter the bed of another man’s wife even in a dream.51’ 

* Pritpal Singh Bindra, trans., Chritro Pakhyaan, 2 vols, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh), vol. i, pp. 56- 
63. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, p. 838: Chhand. sudhi jab te ham dhari bachan gur de hamare. put thai pran tohi 
pran jab lag ghat thare. nij nari ke sath nehu tum nit badhaiyahu. par nari ki sej bhili supane hin na 
Jaiyahu.51. par nari ke bhaje sahas basav bhag pae. par nari ke bhaje chandra kalank lagae. par nari ke het sis 
das sts gavayo. ho par nari ke het katak kavaran kau ghayo.52. par nari sau nehu chhuri paint kari janahu. par 
nari ke bhaje kal bayapayo tan manahu. adhik hartphi jani bhog par triya jo karahi. ho ant svan ki mritu hath 
lendi ke maraht.53. bal hamare pas des desan triya avahi. man bachhat bar magi jani gur sts jhukavahi. sikhay 
putra triya suta jani apane chit dhariyai. ho kahu sundari tih satha gavan kaise kari kariyai.54. 
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room where she confessed to the women. As she was repentant the Guru pardoned her.”’ After 
this point the Guru started to write a didactic work to save his Sikhs from this type of 
situation.”! 

Giani Isher Singh Nara argues against what some scholars put forward about this 
composition. He believes the Charitropakhyan stories were written to allow the Sikhs to live 
the way of a householder and learn to avoid unnecessary situations. The sexual urge is strong 
and an important aspect of life so it was necessary to give sikhia (wisdom) about this.” The 
Guru based his epic work of the 404 stories on tales in other books and scriptures, as well as 
oral traditions, and experience, so it is very important to Sikhs.”* This is clear from the fact 
that the end composition is read twice a day and is a part of Sikh liturgy. His motives are clear 
in the Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupai, where he prays to Akal Purakh to protect his Sikhs. Nara 
narrates that the twenty-first tale gives one of the reasons for writing it. That those wise men 


of this world who indulge in love with classless women without any doubt should be 


considered the most foolish of persons.” 


°° Kapur Singh, ‘Qissd Rip Kaur da’, in Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, Amarjit Singh Kosha, (Amritsar: Chattar 
Singh Jivan Singh, 2003), p. 149. Kapur Singh is of the opinion that this story of Anup Kaur is not related to the 
Guru’s life. 

*! In J. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 1903, pp. 196-198: the same story is narrated but Anup 
Kaur is a widow. In this version it is related to the creation of the Nirmala Sampardavan and took place around 
the same time as the Devi incident. In this story the Guru is dressed in the Bhagva coloured chola of a renunicate 
and after the incident he gives it to a Sikh, who is said to have gone on to be one of the founders of the Nirmalas. 
°° Ishar Singh Nara, ‘Safarnama and Zafarnama: Being an Account of the Travels of Guru Gobind Singh and the 
Epistle of Moral Victory Written by Him to Emperor Aurangzeb. ’, (New Delhi: Nara Publications, 1985), pp. 44— 
49, 

°3 Tn the rubrics of this composition most manuscript copies record 405 stories, in actual fact there is a missing 
story which is called the gupat charitra or ‘hidden story’ in the tradition, so there are actually only 404 stories. 

** Ishar Singh Nara, Safarnama and Zafarnama: Being an Account of the Travels of Guru Gobind Singh and the 
Epistle of Moral Victory Written by Him to Emperor Aurangzeb.’ (New Delhi: Nara Publications, 1985), p. 44. 
Guru Gobind Singh, CP, DG, story 21: jo siyane havai jagata main tiya saun karata piara. tanhi mahan jarha 
samajhiyai chit bhitara niradhar. 
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In 1691 AD/1748 VS after the incident with Rup Kaur, the Charitropakhyan was 
composed.” The Tenth Guru commenced this composition to seek protection from the 
(hamari karo hath de rachha) hand of the Lord of the Sword Banner.”° The composition was 
bound into the completed recension of the DG on Sunday, September 14, 1696 AD, the 
eighteenth day of month of Bhadon, in 1753 VS on the banks of river Satluj.”” An extant 
manuscript of the DG known as the ‘Anandpuri’ recension, owing the name to where the 
manuscript was compiled, has a colophon in the contents page that correlates with the date in 
the Charitropakhyan of 1696 AD. According to tradition and historical sources it also has 
folios said to be written by Guru Gobind Singh himself.”* In ‘A Narration of How the Sikhs 
Gained their Kingdom’, the learned Pandit Sardha Ram writes: 


The Guru wished to compose a scripture, by with the Sikhs could learn politics, 
martial skills, and by such intelligence be able for war. On that day a large scripture 
was commenced which was completed on Sunday, September 14, 1696 AD, it was 
named the Scripture of the Tenth Sovereign.” 


The Charitropakhyan in the DG also records: 


°° Piara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Bhai Chattar Singh Jivan Singh), 1989, p. 94. W. 
H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987), p. 82. This is the 
same date given for the commencement of the Charitropakhyan in Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, 
Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 124. Purewal debates 
whether the Charitropakhian date is correct. He over states his vweak case and to understand his bias it is 
necessary to look at date of the ceremony of the Khalsa. As he does not a difference of one year in the history of 
the Khalsa as problematic, but focuses on a few days of the Charitropakhyan date. Ibid., p. 130. 
°° Ibid, p. 124. Kaushish quotes Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupai, verse 1, 2. This theme of holy weapons is found 
throughout the DG and is illustrated in one of the earliest DG manuscripts, see Appendix 3: Photograph 8. Also 
see Appendix |: Table 9. 
°7 Ibid. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, Charitropakhyan, p. 1388, verse 405. This is the same date as Chaupa Singh 
gives, previously cited. See Appendix 2: Translation 3. 

* See Chapter 4.3.1 of this thesis. Towards the end of this PhD, I located two new manuscripts of DG with 
colophons of 1698 AD that are unknown in the field. See Appendix 3: Photograph 8 and 9. 
* Sardha Ram, Sikkhan de Raj di VithiG, (1866), ed. Pritham Singh, (Jalandar: Hind Publishing Ltd, 1956): 
Apani valon ajiha granth banavan ki jis de parhane te sikh rajanit ar shastravidid ate hor chaturdian Sikh ke 
judh de laik ho jan. so ust din te ik vada bhara granth rachana suru kita ar jan uh sanmat 1753 bikramajiti vich 
bhadon sudi asatami aitavar de din pura hoia tan us da naun dasave padasahi granth sahab rakhia. John 
Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, (1812), p.186, writes: ‘Agreeably to this author, Guru Govind was initiated on 
Friday, the 8th of the month B'hadra, in the year 1753 of the era of Vicramaditya; and on that day his great work, 
the Dasama Padshah ka Grant'h, or book of the tenth King, was completed.’ 
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The Granth was completed on Sunday, the 18th day of month of Bhddon, in 
September 14, 1696 AD/1753 VS on the banks of river Satluj. ‘°° 


After this period some battles commenced, some Sikhs turned away from battle. The Guru 
said at this time that there are two armies, one of Babur and one of the Baba. According to 
account of Kaushish in 1797, the Sikhs that turned away in battle ended up in ruin.'”' At this 
time Chaupat Rai (Chaupa Singh) enquired to the Guru: ‘I read the Akal Ustati each day, but 
what is meant by the questions and answers of the Akal Ustati verses twenty onwards?’ The 
Guru replied ‘from my heart and soul I salute the sword, I invoke you to help me complete 
this Granth.’'”* He advises Chaupat Rai to read unto the end of the Avatar Lila Granth 


103 From this narration it is clear that the theme 


(Bachitra Natak), and he would get his answer. 
is related to the Gurus love of dharam yudh or righteous war.'” It is also clear from this 


account that the DG had been compiled. 


3.3. The Incident of the Devi 


A short period later a very controversial event took place that is recorded in all early 
hagiographies, the incident of the Devi. The Singh Sabha has seen it as an anathema and a 
misrepresentation that has been added into Sikh hagiographies. It was later edited out of the 
Panth Prakash of Rattan Singh by Bhai Vir Singh as well as other hagiographies, including 


the works of Bhai Mani Singh.’ A detailed account of it is in the Suraj Prakash of Kavi 


°° Guru Gobind Singh, Charitropakhian, DG, p. 1388, verse 405. 

°! Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Anritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p.125. Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, pp. 71-72, verse 10. 

° Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, p. 39, verse 1. 

°° Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p.126. Also see Padam, (2003), pp. 116-117. 

°4 Guru Gobind Singh, Chaubis Avatar, DG, pp. 253-254, verses 858-864, and Krishnavatar, DG, verses 2489— 
2491. Both the Krishnavatar and Chaubis Avatar are parts of the Avatar Lila and state the author’s purpose to 
inspire ‘righteous war’. Some stanzas are included in the traditional unedited Rahiras Sahib. 

°° See H. S. Chopra, Editing of the Panth Parkash, (unpublished PhD, Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 
1990). 
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Santokh Singh.'”° This incident is also recorded in the earlier Chaupa Singh rahitnama of 
around 1700. This narrative finds a place in one of the earliest accounts by Kankan from 
1696. Most scholars of today would argue that in many hagiographies, like Kankan’s, that 
‘Certain factual errors such as ascription to Gurti Gobind Singh worship of the goddess Durga 
have also crept into the work.’!©” 

The earliest account by Kankan narrates that the Guru called a Pandit to perform a 
sacred fire in order to make the Devi materialize, at the summit of Naina Devi Mountain next 
to Anandpur Sahib. The Guru is said to sit with the Pandit and then create compositions in 
praise of the Devi, as the offerings are given to a havan (sacred fire). The Pandit is unable to 
make the Divine feminine manifest but the Guru succeeds by throwing all the offerings on. 
The Devi manifests as a blinding light, the feminine Divine tells the Guru that she will give 
him whatever he requests, but sacrifices are required. The Guru then says know the shakti 
(power) of God, the Devi, as the Divine-Sword and asks for five heads.'™ 

In other early accounts there are references to the apocrypha in relation to this 
incident, an example is Kuir Singh writing in 1751. The author writes that as the Devi become 
manifest, the verses (chhand) of the Devi were perfected.'°? Then he employs the terms used 


in the Ugradanti in his own narration that praise the Divine feminine.''” Even more explicit is 


his use of the ending of the Ugradanti that these verses are very pure (perfected).''! The 


'°6 Bhai Santokh Singh, Gur Pratdp Siiraj Granth, ed. Bhai Vir Singh, XII, pp. 4969-5032. Bhai Vir Singh 
refutes this incident with theological argument and comparative discussion of history. Recently the Gur Pratap 
Stiraj Granth has been edited to remove ‘Hindu’ references by the SGPC. 
http://www.tribuneindia.com/2004/20041208/punjab1 .htm. ‘Re-editing of Suraj Parkash’ by Sarbjit Dhaliwal. 
°7 Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, ed. Harbans Singh, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1992), I, pp. 532-533. 

8 Kavi Kankan, Das Gur Kathd, (1699 Ab), Amritsar: Khalsa College, S.H.R 1797 A, f, 29a, verses 197, 208. 
An apocryphal composition from the DG seems to explicitly refer to this event, see Appendix: Translation 18. 
Verse: 7.1.2. 

°° Kuir Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p. 91. 

* Compare this with Ugradanti, verses 9-11. 

'! Ugradanti, verse 6. 
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author writes that songs of the Charitra of the Devi were made.''” Furthermore there is an 
explicit relationship of the verses expressing the greatness of the Devi, the Divine feminine, 
and some sections in the Akal Ustati.''* 

In the Bansavalinama of 1769, before Kesar Singh introduces the subject he asks the 
Sikhs not to get angry.''* He then quotes heavily from the beginning of the Ugradanti.''° In 
the penultimate and last quotation of the Ugradanti he quotes the verse narrating the Khalsa 
as the third way. He states that the Panth was started by a favour (Var) from the Devi.''° 
Chhibbar writes that this favour was the bani, and that the Divine Mother (Devi Mata) gave a 
gift in favour of the Panth (bani—var vaca).''’ The boon was to destroy the Turaks (invading 
Mughals), and he gives Banda Bahadur as an example of how the Shakti destroyed the Turaks 
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through him.” He connects the defeat of the Turaks with a line from Kabiyo Bach Benati 
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Chaupai (sakal malechh karo ran ghdata).” He then quotes the Charitropakhyan, 


aforementioned, that a Singh should ‘not to dream of any women other than his own wife.’!”° 


Sarup Das Bhalla, writing in 1776, in his Mahima Prakash provides a narration with a 
theme related to warrior culture. He states that Chandi is synonymous with the double-edged 
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sword, and this is similarly stated in the previous texts.“ In his version of events the miracle 


only takes place in front of the Guru and a Kirpan is left, therefore the emphasis is the aim of 


> Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, p. 96, verse 51. 

* Tbid., p. 102, verses 110 -111. See Akal Ustati, Bhagauti verses. 

* Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 173, verse 405. The subject must have been as 
controversial as it is now. 

> In verses 406-416, 418-28, 437-447, and 460-470. 

° Tbid., verse 417. See Appendix Translations 21. 

"Ibid. p. 174, verse 429. 

* Ibid. p. 177, verses 11:12-13, 12:land 471-472: Narrating the murders committed by the Turaks, the author 
divides the killings of the Gurus and their progeny from those of Banda Singh. 

” Ibid. p. 150, Guru Gobind Singh, Charitropakhyan, DG, p. 1387. See Appendix: Translations 3. 

°° Tid. p. 178, Guru Gobind Singh, Charitropakhyan, DG, p. 842. 

*! Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 2 vols, eds. Gobind Singh Lamba, Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha 
Vibhag, 1971), IL, story 17. 
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the Pahul, which was to initiate chhatri actions. In verse forty he explicitly states that the 
Khanda 1s equal to the Devi. ne 

The Bhagat Ratnavali is said to be a narrative of the Varan Bhai Gurdas expounded 
by Bhai Mani Singh. It contains references to the apocrypha composition the Bhagauti 


Astotra, in connection to the incident with the Devi. ine 


This book contains many references to 
the DG and states that its bani is both worldly and devotional. Within this work is the 
dialogue of a Sikh in the sangat, who asks Bhai Mani Singh the meaning behind the 
Charitropakhyan and the DG. Bhai Mani Singh replies that the scripture of the Tenth Guru is 
‘Yudh mai bani, Gidn mai bani, Amrit mai bani, Charitra mai bani’, that the DG ‘is the 
utterance for war, for knowledge and spirituality, and the strategies for the secular world’. 
This would resonate with the military and mystical initiation of the double-edged sword.' 

After the incident of the Devi, Kankan narrates the Guru ‘inspired the bani of Akal 
Akal to be repeated, then the bani of Akal Akal was repeated by the Khalsa Panth.’!”° This 
term is not used in the narrative for any of the other Gurus. It is probably in reference to the 
Tenth Guru’s own compositions, which have Akal repeated within them. Additionally, 
Kankan narrates the Khalsa is distinct from the Hindus and Muslims, like in the Ugradanti 
narrative of Khalsa.'*° 

Earlier in this thesis the copper plates attributed to Guru Gobind Singh were discussed. 


One is also present at Naina Devi and bears the inscription attributed to the Tenth Guru. The 


history of the plate is recorded in the eighteenth century text the Sudharam Marag Granth, 


* Thid., pp. 832-870, verses 1-14, 6-63, 279, 1-3 282, 1-38 8, 1-24 334, 1-10 354, 1-69 423, 1-12 435, 1-25 
460, 1-8. This is also in Guru Gobind Singh, VSBJK, DG, p. 127, verse 2. 

°3 Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagatmala, ed. Trilochan Singh Bedi, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1994), p. 
146. Story 157. See Appendix 2 Translations 20. 

** Ibid., pp. 151-153. In Story 158 the author states that the bani of AG is for devotion while DG is for war. 

5 Kavi Kankan, Das Gur Katha, Amritsar: Khalsa College, S.H.R 1797 A, 1699 AD, f. 26b: akal akal ki bani 
Japai. Ibid., f. 31b: bani kari akal akal. 

°° Thid., f 28a. As this account is from the Court it is very significant. It is also in a different style to any of the 
material in the DG. His brief narration of the creation of the Khalsa is on f. 29a. 
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which states that the Guru visited the temple and bestowed the plate on the custodian 
Bhadia.'*’ He was the head priest undertaking the havan and the Guru paid him 100,000 
rupees. Bhadia requested to the Guru that ‘money will not stay with me. Please give me more 
than just a payment that my family and Sikhs will worship and treasure for posterity.’ The 


Guru requested that a Hukam be inscribed on a copper plate. The writing is in the style that 
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we see in the Hukamnamas of the Guru and also in the Khas patre of the DG.’~” This style of 
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writing is known as the Katu Lipi style of writing. ~~ We find this style in some of the folios 


of the oldest DG recensions, known as Daskhat patre, which are also attributed to the pen of 


the Tenth Guru.!*° 


3.4 The Khalsa Initiation Ceremony 


Contemporary accounts are limited in description, while later accounts are quite 
detailed about the scene of the first Khande ki pahul initiation.'*! Modern accounts give the 
Vaisakhi day of 1699 AD, while those found in earlier narratives like Guru kian Sakhian give 


1696/97 ap.'*” Extant contemporary holy edicts (Hukamndme), issued after 4 November 1700 
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ask sangats to come to the Guru’s presence bearing arms. ~~” The S7i Gur Sobhda narrates the 


°7 The text is probably from the late eighteenth century. See Sant Sampuran Singh Nirmala, Sudharam Marag 
Granth, n.d., p. 41. 

°8 See Appendix 3 Photographs 7. 

°° Mahan Kosh, pp. 419, 951.This tradition was not continued by the wives of Guru Gobind Singh or his 
followers. Recently Gurinder Singh Mann has labelled this writing as Anandpur Lipi, see Gurinder Singh Mann, 
‘Sources for the study of the life of Guru Gobind Singh’, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, 2008, p. 240. 

*° Appendix 3: Photograph 28. 

3! Grewal and Bal state that hagiographers give a brief outline of the first Khalsa initiation. Guru Gobind Singh: 
A Biographical Study, (Chandigarh: Punjab University, 1967), p.189. Also see, Sainapat, Sri Gur Sobha, ed. 
Ganda Singh, 2nd edition, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1980), pp. 20-31. One of the closest accounts to the 
actual creation of the Khalsa, although it is limited in description is W. H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh 
Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987), p. 82; Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahi ka, ed. Rai Jasbir Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 
2001), p. 97, verses 10:318. The earliest account is in Kavi Kankan, Das Gur Katha, Amritsar; Khalsa College, 
S.H.R 1797 A, 1699 AD, f. 29a. This account is also very brief. 

'? Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guri kidn Sakhian, ed. Piara Singh Padam, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2003), pp. 116-25. 
ae Maghar 1757 VS see, Ganda Singh, ed., Hukamname: Gurti Sahiban, Mata Sahiban, Banda Singh ate 
Khalsa ji de, 2nd edition, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1985), pp. 187-8. 
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Vaisakhi gathering, but most of the details of the later narratives are absent. °* Sainapat states 

that the Guru gave his Sikhs the double-edged sword initiation in the Amrit Sanchar.'*° 
Another account that seems to be from the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century 

is the Daya Singh rahitnamda, which is attributed to the first of the Panj Pidre. It cannot be 


dated due to lack of manuscript evidence, although it is considered to be authentic in the 
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tradition, and has many printed editions. ~” In relation to the DG compositions used for the 


Khalsa initiation we find the following verses said by the Tenth Guru in this rahit: ‘I myself 
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(Sri Mukh) communicated the Chaupai [and] Savaiye for [calming the]~’ minds [of my 


9138 


followers and of nerving them for] battle.[2]’~” Bhai Daya Singh also describes the method of 


the Amrit Sanchar which similar to the modern day initiation. The DG compositions stated 
are currently recited in the Khande ki Pahul initiation. There is one difference as Takht Hazur 
Sahib and the Buddha Dal follow this procedure completely, as they recite the extra svaiye, 
while modern Sikhs do not. McLeod translates this passage as: 


First he should recite the entire Japuji from beginning to end, the Jap from beginning 
to end, the Chaupai, two lots of five savaive individually. !° [The opening words of 
some of the savaiyas are:] 1. sravag, 2. dinan ki pratipal, 3. pap sambuh binasan, 4. 
sati sadaiv sada brat. [Then follow five verses (pauryi) of Anand [Sahib].[5]\*° 


'4This includes the year. Sainapat, Sri Gur Sobhd, ed. Ganda Singh, 2nd edition, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 
1980), verses 5:2. 

135 Thid., verses 5:33—4. 

'36 This text is in prose. McLeod dates this document to be from the late eighteenth century or early nineteenth 
century. See, W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2003), pp. 71-72. Padam is silent on the date; see Padam (2000) p. 47-48. Padam is of the opinion that 
this rahitnama is by the first of the Panj Pidre, Bhai Daya Singh. There seems to be little or no manuscripts of 
this rahitnama. McLeod and Padam mention none, while Kanh Singh Nabha mentions in passing that a 
rahitnama of Bhai Daya Singh is seen, Mahan Kosh, p. 621. 

37 T would argue that chit in this context would mean focus and not calm. 

*8 W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2003), p. 311. Chhibbar links the defeat of the Turaks with a line from KBBC: ‘sakal malech karo ran ghata.’ 
Bansavalinama, p. 150. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, Charitropakhyan, p. 1387. 

*° T would translate this to be ten, and in actual fact we find that ten svaiyas are read. Takht Hazur Sahib read the 
above svaiyas with the fifth, which begins with jo kich. This is in praise of the Khalsa from the DG. 

“° T disagree with this translation as in the original there is no full stop after brat and five follows it. I would 
translate this to mean five of the 33 svaiyas, then the pauris of Anand. For my translation of the related sections 
of the Daya Singh Rahitnama see Appendix: Translations 14. Please compare my translation of these particular 
sections, which are quite different from McLeod’s publication. W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of 
the Khalsa Rahit, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), p. 311. 
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Then follows an injunction to the Akali Khalsa who were the elite vanguard of the Tenth 
Guru. An extract of this section in relation to the DG compositions follows: 


[He wears] a white kachh and turban of blue; [faithfully] he repeats [both] Japuji and 
Jap. He knows by heart Sri Akal Ustati and Chandi [ki Var]. The hair covering his 
body he protects and never will he participate in a shraddh. He loves the Guru Granth 
and spurns the five evil impulses. '*! 


Please note that two compositions of the DG are given then the Guru Granth is mentioned in 
the next line, and this clearly illustrates the status of the DG in the Sikh canon at that time. 
Kuir Singh’s description, of the Khalsa ceremony written in 1751, mentions the K’s, 
Guru Granth, Guru Panth, degh and tegh, and many ideologies and practices associated with 
both the traditional and modern practices. This also includes the Gurmantra and he provides 
quotes about the theological reasons from the Sahaskriti Saloks of the Fifth Guru, from the 
AG.'” He expresses the position of the Khalsa as a third path, which is distinct from Islam 
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and Hinduism, by nearly identical verses to the Ugradanti.”~ He then narrates that the Guru 
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then expounded the rahit."” The influence of the apocrypha and DG compositions on the 


narrative of Kuir Singh is explicitly clear. 

Like in the earlier texts, Kesar Singh Chhibbar (1769) also employs the Ugradanti 
narrative to explain the founding of the Khalsa, and he brings this light to a great extent than 
Kuir Singh. For example he states that ‘breaking from the Hindus and Muslims the third 


Panth was made.’'*° Chhibbar also describes the creation of the Chaupd Singh Rahitndmd, to 


*' Tbid., p. 323. 
© Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p.111, verses 11— 
40, 12-46. He does not mention the wrist bangle of iron (Kara). '’ An apocryphal composition in Persian 
records the K’s and was present in the Sangrur recension of the DG, see Appendix: Translations 17. 
: Ibid., pp. 116-117, verse 107, He also narrates and injunction to read Japu Sahib-Anand, verse 28:98. 

Ibid. 
“> Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalindmd Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar; Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 96, verse 315. 
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record the new Khalsa code by the Guru.'*° He relies heavily on the DG compositions to form 
his narrative, in one case providing lengthy quotes from the Ugradanti. 

Kaushish’s work of 1790 narrates the mythology of the Guru at Hemkunt Mountain, 
where the Guru merges into God realization. This narrative is originally found in the Apani 
Kathd of the Bachitra Natak.'*’ Of particular note is the author’s use of passages from the 


Shastra Nam Mala.'** Kaushish relates this narrative to the formation of the Khalsa and the 
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code to keep weapons, and to adorn them on and in the turban.” He lists the five bania that 


are read today as a part of the initiation ceremony and daily liturgy, like the Bhai Daya Singh 


rahitnadma mentioned earlier.!*’ Kaushish describes the Tenth Guru giving an injunction to 
giving y 
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keep a sword in the hair and also to tie a blue turban.” Then the Guru eulogises the five 


liberated ones (mukte) with his own composition the Thirty-Three Svaiye in DG.'*? Some 
other practices Kaushish describes like baptising a boy or girl are identical to injunctions in 


the Prem Sumdrag Granth.'** 


'46 Thid., p. 97. 

'47 Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, pp. 54-55, verses 1-5. This myth is also a part of the Saw Sakhi the 
Guru merges into the Divine, after which he helps the Devi defeat the demons. From under his lion (Singh) skin 
(Khal) came 960 million lions that help the Goddess. On returning victoriously the Guru declares to the lions you 
will come with me in my next manifestation as the Khalsa. The Goddess promises a favour to the Guru. This 
narrative is also found in Gurbax Singh, Sakhee Book or the Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s Religion and 
Doctrines, trans. Attar Singh, (1873), p. 30. There is a mention of the Svaiye used in the Amrit Sanchar. 

= Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p.126 and Padam (2003) p.132. He mentions that the ‘Death of deaths’ the great 
Mahakal bestows his favour on the Guru, and the Double-edged sword symbolizes this. He quotes the first 
passages of Shastra Nam Mala, and then talks about the injunction to keep the symbol of the double-edged 
sword in the Kesh. See Appendix: Translation 12. 

” This can be seen on Baba Ram Singh’s turban, who was the creator of the Namdhari sect. The Nihang Singh’s 
readily wear this on their turban, 

°° As both texts are in prose, this supports my theory about the difference in details between poetry versus prose, 
in other works two bani or three are mentioned, here in prose all five are mentioned. 

>! Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 133 and Padam (2003) p.122. Bindra has translated this incorrectly, in actual 
fact it is a double-edged sword not a single-edged weapon. This is a still practice of Akali Nihang Singhs. 

» Thid., p.135. The ‘jagat jot’stanza from the 33 Svaiye: Guru Gobind Singh, Amrit Svaiye, DG, p. 715. 

3 Tbid., p.137. He narrates giving initiation to a child of ten days, by making amrit with sugar and stirring with 
a Kirpan, this practice includes reading Jap Sahib. 
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A much later account by Rattan Singh in 1841, narrates the day with the Tenth Guru 
reciting the Thirty-Three Svaiye also, that praise the Khalsa and criticises the masands, then 
afterwards the Ardas was performed. Then the thrilling invocation of the Bachitra Natak was 
recited.'** Rattan Singh narrates that the Guru gave injunctions to read Gurbani: the Jap and 
Japu Sahib, Anand, Rahiras, and the Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki.'°? While Bhai Mani Singh 
narrates that the bani of AG is for devotion, while the DG is for war. This was stirred into the 
new initiation with the double-edged sword and included the Charitropakhyan. The 
compositions of both the AG and DG were for devotion, spiritual knowledge, war, and 
knowledge of the world.'*° 

Returning back to the earlier account by Sainapat, written during 1701-11, he 
illustrates a strong relationship between the Khalsa and its finalised military role.'°’ Sainapat 
describes the rahit by reiterating the verses of the Thirty-Three Svaive. He narrates those who 
join the Khalsa should abandon the masands, and form a direct relationship to the Guru, 
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including the giving of offerings. ~” There is a proscription on the ritual shaving of the head 


after the death of a close relative, or bhaddar (shaving the head of a baby after birth).'°” This 


is obviously due to the code that a Khalsa is to stop cutting the hair of the head and beard. The 
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Khalsa is to also renounce the hugqa The final command is that the Khalsa is to abandon 


all social relations with ‘the five reprobates groups.’ '°' Who are the followers of the: 


1. Masands (old system of Sikh officials with dioceses) 
2. Minas (a guru lineage from Guru Arjan’s elder brother Prithi Chand) 


** Rattan Singh Bhangu, Si Gurii Panth Prakash, trans. Akali Baba Santa Singh Nihang (Buddha Dal), 2 vols, 
(Anritsar: Singh Bros, 2004), I, p.76: pritham bhagauti var ju paurt par prithamai Gp satigur jori. 
°° Ibid. p. 78, verse: 16. Akali Baba Santa Singh narrates that ‘Jap and Jap’ mean the Nitnem of five prayers. 
°° Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagatmala, ed. Trilochan Singh Bedi, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1994), pp. 
151— 153. Stories 158 and 161. 
°7 Sainapat, S77 Gur Sobha, ed. Ganda Singh, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1980), verses 5:76—7. 
°8 Tbid., verses 5: 6, 15, 25, 32, 39, and 46. 
°° Tbid., verses 5: 21-4, 38. 
a0 Ibid., verses 5: 21, 31, and 38. 
°! Thid., verses 5:19, 31, and 36. 
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3. Dhirmalias (a guru lineage begun by Guru Arjan’s grandson Dhirmal) 
4. Ramraiyyas (a guru lineage from Guru Har Rai’s eldest son Ram Rai) 
5. Kuri mar (the killers of daughters, women, female infanticide/foeticide). 
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The Tenth Guru in the DG gives the following account of the masands: ‘If you want to serve 
the masands they say, ‘Go and fetch us all of your wealth’. ‘Go immediately and hand over all 


”163 The most recognisably martial feature of the new Khalsa, present in both 


your riches. 
modern and traditional Sikh practice, is the wearing of arms and Kesh. As well as the addition 
of Singh and Kaur to male and female names respectively.’ It is interesting that Sukha Singh 
calls the belt of the sword (gatra) a janeu, a Brahmin thread.'© This new identity was the 
formalisation of the identity the Gurus had already taken on for themselves, and consists of 
the symbolic military attributes of an Indian ruler which is clearly a continuation from the 
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institutions established by the Sixth Guru.” It is clear the dialogues in the DG are an 


essential part of this military transformation. 


3.5 The Feeding of the Khalsa 


After the first Khande ki pahul ceremony was concluded, the Tenth Guru then fed the 
Khalsa before the Brahmins, this symbolised the breaking away from the varan or caste 


system of India.'°’ Kuir Singh includes passages from the DG that the Guru is said to have 


'©2 W.H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987), p. 58. 

'® Guru Gobind Singh, Amrit Svaiye, DG, p. 716, verse 29. This is a feature of early hagiographic texts. 

'* An early example of this is a Hukamndmd to the Bairai sangat by the Tenth Guru dated 21 October 1706 AD/ 
20 Katak 1756 VS, it is addressed to Thiraj Singh, Bulaki Singh, Baj Singh and Dharam Singh. See. Ganda 
Singh, ed., Hukamname: Gurii Sahiban, Mata Sahiban, Banda Singh ate Khalsa ji de, 2nd edition, (Patiala: 
Punjabi University, 1985), pp. 152-3, 168-9, 170-1. The Chaupa Singh Rahitnama includes women in the 
Khalsa initiation, as a code of conduct is written within it specifically for women. In tradition before women are 
given amrit it must be stirred with a Kirpan, although it is from the same stock of the original amrit made with 
the double-edged sword. 

® Sukha Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. G. K. Jaggi, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), pp. 70-71, verse 184. 
The Chhibbars have often been criticised for such Brahminic references, but like the previous work they could 
also mean the sword belt. 

°° For a detailed explanation of the warrior and Rajput ideals in the Khalsa, see Jeevan Deol, Sikh Discourses of 
Sovereignity in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, (unpublished PhD, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University, 2000). 

°’ This features in the work of Gian Singh (1888), Bhai Mani Singh, and other hagiographies. 
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repeated at this time.’ He provides an explanation of them, as well as a date of 1689 


AD/1746 VS when this composition was first written.’ 


The Tenth Guru says to Misar, the 
Brahmin offended by his act: 
Misar you only receive what is written in your destiny, do not be angry and overcome 
your emotions. I have committed no crime, I did not forget, do not be angry with me 
[...] [have won battles with their help [...] it pleases me to serve them.'”° 


As we shall see in chapter six of this thesis, many of the dialogues in the DG are about the 


warrior ideal over puritanical forms of religion. 


3.6 The Completion of the Chaubis Avatar 


The Tenth Guru then continued to compose other parts of the Chaubis Avatar. 
Kaushish narrates the completion of the Bachitra Natak on 14 June 1698/ Harh vadi 1 1755 
VS.) ‘with benevolence the Bachitra Natak was completed,’ according to historical accounts 
this included the ‘Avatar Lila’ (the account of the main avatars).'” The colophon in the DG 
gives the location as ‘under the mountain of Naina Devi, Anandpur Sahib.’ This date is of the 
the Ramavatar, the final chapter of the Chaubis Avatar, which was the final adhiai of the 
Bachitra Natak to be written. It is the final date of any composition in the DG: ‘This Granth 


has been completed and improved in June 1698/Vadi first in the month of Harh in the year 


9173 


1755 VS; if there any error has remained in it, then kindly correct it.”’'~ The author gives 


direction to the poets if there is any mistakes then correct them. This clearly shows the textual 


°§ Guru Gobind Singh, DG, pp. 716-717. 
® Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), pp.116—117, verses 
11-40, 12-46, 31:100 to 33:103. The Guru therefore repeats an earlier composition. 

7 Guru Gobind Singh, DG, p. 716-717, verse 1. 
'! The Chaubis Avatar was originally commenced in 1681 AD/1738 VS. For a translation of the opening see 
Appendix 2: Translation 9. 
ie Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), pp.139-40. Kaushish gives the same date as the colophon of the Chaubis Avatar. 
73 Guru Gobind Singh, CA, Ramavatar, DG, p. 254, verse 860-862. See Appendix Translations 13 to see the 
contents of a khas patra reading the same. 
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history of how the bani was composed and added to the DG." Ramavatar was read alongside 
the Chandi ‘incantations’ in the worship of weapons (Shastra pijd) at Dusshera.'” It is very 
significant that an extant manuscript from the same date, of 14 June 1698 AD/ Harh vadi 1 


1755 VS, is present at Takht Patna Sahib and contains handwritten folios said to be written by 
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the Tenth Guru. ° The descendant of Chaupa Singh, Kesar Singh Chhibbar writes in regards 


to this event: 


The smaller Granth [DG] took place in the reign of the Tenth King. In 1698 AD/1755 
VS many scribes wrote it. It was pleasing to the master that he composed and wrote it 
himself. The Sikhs did an Ardds to the Guru that it may be mixed with the other 
[AG].267 

The Guru gave the order; the Granth Sahib is separate, this is my own play. 

It does not mix with this my beloveds, who will know the difference [mystery 
Therefore know both the Granth Sahibs as brothers, know them as the Guru.” 


The later account of Seva Singh from 1800 narrates that in April 1698 AD/Vaisakh 1755 VS, 
Guru Gobind Singh sent Bhai Mani Singh with five Singhs to Amritsar to undertake the care 
of the Harimandir Sahib complex and they left with one Granth and a Nishan Sahib.'"’ They 
formally opened the Granth (Prakash) and did the Ardas, and raised the standard.'” This was 
the same year as the completion of the Ramdvatar. From this year two important DG 
recensions are extant, one previously discussed and another one that used to be in Amritsar 


but now extant in Punjab University, Chandigarh. That would have been completed about a 


” The term Granth is both singular and plural as Granth is referring to the whole of the volume not just a single 
composition. In the Bachitra Natak and Charitropakhian the term Granth has been used for the whole Granth. 
” Sukha Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. G. K. Jaggi, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. 52, verse 138. The 
Nihang Singh scripture called the Dusshera Mahatam Granth describes the practices and contains the 
compositions from the DG. 
7° Another DG manuscript from 1698 AD with the same date and month is at Chandigarh: Punjab University 
Library, MS 1190. See Appendix 3: Photograph 8 and 9. 

7’ Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 164, verses 264-268. After this date it is known that 
other compositions of DG were written. For example the Zafarnamah was written in 1705 AD/ 1763 VS. 

78 Seva Singh explicitly mentions the recension (bir) and not AG. 

” This episode is also mentioned by Kaushish (1797), and Seva Singh, Shahid Bilas, (1800), ed. Garja Singh, 
(Ludhiana: Panjab Sahit Academy, 1963), p. 65. 
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month before on Miti asdr, the same date as the colophon in Ramdvatar.'® It is highly 


significant that this early recension contains no Zafarnamah. 


3.7. The Holla Mohalla Festival 


Shortly after, at Anandpur Sahib, the Guru repeated some invocatory lines from his 


'81 Th the 


own composition the Akal Ustati on winning a battle against the hill Princes. 
following year 1701 at the Holla Mohalla festival there were great festivities. Bhai Daya 
Singh threw five handfuls of colour on the Guru, the Guru countered with a hand-full. Bhai 
Daya Singh then recited a stanza from the Krishndvatar.'* This is very significant as we have 
a Sikh of the Guru, witnessing himself in this game of colour, and repeating a verse written by 
the Guru, talking about the damsels playing with Sri Krishna at Holi. This shows the deep 
regard the Sikhs had for the Guru, and his writings contained in the DG. Bhai Daya Singh 
then recited the drum roll like Khagh Khand stanzas from the beginning of the Bachitra 
Natak.'*’ Bhai Daya Singh then quoted the Court poetry of Bhai Nand Lal, which the author 


of Guru kian Sakhian makes clear that this ghazal is related to Holi. eh 


The first couplet from 
Krishnavatar is about the Sikh being the damsel (gop7) to the Guru, but this couplet is in the 


style of Sufism, about God being the Female lover, i.e. the lover joining with his female 


'8° Seva Singh, Shahid Bilds, (1800), (Ludhiana: Panjab Sahit Academy, 1961), pp. 65-75. See Photograph 10, 
for the other seventeenth century recension that contains the apocrypha. 

i Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 144. The Guru says the invocation of the Akal Ustati, ‘I have the protection of 
the All-Steel’, after winning against Hill Princes. The treachery of the Rajas was great, at the time the Rajas 
swore oaths on their holy cow, but were still treacherous, ibid. p.148. 

'®? Tbid., p. 155. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, Krishndvatar, pp. 281-282, verse 225. 

'83 Thid., p.156. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, Bachitra Natak, verse 2. p. 39. 

'84 Bhai Nand Lal, Ghazal, verses 7:33. The ghazal is a form of poetry used famously by Hafiz and Rumi 
whereas the reference to Holi is a unique feature of Bhai Nand Lal’s ghazal. See Louis E. Fenech, ‘Persian Sikh 
scripture: the ghazals of Bhai Nand Lal Goya’, International Journal of Punjab studies, 1, (1994), pp. 49-70. 
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Lover.'*° This shows the broad range of spiritual aesthetics produced in the Court by the Guru 


and the Sikhs. 


3.8 The Sacking of Anandpur 


Due to a prolonged siege Guru Gobind Singh had to evacuate Anandpur in December 


1704. He went through what seems a very demanding period. It is said in one of the previous 
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sieges of Anandpur by the Mughals and allied Hill forces,” the larger Granth called the Vidia 


Sagar Granth was either thrown into the river by the Guru or pulled into pieces.'*’ Chhibbar 
writes that this large Granth was made on the orders of the Guru, and called the Samund 
Sagar Granth (Vidid Sagar Granth), as previously discussed in this thesis.'** Chhibbar writes: 


A large scripture was made. I counted ninety lines in it. In 1701 AD/1758 VS this was 
put into the stream. Some of its pages that survived came into the possession of some 
Sikhs. The Guru dictated another scripture. This consisted of various portions in 
different sections. In this was the whole play of the Avatars. It was completed with 
other compositions also. They were not bound.'*’ 


It is of note that he mentions two Granths, the larger one being the Vidia Sagar Granth; which 
should not be confused with AG.'”° According to the later account of Santokh Singh in his 
Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, the large scripture was put into the Satudrav stream by the Guru, 


and was then taken by the Hill Princes.'”! One report states that ‘One Granth the Raja of 


oe Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p.157. 
8° Guru Gobind Singh, DG, Bachitra Natak, pp. 72-73. The Guru gives his own account of the events here. 
87 Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansdvalinama Dasi Patashahii ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 100, verse 366. 
88 Tbid., p. 101, verse 377. 
* This date that is given by Chhibbar is for the second Avatar Lila Granth, it should not be confused with the 
first. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahi ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001): so bada granth ji da banid. ikanave sataran is dian mai 
bhi gania.377. sanmat satara sai athavanje so granth ji nadi pavaia. koi kot patara is granth ji da sikha nanu 
hitha aia.378.180. ate duja granth ji joru sahib uchar kita. us vichi bani horu is vichi horu vakho vakhari kari 
lita.378. is vichi avatar lila likhi st sapuranu. us vichi hor acharaj likh kita si puran.379. 

'°° Thid, also see Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth dd Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 
1962), pp. 19-20. 

'! Bhai Santokh Singh, Gur Pratdp Siiraj Granth, trans. Bhai Vir Singh, V, p. 52. 
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Sirmor has, while the Raja of Mandi has another.’'”” Some of the poetry of the Kavis’ was 
compiled together by Maharaja Narinder Singh, and Bhai Vir Singh in Sri Gurii Gobind Singh 
da Vidid Darbar also catalogued some of the authors and compositions.'®? Many Gurmukhi 
scriptures in manuscript collections claim to be written in the Court of the Tenth Guru. It is 
also probable Sikhs paid scribes to copy portions as they were being written. Macauliffe notes 
that the Guru ‘so valued the book that he ever kept it by him — even we he went into battle — 
but it was lost in one of his engagements. Some of the bards’ compilations are preserved in 


the Suraj Parkash, where they may be perused by the curious.’’”* 


3.9 The Battle of Chamkaur Sahib and the Zafarnamah 


In the famous Battle of Chamkaur, two of the Guru’s sons were martyred and some of 
his most trusted Sikhs. The royal plume of the Guru (kalgi) was given to the Khalsa at the 
battle, to Bhai Sangat Singh.'”° This was the second time that the Guru venerated the Khalsa 
as the eleventh Satiguri. This lineage of the Guruship previously stated in scriptures from the 
Guru’s Court has unfortunately been overlooked in modern Sikh history. 

After the battle the Guru travelled across the Punjab plains reached Dina, a small 
village in the Faridkot area, with only three companions. It was from here that the Guru wrote 
the Persian Zafarnamah in 1706. He sent it to Aurangzeb with Bhai Daya Singh and Bhai 


Dharam Singh who acted as his diplomats, to the area that is known as Aurangabad. '"° The 


°° Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), p. 6. 

°? Randhir Singh, Shabad Miarati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 80-81. I 
was unable to locate this publication by Bhai Vir Singh, although other studies of this Granth have discussed in 
the literature review. 

** Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, 6 vols, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909), V, p. 161. 

°> Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 168. Chona Singh copied a manuscript of the Charitropakhyan from the Quiver 
of Bhai Sangat Singh in 1723 AD. 

°° See Appendix 3: Photograph 24. 
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Guru is clear that the epistle was written after he had heard the news of the execution of his 
two younger sons at Sirhind. The two elder sons he had witnessed lay down their lives in the 
battle of Chamkaur. He declares in the Zafarnamah, ‘It matters little, if my four children have 
been killed, for the coiling cobra still holds its head high’ (verse 78). 

Kavi Sainapat wrote a detailed account about the Zafarnamah, that after the battle of 
Muktsar where many Singhs were martyred, the Guru wished to talk to the Emperor. He sent 
Daya Singh to Aurangabad with a letter.'°’ Sainapat writes that letters were exchanged 


between the Emperor and the Guru many times.'”® 


The Emperor wished to meet the Guru and 
talk.'”? The Guru left to go and meet the Emperor, but he passed away when he received the 
reply from the Guru.?” 

A later account by Chhibbar (1769), also corroborates the story about the exchange of 
letters. Approximately at the same time, in a Persian account by Ghulam Muhyiuddin Khan 
called Tarikh-i-Panjab, he also narrates that 1400 verses were exchanged between the Tenth 
Guru and Aurangzeb. Possibly, this would then surely include the Hikaitan.”°' Randhir Singh 
writes that this is actually contained in the records of that time. Aurangzeb’s chief writer, 
Mirza Inayatullah Khan Ismi, recorded this in the Ahkdm-i Alamgiri, which is extant in 
Rampur, Uttar Pardesh with his descendants. In one of the sections there are orders from the 


King to his son Shahzada Mohammed Muazzam Bahadur Shah the subedar of Punjab, Multan 


and Kabul, and the Naib Subedar of Lahore, Munim Khan: 


'7 Sainapat, Sri Gur Sobhd, ed. Ganda Singh, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1980), verses 13: 560. 

'98 Thid., verses 37: 579. 

'99 Thid., verses 33: 580. 

* Thid., verses 34: 581-37:584. 

°°! The Hikditan appear in the ‘Anandpuri’ recension and the Patna manuscript. A contemporary source states 
the Hikaitan were sent to the Emperor at the time of the Bhangani battle, Ani Rai, Jangnama Bhangani in, 
Prachin Var te Jangname, ed. S. 8. ‘Ashok’, 3rd edition, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1983), p. 4, verse 2. The Hikaitan 
contain the story of a Qazi breaking his oath on the Qur’an, something which the Tenth Guru accusses the 
Emperor of. This took place around 1688 AD at Paonta Sahib. ‘Ashok’ states that no date can be ascribed to this 
composition but it is very early, Ibid., p. 3. The original is at Bhai Kanh Singh Library, Nabha, and was written 
in Persian. The Zafarnamah was sent at another time and added to the Hikaitan. 
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At this time on behalf of the King the Vazir, Munim Khan, with your permission this 
has been written. From those that worship Nanak, their chief Gobind has sent the 
Court a letter, with a petition. For this reason he has been called forth. For this 
purpose, Mohammed Yar Mansab Dar, and the Guru should come into your presence 
and given consolation. He should then be brought to come and meet the Emperor.” 


This information fits into the historical picture of the Guru leaving Anandpur Sahib, being 
pursued by the Mughal forces, going to Kangar, and then finally after all of the broken 
promises by the Emperor writing the Zafarnamah.’® It can be calculated that this was in May 
1706 AD/21 Vaisakh 1763 VS and probably in Jeth and Harh time (May-July). Many writers 
have stated that this letter was written before the Muktsar battle. Randhir Singh on the basis 
of a Hukamnama asking the sangat for weapons which may have been for the battle of 
Muktsar, would mean it was possibly two months later.””* 

The history of the final DG composition is given by Kuir Singh. He describes the 
episodes of the sending of the Zafarnamah from the Tenth Guru to Aurangzeb with Bhai 
Daya Singh. It gives details about the contents of the letter and the questions posed by the 
Guru to Aurangzeb.”” For example there are narrations of the incidents of Nahar Khan in the 
Zafarnamah?”® Kuir Singh describes it as having twelve tales (dvddas) Hikaitan.°°’ He also 


calls the Zafarndmah the letter of victory, Bijaindm.”*’ Kaushish writing in 1797 describes it 


°° For the original Persian text see Ganda Singh, Mi’akhiz-i Tavarikh-i Sikkhan, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1949), p. 74, 
a complete translation can be found in J. S. Grewal, and I. Habib, eds., Sikh History from Persian Sources- 
Translation of Major texts, (New Delhi: Tulika, 2001), p. 96, translation II. 

°° Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), verse 562-564. 

2 Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 33-35. 

°° Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), pp. 176-178. 

°° Thid., p. 183. Kuir Singh describes Lakhi Jangal Khdlsd that is in the miscellaneous section of the DG. Ibid., 
p. 211. Kaushish (1797) narrates that it was said by the Guru when the Khalsa came out of the forest to greet the 
Guru, ibid., p. 204. See Appendix: Translations 16. 

°° Thid., p. 199. Verse: 308. Chhibbar also corroborates this in Banisavalinamd, p. 114. 

°° Tbid., p. 201. Verse: 91:331. Sarup Das Bhalla (1776) names the ZN as Fateh/Hukam/Sauk ndmd in story 
twenty-six. In Story 20, we have the same reliance of the Bachitra Natak as in previous works; it begins with Sri 
Mukhvak Patashahi 10, like in the other works. Mahima Prakash, p. 832-870, Verses: 1-14, 6-63, 279, 1-3 
282, 1-38 8, 1-24 334, 1-10 354, 1-69 423, 1-12 435, 1-25 460, 1-8. 
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as a response to a letter by the Emperor Aurangzeb.”” On receiving the letter, Emperor 
Aurangzeb is said to repent. Kaushish describes the scene as the Khayal of the Tenth Guru in 
Shabad Hazare, is said as the Guru leaves Sabo ki Talvandi. The Guru recites the verse as 
‘fakira dv ‘of the Saints,’ however in the jungle of Machiwara the Guru recites this as 
‘murida di’ ‘of the disciples’. This historical account would explain why in early manuscripts 


we find both variations in the text. 


3.10 The Journey to Nanded 


On his journey South the Guru bowed on the way to the Dadu Ram mausoleum, the 
Thirty-Three Svaiye (Jagat jot) was quoted by Bhai Daya Singh, as the Guru states within it 
that to bow to mausoleums was against Gurmat, so the Guru accepted a punishment in the 
form of a fine. The Guru discusses the idea of non-violence with the Dadu saint, and he 
quotes his famous Persian verse from the Zafarnamah, ‘halal ast burdan ba-shamsher dast’ 


(when all other means fail then it is righteous to wield the sword). Verse 22.7"” 


3.11 The Guru’s Final Injunctions 


At Hazur Sahib in his closing hours of life, the Guru gave the final injunctions to the 


Panth. This included Guruship of the Guru Granth and Guru Panth. This was a reiteration of 


the earlier verses in the Prahlad Singh rahitnamd.”'' In Kuir Singh’s discussion of the 


ascension of the Tenth Guru at Nanded, he explains that the Guruship passed on to the Granth 
and Panth: 


The audience of the Guru focuses the mind. Honour Sri Granth ji. 


°° Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), pp. 176, 178. 

710 See Christopher Shackle, ‘The Zafarnama’, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, 2008, pp. 166, 169. Shackle 
translates this line as, ‘When matters pass all other means, It is allowed to take up arms.’ 

“ll Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), pp. 202, 203, 209, 
211, and 220. 
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Bring it along to this place. They brought the Guru, Dasam was wise.”'” x 
[I] heard this [I] recall this history. [The Guru said] let us go to the presence of Adi 
Satiguru. a 


As we know AG, is Adi Guri Granth Sahib, and is referred to by Kuir Singh as Adi Satigur. 


This is translated by most scholars as the Guruship being passed onto the AG. Bhalla 


discusses the Gurgaddi but not in much detail, and closes it with a tale of Banda’s increasing 


ego 
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While Chhibbar writing eighteen years later gives a very detailed account of the 


injunctions at the ascension of the Tenth Guru, he writes: 


NR ON 


The Tenth King gave the royal seat of Guruship to the Granth and left. 

Today there is no doubt that the Guru is our Granth Sahib, what is sung, is from the 
Granth.264. ?!° 

What is to be learnt and acted upon should be from the Granth Sahib. Without the 
Granth know no other. The Granths are like two real brothers. They can be described 
as big and small.265.7"° 

In 1601 AD/1658 VS the AG took birth. In the time of Guru Arjan Dev the Granth 
took birth and descended. With great love Bhai Gurdas the author (/ikhara) was the 
attendant (khiddvanahdra). 266."" 

The smaller Granth (DG) took birth in the time of the Tenth Sovereign. In 1698 AD 
/1755 VS there were many attendants (Ahidave) and writers (likhare). It was pleasing 
to the master (Guru Gobind Singh) that he wrote by his own hand (hathi likhia) and 
attended it (khidaid). 

The Sikhs did an ardas to the Guru that it may be mixed with the other (AG).267. 

The Guru gave the order, the Granth Sahib is separate, and this is my own play 
(khed). 

It does not mix with this beloved, who will know the difference (mystery) 

Therefore know both the Granth Sahibs as brothers know them as the Guru. 

The largest has the ceremonial mark (tika) of Guruship and recognise the smaller 
recensions (gutke and pothia) as sons and grandsons.268. 


* Alternatively, ‘they brought AG, the Tenth Guru was wise.’ 
> Kuir Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p.265: darasan gur 
ka hai savadan. sri granth ji sahib man. lai avo ta ko ya thana. lai ae gur dasam sujana. sun kai kaha ehu itihas. 
chalo adi satigur ke pas. 
oe Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 2 vols, eds. Gobind Singh Lamba and Khazan Singh, (Patiala: Bhasha 


P< 


ibhag, 1971), II, Pp. 892, 896. 
> The original reads Grantho. 


Singh, (Amritsar, Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p.164: jitana hoi avai titanad granth sahib de bachan 


2 
hara.266. 
*I8 Play or writing. 


*16 Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar Krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 


kamane. binan granth kot hora na jane. granth sahib haini dui sake bhai. ika hai vada ika chhota kahdi.265. 
’Ibid., p. 164: gurii arjun jt ke dham granth sahib janamu hai dhara. dayd si bhai gurudas likhara khidavan 
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I have included the words writer, author, and attendants in the above passages to show the 
how the AG is described in metaphorical terms as a child with attendants. Scholars have 
translated the word scribe (khidava) to be play, or even playmate as is the case of Chaupa 
Singh the scribe of the rahitnama, as Chaupa Singh was the playmate of Guru Gobind 
Singh.*”° This seems to also corroborate the verse in the Sau Sakhi, discussed in Chapter Two 
of this thesis, that the ‘First to the Tenth Guru Granth Sahib’s hymns are the true-Guru.3.’"””! 
Chhibbar provides a date of the compilation of DG, which some scholars regard as 


incorrect.” However, other scholars believe that the information supplied by Kesar Singh 
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Chhibbar enhances and confirms knowledge about events.“~ It may be possible that Chhibbar 


has given the date of the Ramavatar, the final composition added to the DG.” It is likely he 
is referring to when this part of the Chaubis Avatar was added into the rest of the DG, which 
is shown by extant manuscripts. Towards the end of his work on the Gurus, he includes the 


discussion of the prophetic Nihkalank, and quotes the portions of the apocalyptic 
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compositions from the DG.“~ He also states that the Guru is Khalsa and the Khalsa is Guru, 


“Ibid, p. 164, verses 264-268. Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committ, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib 
ji dt. Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897, questions that if the DG is not the auspicious dictation by the Guru 
then why is it placed next to the AG that has Guruship?, p. 8, point 21. 

°° This use of this metaphor was suggested by Dr C. Shackle to the author of this thesis. W. H. McLeod, ed., 
The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987). Jaggi (1966), Deol (2000), and 
Nabha (1935) all state this. Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi 
Patashaha ka, ed. Rai Jasbir Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 97; is the account were 
Chaupa Singh earnt the title scribe, when he writes the rahitnama dictated to him by the Guru, in 1698 AD/ 1755 
VS. As Chaupa Singh was an attendant of the Guru at a young age, scholars have attributed the term khidava to 
this. See P. S Padam, Rahitname, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2000), p. 48. 

*2! Gurbax Singh, Sau Sakhi, G. S. Nayyar, ed., (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1995), p.104. 

oo Jaggi (1966) and others argue this date to be incorrect based on the date given by Chhibbar for the AG. The 
difference is three years, between the Kartarpuri’ manuscript 1604 AD and Chhibbar’s account 1601 AD. It is 
possible that other manuscripts were also compiled. 

°°3 J. Singh, Outlines of Sikh Philosophy, (Patiala: Sikh Heritage Publishers, 2000), p. 23. He quotes quotes 
Maukhik Itihas by G. S. Nayyar. 

°° Guru Gobind Singh DG, p. 254: sarimat satrah sahas pacavan. As an extant manuscript has this date, it 
becomes a certainty. 

°°5 Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalindmd Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 119; and Guru Gobind Singh, DG, p. 581. 
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and that the Khalsa is in the lap of Mata Sahib Devi.””° Then he narrates how Guru Gobind 
Singh left for his heavenly abode. After this it is said the late Guru’s wife and Sikhs 
endeavoured to gather his literature. Chhibbar states that Bhai Mani Singh was instructed to 
do this. This details of this episode has been overlooked by historians. Modern Sikh history 
states that after the ascension of Guru Gobind Singh the Guru’s wife and Sikhs endeavoured 
to gather his literature.””’ However, in actual fact the earlier account by Chhibbar states that 
Bhai Mani Singh was instructed to collect the handwritten pages of the Tenth Guru. From the 
manuscript evidence we can safely conclude that this modern history is an incorrect theory. 


This is discussed in the next chapter of this thesis. 


3.12 The Summary of the Textual History of DG 


Before continuing the history of the earliest DG manuscripts, it is necessary to conclude the 
textual history of the DG. In this chapter the textual history of the DG was narrated from late 
seventeenth and eighteenth century sources. Various primary sources were introduced for the 
first time, like Kankan and the Bijai Mukati Granth that narrate the creation of the DG. 
Chaupa Singh narrates that the first three compositions that the Guru wrote were the Japu 
Sahib, Akal Ustati, and 33 Svaiye. They served as an invocatory compositions followed by 
the meta-narrative of the Bachitra Ndatak stating the purpose of the Guru and his mission. The 
Guru composed his own mythical autobiography, the Apani Katha then the rest of the 
Bachitra Natak, including a narration of the Avatars - Avatar Lila. Chaupa Singh, recorded by 
Kaushish, asks the Guru questions about the Akal Ustati and receives the reply ‘read up to 
Avatar Lila.’ This suggests that the Gurus compositions had become a volume in his lifetime, 


testified by the early manuscripts. The author has covered four subject areas in mostly vir ras 


°°6 Thid., p.121. 
27 Vahan Kosh, p. 616. 
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and some shingar ras, covering four topics mokh, dharam, kam, and arth — liberation, 
righteous war, desire and politics. This contains a parallel view of mythology with the main 
leitmotiv of dharam yudh in the Chaubis Avatar, Brahama Avata, and Rudra Avatar. The 
Guru began the Krishnavatar but shifted to Paonta Sahib, and it was completed there with the 
Chandi compositions. In the battle of Bhangani the Hikaitan were sent to the Emperor. These 
are recorded in Persian in the Guru’s own hand in the ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript. On returning 
to Anandpur Sahib after the incident with Anup Kaur, the Charitropakhian was begun. It was 
completed before the first Khalsa initiation. 

The first edition of the DG developed in the following order with: Japu Sahib, Akal 
Ustati, 33 Svaiye, Bachitra Natak (CA, KA, RA, BA, CCUB, CC,), Gian Prabodh, Shastra 
Nam Mala, Var Sri Bhagauti ji kit, Charitropakhyan and Hikaitan. These are all the 
compositions that have been mentioned in the historical accounts previously narrated. The 
major chapters of the DG, the Chaubis Avatar and Krishnavatar (which are both parts of the 
Bachitra Natak), and Charitropakhyan have colophons. Most of the bani was written before 
the Khalsa was created, apart from the Ramavatar which was added afterwards. The internal 
colophons of each composition begin with Sri Mukhvak (Holy oration by) and/or with the title 
of the Tenth Sovereign (Patishahi 10), and provide the following: 

Paonta Sahib, August 1687 AD, Krishnavatar verse: 983. 

Paonta Sahib, 1688 AD, Krishnavatar verse: 755.°"* 

Paonta Sahib, July 1688 AD, Krishndavatar verse: 2490. 


Bibhaur Sahib, September 14, 1696 AD, Charitropakhyan verse: 405. 
Anandpur Sahib, 14" June 1698 AD, Chaubis Avatar verse: 862. 


28 The poet writes ‘this kathd (discourse) was improved and if there is any error and omission in it, then the 
poets may still improve it.’ Ifa Court poet had written this work, surely he would ask the Guru to correct it. A 
manuscript (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, MS 740) has a colophon of 1695 and only contains 
compositions upto Krishnavatar, and claims to have beeen written from an earlier volume of 1688. In 
conjunction with the no longer of extant manuscript of Bhai Gurmukh Singh Tapisur of 1688, this is highly 
significant. 
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Paonta Sahib, Bibhaur Sahib, and Anandpur Sahib are historical Gurdwaras, where the local 
tradition is that the Guru completed the particular compositions there. Most of the smaller 
compositions were finalised at Anandpur Sahib, which makes it the main location where the 
DG was created. It would also explain the name of the primary manuscript the ‘Anandpuri’ 
DG. The Chaupa Singh Rahitnama employs the word bhog in relation to the completion of 
the Charitropakhyan and this word is generally used to indicate the completion of a reading 
of the AG.’ The tradition is clear that the bhog of the DG was at the end of the 
Charitropakhyan at that time, and this took place at Gurdwara Bibhaur Sahib, Nangal. This 
Gurdwara is still there today, and a fair celebrates the completion of the DG each year in 
September, on the same day as the colophon stated. The Guru chose this day to correlate with 
the full moon (paranmashi). This was the same day that Guru Arjan Dev installed the AG at 
the Harimandir Sahib. The history of the Chaupa Singh rahitnama being written in the Court 
and edited by the Tenth Guru, adds further weight to the authorship of the DG being the Tenth 
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Guru. 


We have also seen eyewitness testimony of Chhibbar that the DG was ceremonially 
enthroned next to the AG and that both scriptures were considered ‘brothers.’ We have also 
seen that history is very clear about what the Court-poets composed and what the Guru 
composed. By 1696 and 1698 most of the DG had been compiled apart from the Zafarnamah. 
It was about six years later that the Zafarnamah was added into the recension. 

In the following chapter some novel manuscripts of the DG and their histories are 
introduced. The erroneous theory of compilation of the DG by the Singh Sabha is brought to 
light. Following this is the examination of the standardisation of the DG including a 


discussion of the apocrypha. The evidence put forward in this chapter and the next chapter is 


concluded with the special reference to the apocrypha and manuscript transmission. 


°° Diara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 1989), p. 94. 


°3° For a summary of this information see Appendix 1: Table 3 and 4. 
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4 THE MANUSCRIPTS AND STANDARDISATION OF THE DG 


From the evidence presented in the previous chapter it is clear that recensions of the DG were 
compiled in the Court of Guru Gobind Singh. Even though there is undeniable manuscript 
evidence some scholars still wrongly assert that Bhai Mani Singh was the compiler of the DG. 
In this chapter we dispel this myth by expanding on the account given by Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar that was introduced previously. This chapter narrates the story of the recompilation 
of the DG by Bhai Mani Singh which is analysed in conjunction with an extant manuscript 
linked to it. The work of Ran Singh and Rattan Singh Jaggi are examined in the light of new 
manuscript evidence presented. The letter purported to be sent by Bhai Mani Singh to the 
Guru’s wife is analysed. The later account of the compilation of the DG by Giani Gian Singh 
in 1888 is examined, before introducing manuscripts and their respective histories. 

Chhibbar’s work on the lineage of Guru’s contains many details about the compilation 
of an extant AG-DG by Bhai Mani Singh. He was born in the times of the Tenth Guru and 
wrote this work later. He also served the wife of the Guru and records this in this work. His 
work should be used with a little caution as the author of the Bansavalinadma finalised his 
work sixty-one years after the Guru, although he would have been alive at the period Bhai 
Mani Singh undertook the task. Care must be taken not to interpret the passages with any 
preconceived ideas. Chhibbar claims that this work took him seventy years to compile, which 
probably indicates that he did not write his account haphazardly.' After narrating the loss of 
the Vidia Sagar Granth in the stream (discussed previously), he explains that in another battle 
one Granth was lost that contained handwritten pages by the Tenth Guru.” He narrates: ‘What 
was left of this Granth, the Avatar Lila. Bhai Mani Singh the high official of Kambho caste 


' Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansdvalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), pp. 1-16. 
* Tbid., verse 380, p. 101. 
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collected it together. ° This was in 1725 AD/ 1782 VS." It is interesting to note that Chhibbar is 
referring to the portions written in the hand of Guru Gobind Singh. The main portions of the 
khas patre that are extant today are from the Bachitra Natak, also known as the Avatar Lild.” 
Then, the theory that Bhai Mani Singh was putting together the DG because it had not been 
compiled before is simply conjecture. Chhibbar further states that Bhai Mani Singh completed 
the recension by compiling the volume around the khds patre.° 

In early Sikh history it is recorded that in one of the battles against the Mughals the 
Vidia Sagar Granth was lost. Chhibbar has written that a jilad had not been made i.e. it had 
not been bound. The Vidia Sagar Granth is specifically mentioned but not the DG or any 
volume (Granth) of the Tenth Guru.’ As the DG is not specifically highlighted it does not 
mean it did not exist. The AG is not mentioned, but we know with certainty by its 
transmission today that the AG was present and did exist. My argument is that what was lost 


was noted in the account by Chhibbar but not what had survived.* 


4.1. The Letter of Bhai Mani Singh 


Bhai Mani Singh was ordered to help carry out the services at Harimandir Sahib by 


Guru Gobind Singh. Later, the wife of the Guru, Mata Sundari, called on him to collect the 


> Musaddi (from Persian mutasaddi) meaning clerk, clerical, officer. Therefore, I take this to mean that Chhibbar 
is stating that Bhai Mani Singh was an official of the Guru and certainly knew what Guru Gobind Singh had 
composed. Ibid., verse 381: iha granth avatar lila da jo haisi. so bhai mani singh musandi jati kanbo uhog 
ikatha karavaia. 

* Tbid., verse 381. 

> Khas patre are the handwritten folios from the pen of Guru Gobind Singh. 

° Thid., verse 383. 

’ Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 100, verse 366: ‘One and a half years later to two and a 
half years later. When the Guru went and left Anandpur Sahib to Nirmoh Garh, in 1705 AD/ 1762 VS Maghar 15 
Nov/Dec, this Granth got lost or destroyed by the invading forces. The Guru could not get this precious scripture 
back in his lifetime.’ It is important here that the scripture is not attributed to the Guru himself, but this scripture, 
not his scripture. 

* Two texts which survived were AG manuscripts, the first said to have been looted by Bhim Chand of Kahlur 
(in Patiala), and the second written by the Court scribe Haridas. The second manuscript was probably destroyed 
along with the rest of the Library in the Indian army’s attack on the Golden Temple complex in June 1984. 
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handwritten bani of the Guru together. Whatever sections he received he then copied them 
and then sent the original to Mata Sundari. The writer Baba Shia Singh then wrote another 
copy of the DG with the handwritten folios. Ganda Singh writes that a recension at Gurdwara 
Khalsa was from 1712 AD/1767 VS, and did not include the Persian Zafarnadmah recorded its 
contents page.’ Bhai Mani Singh also compiled the AG-DG recension that has the khds patre 
by Guru Gobind Singh bound in the scripture.'° A letter said to be a communication between 
Mata Sundari and Bhai Mani Singh does exist. This is the historic letter written by him in 
Amritsar, to Mata Sundari in Delhi, in April 1716.'' During 1929-30 Giani Harnam Singh 
Balb, the writer of Sikh Bir of Gurdwara Rakab Ganj (Delhi), received some folios from 
Munshi Shamsher Singh, within them was this letter. Trumpp first discovered the letter in an 
extant manuscript of AG but its origins are uncertain.'* The first person to publish a 
photograph of it was Randhir Singh in 1955."° 
Historical examination 

This supplication to Mata Sundari mentions a brief account of Banda Singh Bahadur 
and his martyrdom. The date of the martyrdom and the date of the letter correlate.'* This date 


1718 AD/ 1775 VS, which is approximately 22 April/Vaisakh would suggest the search was 


* T recently visited the Gurdwara where Bhai Shia Singh wrote this recension. A plaque records the event there. It 
is known as the Gurdwara of Mata Sundari Kaur and is in Delhi. The DG manuscript said to be by Bhai Shia 
Singh was kept at Gurudwara Khalsa of Bhai Gurdas in Kabul. See Seva Singh, Shahid Bilas, ed. Giani Garja 
Singh, (Ludhiana: Panjabi Sahitt Academy, 2007), p. 47. Ganda Singh, Afghanistan Vich Ik Mahinda, (Amritsar: 
SGPC, 1962), pp. 51-52. 

'° Chhibbar also records that seven daskhat pages were in Delhi, were Bhai Shia Singh was staying. Kesar Singh 
Chhibbar, Bhat Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahi ka, ed. Rai Jasbir Singh, (Amritsar: 
Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 101, verse 379. 

'' The English version of this letter runs with the transliteration in Appendix 2: Translations 15. 

? Sikh Bir, Delhi, 1929. This is the history recorded by Harnam Singh Balb. 

'3 Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, J eds (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 44. 
The late C. S. Chan said that the original letter was in the notes of Trumpp, and now is in his own private 
collection. Jaggi (1966) writes that Balb received this letter from a historian, Sardar Karan Singh of Nainital on 
the 14 April 1929. 

'4 According to Kamvar Khan Mohamadhade who wrote the Tazakaratul Salateni Chugata, the martyrdom of 
Banda Singh Bahadur occurred on the 29 of Jamadi 1129 Hijari/ VS 1774 Miti 32 Jeth, on Thursday, 13 May 
1717 AD. 
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still on for the scriptures written by the Guru’s own Kalam. After this Bhai Mani Singh and 
Bhai Shia Singh both completed their own recensions. If the letter is authentic then it is likely 
that Bhai Mani Singh was searching for original manuscripts containing the Guru’s 
handwritten entries. The extant recension attributed to Bhai Mani Singh, narrated by 
Chhibbar, does contain the khds patra folios, which gives even more credibility to the letter. 
This letter indicates that there are copies of Charitropakhyan, Shastra Nam Mala, and 


'' Tt gives the number of tales in the 


Krishnavatar that are written by the Guru. 
Charitropakhyan as 303 rather than 404. The term puraband is difficult to decipher.'° Balb in 
Pritham gives this to be puraband as the first 1900 verses in Krishnavatar and utraband as 
1900 after.'’ The words Krishan and Charitra are spelt different to their normal form, but the 
spelling of Gurmukhi words were not necessarily fixed at that time.'*® 

To examine this letter is of upmost importance because if it proves to be reliable, the 
letter is a vital in determining the history of the compilation of DG. However, for any accurate 
analysis it would be necessary to see the original copy of this letter. To date, scholars have 
seen photographs but not the original source. On first glance the letter is written in a way that 
may cause suspicion, in particular the handwriting, layout, as well as the style of language. An 
initial criticism stems from the fact that all the words in original extant manuscripts of that 
period were usually joined (sanjogatmak or layivar), and this is not the case with the letter. In 
most instances the encyclical edicts (Hukamnama) of this time are recorded in /arivar. The 


handwriting itself has no flare that would be associated with Bhai Mani Singh, a learned Sikh. 


On the other hand there are examples of some edicts, and other works that are not layivar. 


'S Appendix: Translation 15. A Charitropakhyan with the Tenth Guru’s signature folios is extant with the Royal 
family of Nabha. 

'©R.S. Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh Jivani te Rachand, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1983), p. 46. 

" Pritam, July 1957, p.15. Santokh Singh, Gur Pratap Siraj Granth, ed. Vir Singh, p. 4494, describes this to be 
the divison of two chapters, simply the first and the second. 

'SR. S. Jaggi, Bhat Mani Singh Jivani te Rachan, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1983), p. 46. 
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There are manuscripts recording the Mul mantra by various Gurus in which the individual 
words are split (padchhed)."° In terms of style most encyclical edicts were written in very 
clear bold lettering, and this is the case for this letter. 

Jaggi argues that ‘in order to understand this [letter] a writing called Akhbar Sri 
Darbar Sahib, 1867, would have to be seen. In this the writing is /arivar, and of high 


standard. This shows the requirements to people of such positions.’”” 


To judge previous edicts 
based on others written nearly one hundred and fifty years later, is unsound. Another criticism 
of Jaggi’s examination is that it is unfair to compare this letter to an encyclical edit, as the 
content of the correspondence is a private dialogue between Bhai Mani Singh and Mata 
Sundari. Clearly this is not an edict, but an informal and respectful letter. In other respects 
Jaggi is correct as the use of extra characters in the writing such as the foot dot (bind), to 
donate Persian characters, is unusual for Gurmukhi manuscripts of that period. Gurmukhi 
manuscriptologists such as the late Prof. Pritam Singh commented on other works on 
Gurmukhi script, that it is very rare to find a usage of the bindi in any scripture of this time.”! 
However, the comparison of scripture and edicts, against this letter is a weak argument as they 
are clearly not the same. Jaggi argues that there is an excess use of pause and full stop, which 
is peculiar when compared to other copies of the time. His comparison is against Guru 
Gobind Singh’s hukamnama and Banda Singh Bahadur’s letter. The shapes of the letters and 


the style, again, have been criticised. Shamsher Singh Ashok, who had extensively worked 


with handwritten documents and Prof. Pritam Singh, agrees with him on this point.” They 


'° T have seen a number of manuscripts that have dates of two to three hundred years that are padchhed. 

°°R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 43. 

*! Pritam Singh, Ik nije Pattar, 22 June 1961. See G. S. Mann, The Goindval Pothis: The Earliest Extant Source 
of the Sikh Canon, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 51, (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1996); for a 
description and sample of archaic Gurmukhi. 

*? Pritam Singh, Jk Nije Pattar, n.p., 22 June 1961. 
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conclude that this document is a mixture of old and new. The method by which they arrived at 
this conclusion is definitely questionable. Jaggi performed his comparison by looking at: 

1. Old Gurmukhi letters 

2. A letter written by Bhai Mani Singh 

3. Bhai Mani Singh’s first page in the AG-DG recension”® 

4. Banda Bahadur’s hukamndmda 1710 AD/1767 VS.~* 
However, he does not reproduce the text of the letters or provide a reader with a copy in his 
thesis to allow comparison of both letters. He also uses the same unsound method to analyse 
the daskhat patre attributed to the Tenth Guru. Other scholars like Padam,”> Ashta,”°> and 
Sehgal readily accept the letter as authentic.°’ Padam cites the martyrdom story of Bhai Mani 
Singh in Shahid Bilds as his historical source to authenticate the history surrounding it.”® 
Shahid Bilds is not widely known, however, it is clear that it is a crucial work. Garja Singh 
commenting on the text, states that there were other compilers of the DG, like Bhai Shia 
Singh whose recension used to be in Afghanistan.”’ 

A reliable method to authenticate the period of the letter is photography. Some 
photographers with expertise and experience in photographing manuscripts could use 
different exposures and lens techniques, as the tone of the paper compared to new books is 
completely different. A photographer could, therefore, comment about the letter and the 
authenticity. This inference could be drawn after a careful comparison of photographed 
RS. Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh Jivani te Rachand, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1983), p.47: Jaggi writes the 
AG-DG can be joined with Bhai Mani Singh but it is difficult to join other works with him. 

**R.S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 43. 

°> Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1998), p. 13. It is interesting to note R. S. 
Jaggi, Bhat Mani Singh Jivani te Rachana, (Patiala: Punjabi University 1983), p.43, makes a complete 
turnaround from his previous claims in Jaggi (1966). 

°° 1). Ashta, The Poetry of the Dasam Granth, (Delhi: Arun Prakashan, 1959), pp. 7-8. 

°7 B. Sehgal, Gur Govind Singh unka Kaviya, (Lucknow: Hindi Sahit Mandir), 1965, p.103. 


*8 Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1998), pp. 25-26. 
°° Seva Singh, Shahida bilds, (Ludhiana: Panjabi Sahitt Academy), 1961, p. 47. 
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documents from the same period. Finally it is also possible the letter is a rough handwritten 


copy of the original which was obviously common practice before the time of photography.” 


4.2 The Historical Accounts of the Bhai Mani Singh Recension 


Before we discuss the manuscript attributed to Bhai Mani Singh, it is necessary to 
discuss the history of this manuscript in the account of Gian Singh. Giani Gian Singh in the 
Navin Panth Prakash writes that Bhai Mani Singh’s recension (bir) was completed in 1721 
AD/1778 VS, or sometime afterwards.*! In the earlier record of Chhibbar the date is 1725 AD/ 
1782 VS: 


This Granth of the Avatar Lila. Was searched for by Bhai Mani Singh, [funded] by 
himself and other people’s donations in 1782 VS, this year went past. Then Bhai Mani 
Singh in the following year went to Amritsar.375. He made [his residence] in the 
Chola Bagh in Amritsar. Bhai Mani Singh the high official of Kambho caste, the 
renowned Sikh.*” Many Sikhs came and brought wealth. The Sikhs gave the costs in 
rupees and the bani was found.376.*° 


Previously the letter gives the number of Charitropakhyan tales as 303, and this may mean 
that the Charitropakhyan was compiled from many parts. Although early seventeenth century 


manuscripts have 405 Charitropakhyan tales present.** Chhibbar writes: 


*° This was pointed out to me by G. S. Mann of Leicester. 

3! Giani Gian Singh, Navin Panth Prakash, 4th edition, (Amritsar, Chattar Singh Jivan Singh), pp. 305-6. The 
AG-DG manuscript of Bhai Mani Singh records a colophon of 1713 AD/1770 VS. 

*° Typically Kamboj are businessmen or farmers. In Mahdn Kosh, p. 951, Bhai Mani Singh is recorded as being a 
farmer (Jatt) from village Kaiboval. It may be that Chhibbar is referring to his village rather than his caste. The 
Kamboj community have an oral tradition of Bhai Mani Singh as an ancestor of their community. 

*3 Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansdvalinama Dasi Patashahii ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 101: ih granth avatar lila da jo haist. so bhat mani 
singh horan ikatha karavai kharach paisi. sanmat sataran sai biasi jab ge. tab bhai mani singh ji duje amritsar 
avat bhe.375. duja anritasar jt chole bag vich hai bania. bhat mani singh ji musadi jati kanbou sikhan vich 
gania. jo sikh maid lai ke bahut hai si aia. sikhan nan kharach rupaye de ke bani dhanudhaia. 376. 

** An extant volume of the Charitropakhyan with daskhat folios by Guru Gobind Singh is said to be in the 
possession of the Royal family of Nabha. This could be an early version with only 303 tales. If this is the case it 
would bring a lot of credit to the letter. This also contains the daskhat folios. Individual versions of the 
Charitropakhyan are not uncommon one is in Nabha (aforementioned), and Chona Singh, 1723 AD/ 1780 VS, 
Chandigarh: Punjab University, Joshi Library, mss 780, A.C. Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, 
(1968), p. 131, states that this document was copied from the volume kept in the Quiver of Bhai Sangat Singh, 
this is recorded on f- 842b of the actual manuscript. This is of the famous Sikh who fell at the battle of Chamkaur 
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The important signature folios came into the hands [of Bhai Mani Singh]. 
With those folios as a reference the rest of the bani was written around them. 
This was great achievement from him. 

The Bhagat bani was separated and written.377. 

With the other [DG] the AG was mixed. 

From within this the Bhagat bani was written separately. 

Both Granths were made into one volume and bound.378.*° 


This description by Chhibbar is supported by an extant recension that originally was at the 
ceremonial tower (bunge) at Takht Hazur Sahib. Bhai Kanh Singh Nabha writing in 1930 
verifies this after having examined the volume.** Akali Kaur Singh Nihang refers to this in his 
work a few years later, describes it, and records the same location.*’ The family that now 
preserve the scripture narrate that their great grandfather, Sardar Gulab Singh Sethi from 
Lahore, purchased this recension from the Takht. 

Padam, Randhir Singh, and Jaggi have examined this recension. In 1946 Randhir 
Singh examined the handwritten signature pages that revealed that the handwriting was 
identical to the signature folios in other recensions.** Importantly, he notes that they all follow 


on from one each other.*” Some photographs of the folios were taken and kept in the Sikh 


Sahib (1704). After the Charitropakhyan closes verses from the DG celebrating the martyrs is narrated in the 
manuscript. I examined this manuscript in March 2009. 

*> Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahi ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar, Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 101: khas dasakhati patra likhe hathi de. oanhian 
patran de barobari nal sabh bani li likhae. itanit vadhik us pason gal si hot. jo bhagat bani juda kari likhi st 
soi.377. nal duja adi granth si ralaid. tis vichon bhagat bani juda kari likhaia. dohan granthan di bir ik kari 
bandai.378. 

%° Mahan Kosh, p. 419 (5) and p. 951. Giani Hardeep Singh a local resident and ex-head Giani of Takht Sri 
Hazur Sahib confirmed this. He also stated that as this AG-DG recension had been at the Takht some time, other 
manuscript copies of it were made. 

*7 Akali Kaur Singh Nihang, Haziiri Sathi, (Akali Patrika Press, 1934), pp. 143-144. Kaur Singh may have 
undertaken his trip to the Takht before 1930. 

*® Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p.101, verse 379: records that there were seven in Delhi 
and five handwritten pages in Lahore. He says these were scattered in battle, verse 380. He uses the term nishan 
for signature as opposed to daskhat, which is the term employed in the Akal Ustati of the DG. See Akal Ustati 
verse one. 

*° Randhir Singh notes the continuation of the folios between the ‘Ram katha’ in the 1698 AD Patna manuscript 
and the AG-DG ‘Bhai Mani Singh’ recension. Randhir Singh, Shabad Miirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da 
Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 13. 
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Reference Library in Amritsar during his research.”° The testimony of Chhibbar shows how 
highly prized the daskhat patra were, that Bhai Mani Singh a high official of the Guru paid for 
an extensive search for such precious folios. Randhir Singh records another manuscript with 
Garja Singh having daskhat pages. The invocation of the Akal Ustati in the DG is a record 
that the Guru wrote from his own hand. A number of manuscripts have pages that are 
corrected by the Guru throughout and signed by a sword are easily distinguished from other 
scribes. There are pages in Rudra Avatar, in Ramavatar, with a similar page in the Patna 
recension written in 1698.*' In the ‘Anandpuri’ 1696 recension, the Guru writes in his own 
daskhat in verses: 402, 403 and 404 the closing verses of the Charitropakhyan. 

In Bhai Mani Singh recension it is recorded on the binding (ji/ad) that this bir was 
written in 1713 AD/ 770 VS,” which contradicts Chhibbar’s record of 1725 AD/1782 VS.”* It 
is feasible that a number of recensions were produced by Bhai Mani Singh as there are a few 
with extant folios of the Guru present, and would explain why the signature folios are related 
to one another.” The letter of Bhai Mani Singh is dated 1717 AD/1774 VS and the incidents 
narrated in his letter are clearly from this period. Then, this recension is very likely to be the 
compilation of Bhai Mani Singh, although the dates may not fit neatly, the other features of 
the extant manuscript make it the likely candidate. There is one alternative manuscript that 


has both AG-DG and handwritten pages attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. Another possibility 


” Tbid., p. 19. 

“! Another manuscript with the Guru’s handwriting is with the King of Patiala, and Royal descendants of Nabha. 
One manuscript is of the CP with daskhat folios by the Tenth Guru. Anurag Singh of Ludhiana also have a 
manuscript with a folio in the hand of Guru Gobind Singh, in the Dattareya Avatar. 

“ From my examination of this manuscript I can confirm that this is correct. 

“? Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p.101, verse 375. 

“4 The Takht Patna 1698 AD, ‘Anandpuri’ 1696 AD, ‘Sangrur’, ‘Moti Bagh’, and this particular recension all have 
signatured pages; two manuscripts have since disappeared or are no longer extant. Therefore I have relied on 
Randhir Singh (1962), Jaggi (1966), and Padam (1968). 
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or argument is that this recension was written just after the martyrdom of Bhai Mani Singh’s 
circa 1727 AD/1784 VS. The final possibility is that they were in fact written at the same time. 

The Tenth Guru did not mix the AG and the DG but Bhai Mani Singh did. As 
Chhibbar narrates in the Bansdvalinama, the Sikh sangat objected by cursing Bhai Mani 
Singh to be chopped into pieces.** The sangat accused him of cutting up the bdni and cursed 
him with the same fate. They did not want the AG and DG in one recension. The objection 
surrounding this type of recension has also been in the press recently.*° 

Jaggi argues that Chhibbar contradicts his own story by suggesting that poets were 
employed on one hand to compose for the large Granth and for the small Granth.*” If this is 
true then the DG cannot exclusively be the work of the Guru - a lateral comparison is the 
panegyrics of the bards in AG. Though, this is not the case as Chhibbar is very clear that the 
Guru wrote from his own hand.** In addition compositions like Akal Ustati refer to the 
daskhat pages, and the existence of extant folios recorded to be from the Kalam of the Tenth 
Guru, makes the case very strong indeed.” 

Chhibbar narrates that the birth of the AG was in the home of Guru Arjan Dev, with 
the scribe Bhai Gurdas.”’ He gives a parallel example of the birth of the DG but did the Guru 
give it his own stamp of approval? Does it have the same approval given by Guru Arjan Dev 


to the scriptures of the Bhagats’ and Bards’, while works from Dadu and others were 


“> Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), pp. 101-102. 

“© There were many articles in the Punjab press this year about a recension of AG-DG being found at Takht 
Keshgarh Sahib. I examined a manuscript containing both AG-DG in Amritsar: Bhai Santokh Singh Library, MS 
6975. 

“TR. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 20-46. Ibid., verse 377. 
This is also noted in the Chaupa Singh rahitnama, W.H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh Rahit-nama, (Dunedin: 
University of Otago Press, 1987), p. 82. 

‘8 Bansavalinama, p. 164, verse 267. 

“ Guru Gobind Singh, Akal Ustati, DG, p. 11: Invocation, ‘Copy of the manuscript with exclusive signatures 
(daskhat) of the Guru.’ 

°° Bansavalinama, p. 266: guru arajun jt ke dham granth sahib janamu hai dhara. daya si bhai gurudas likhara 
khidavan harda.266. 
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rejected? If Chhibbar is correct and the extant manuscripts are historically verifiable, then the 
answer would be yes, that the scripture was approved by the Guru. The account of Chhibbar is 
very clear about this, but the Tenth Guru did not bind his own writings into the AG due to the 
content being different. 

Similarly, while the Tenth Guru wrote some compositions, the pen-names could also 
point to the fact that Court-poets wrote the rest.°' On first glance this may seem to be the case 
but the evidence already presented suggests otherwise. We have already noted the use of 
Mukhbak by Guru Arjan Dev near to the section by the bards in the AG. The authorship is 
clear of these pieces and the same naturally applies for the DG, which is another product of 
the Court tradition. Ran Singh and Jaggi both question what scripture is the Guru’s utterance, 
and what are the writings of the Court-poets? This argument arises because the contents are 
erotic or filled with war scenes, which they find distasteful. They both develop the discussion 
further to suggest that the bani of DG is not Dhur ki bani or revelation. 

We must note that it was Guru Gobind Singh who compiled the last edition of AG to 
include the writings of his father but not his own, except one line in the writings of his father. 
There may be a good reason for this, as has been recorded by Chhibbar and said by the Guru 


himself: ‘the nature of both writings is different.’ 


One is a spiritual text while the other is 
semi-historical, and intended to rouse vir ras. This is similar to the Sanskrit scriptures the 
Shrutis and Smritis. One deals with worldly power (shakti) and oral tradition, the other has 
traditional invocations for bhakti. Therefore, to mix both would be against the traditions of 


classical scripture in India. Giani Gian Singh argues along the same lines: ‘After reading the 


small scriptures or a few pages, that contains warrior spirit [one is inspired with it], which 


>! Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), pp.1—10. 
*? Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansdvalindmad Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 164, verse 268. 
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conveys the destruction of the enemy.’> This theme is obviously in stark contrast to the AG 
and this is the reason both Granths were not mixed by the Tenth Guru. 

Chhibbar also gives an account about the kAhds patre that were compiled into the versions 
by Bhai Mani Singh. Jaggi rejects these due to the following reasons: 

1. The dates Chhibbar gives are wrong. 

2. The DG was not completed in 1698 AD/1755 VS. 

3. Avatar Lila is the original Granth, not the DG. 

4. Chhibbar contradicts himself. 

5. The DG has just as much to do with Court-poets as well as the Guru. 

6. The DG is not Dhur ki bani — revelation. 

7. The actual handwritten pages have nothing to do with DG.™ 
The above points are based on Jaggi’s constricted definition of the development of the DG. 
He is assuming a text will not develop, have editions, and a redaction process. The same 
process is true for the development of the AG. Firstly, the extant DG manuscripts of 1696 AD 
and 1698 AD contradict the points posed by Jaggi. He does not explain the presence of the 
handwritten pages that form the backbone of the Bhai Mani Singh AG-DG recension, which 
corroborates Chhibbar’s account. This is in line with the aforementioned letter purported to be 
by Bhai Mani Singh to the wife of the Guru, detailing the collection of certain scriptures. The 
account by Kaushish of the Guru talking to Chaupat Rai (Chaupa Singh) about the Akal Ustati 
questions, where the Guru replies ‘read up to the Avatar Lila Granth,’ would suggest the DG 


was already a volume, which is confirmed by extant manuscripts. The Bachitra Natak was the 


°3 Gian Singh, Giani, Navin Panth Prakash, Reprint (1880), 4"" Edn, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1987): parate rahe 
pothian patare. dhar bir ras satran harate. 
*R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 20-46. 
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original Granth that was bound with the Charitropakhyan after its completion in 1696 AD, as 
confirmed by the contents pages and additions in the ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript. 
The History of AG-DG and the Curse 

Kuir Singh provides details about the story of Bhai Mani Singh and how he was 
executed, due to the curse from the Sangat, regarding the mixing of Gurbdni. Ashok writes in 
the footnotes that this was related to removing the Bhagat bani. He remains silent with regard 
to the DG. Kuir Singh writes that the Granth was separated into pieces, which led to Bhai 
Mani Singh being cursed by the Singhs.*° The author describes further how later the Turaks 
would settle this and Bhai Mani Singh would be cut joint by joint.°° Chhibbar narrates 
because of this recompilation Bhai Mani Singh was cursed by the Sangat;°’ however Jaggi 
suggests that the recension may have been changed at a later date.*® 

This incident is related to Bhai Mehtab Singh Nihang and his close associate Bhai 
Sukha Singh Nihang. It was said that Sikhs wanted to split this large Granth into its smaller 
components. This was the time of Massa Ranghar. Mehtab Singh offered a solution that if 
they killed Massa Rangar it should stay in one volume, and it did. That was a Gurmatta or 
edict of the whole Khalsa (Sarbatt Khalsa).°? Rattan Singh was the grandson of the famous 
Mehtab Singh, he narrates that Bhai Mani Singh compiled the Granth in Guru order, leading 
the Sangat to curse him.” Rattan Singh mentions the beheading of Massa Ranghar, by 
Mehtab Singh and Sukha Singh. It is fair to say for the history of the Khalsa the Panth 


Prakash (1841) by Bhangu is the Khalsa bible. It is Nihang Singh tradition that this incident 


°° Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1999), p. 2. 

°° Thid., verse 16. 

°’ Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhai Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansdvalinama Dasi Patashahii ka, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar, Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), pp. 101-102. 

SR. S. Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh Jivani te Rachand, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1983), p. 39-41. This view is not 
found in early history of the recension. 

°° Kanh Singh Nabha, Gurumat Martand, 2 Vols, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), 2, pp. 567-570. 

°° Rattan Singh Bhangu, Prachin Panth Prakash, (1841), ed. Bhai Vir Singh, (Amritsar: Wazir Hind Press, 
1952), p. 223. 
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was related to the recompiling of the AG and DG, previously mentioned in the 
Bansdvalindma.' Akali Baba Santa Singh narrates that the issue was if the AG and DG 
should remain in one binding, which he claims it did, and then he describes how it was used 
ceremonially by the Khalsa armies.” This also corroborates with the history of some of the 
recensions going missing in battle. Akali Baba Dip Singh was said to have done the Ardas 
before this whole episode at Sabo ki Talvandi, Dam Dama Sahib, whether this new version of 
the Granth by Bhai Mani Singh should stay in one binding. It was not due to the controversy 
of certain portions of the DG. 

One of the earliest narrations of this theory is in The Sikh Religion by Macauliffe, he 
was most likely to be have heard it from Teja Singh Bhasauria, who a close associate of both 
Macauliffe and Nabha.™ We find this new theory in their literature but we find no mention of 
it in earlier historical accounts. Based upon the historical accounts presented in this thesis, we 
can only conclude that this story is simply a myth or false theory. It was created 
approximately in 1909 and was first recorded in by Macauliffe: 

In the year AD 1734 while in Amritsar Bhai Mani Singh compiled the compositions 

and translations of Guru Gobind Singh and of the bards who were associated with 


him. The compilation was subsequently known as the Granth of the Tenth Guru, 
though Mani Singh did not give it that title.1 


1 After Mani Singh's execution the Sikhs took the volume for examination and approval to a village in 
the Patiala State called Talwandi Sabo, now known among the Sikhs as Damdama. Damdama was 
selected for examination of the volume as several learned Sikhs resided there, and that distant village 
was also deemed a place of safety. 

Several intelligent Sikhs were of opinion that the tales and translations in the volume, as at present 
found, ought not to have been included in it, for many of them are of Hindu origin, others not fit for 


°! This is explicitly recorded in the Panth Prakash expounded by the late Akali Baba Santa Singh Nihang. Rattan 
Singh Bhangu, Sri Gurii Panth Prakash, 2 vols, trans. Akali Baba Santa Singh Nihang (Buddha Dal), (Amritsar: 
Singh Bros, 2004), II, p. 60. 

® Akali Baba Santa Singh, ‘Mukh Shabad’, in Sri Dasam Granth Darpan, Harbans Singh, (Patiala: Gurbani 
Seva Parkasan, 2002), pp. 16—18. For a photograph of the enthronement of the scriptures in the traditional orders 
of the Khalsa, see Appendix 3: Photograph 44. 

° Giani Gian Singh, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, ed. Giani Kirpal Singh, Vol. 3, (Amritsar: Manmohan Singh Brar, 
1973), pp. 1678-80, verses 61-62. Giani Gian Singh narrates that the authentic Granth by the 10th Guru was in 
possession of Buddha Dal and was lost in the second Sikh Holocaust (1762). 

** Mahan Kosh, p. 951. It is of note that even though Kanh Singh narrates this incident which is from early Sikh 
sources, he still modifies it in his description of the DG, Ibid. p. 616. 
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perusal, and none comparable with the hymns contained in the Ad Granth. The Sikhs therefore 
maintained that the Hikayat or Persian tales, and the whole of the Tria Charitar, or stories illustrating 
the deceit of women, should be omitted, and included in a separate volume, which might be read, not 
for a religious purpose, but for the entertainment and delectation of the public. 

While this discussion was in progress, one Mahtab Singh of Mirankot arrived from Bikaner at 
Damdama. He had vowed to kill one Massa Ranghar, a Muhammadan official, who had obtained 
possession of the Golden Temple, and who used the place as a theatre for dancing women; and he was 
on his way to Amritsar to carry out his design. Mahtab Singh vowed that if he succeeded and re-turned 
to Damdama, Mani Singh's Granth should remain in one volume as he had arranged it. If; on the 
contrary, Massa killed him, the Granth might be arranged according to the wishes of the objectors. 
Mahtab Singh slew Massa Ranghar, returned in triumph to Damdama, and Mani Singh's Granth was 
allowed to remain according to his design. There are many obvious defects in the arrangement of the 
Tenth Guru's Granth as it stands.© 


This new theory is also narrated in modern works, and its inconsistency has been noted, 
Gopal Singh after narrating it notes that: 


‘This, however, as the Sikh savant, Bhai Kanh Singh points out, is a most arbitrary 
way of settling a point of such literary and theological significance. Moreover, a single 
man's point of view should not have prevailed, especially of a military hero, or even a 
Jathedar in search of martyrdom, in preference to the viewpoint of the theologians and 
scholars who were still discussing the point. Several recensions of this volume are 
now current, some of which contain some extra hymns also.’ 


We must note from our literature review that why had Malcolm, Cunningham, and Trumpp 
not mentioned it?®’ There is no early account that state there were issues about the contents 
being ‘Hindu’, or that the Charitropakhyan should be omitted. 

Based upon the previous accounts, and taking into consideration Gian Singh’s account 
of 1888, a number of different scenarios are possible: 


1. Bhai Mani Singh finished the compilation then was martyred.” 


°° Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion: Its Gurus, Sacred Writings and Authors, 6 vols, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909), V, p. 260. Macauliffe’s footnote records the oral tradition of the Buddha Dal that the 
recension of the AG-DG was taken to Talwandi Sabo. 

°° Kanh Singh Nabha, Gurumat Sudhakar, 2nd edn, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 1990), p. 35. Gopal Singh, History 
of the Sikh People, 1469-1988, (Delhi: Allied Publishers, 1993), pp. 268-269. This theory is also utilised by R. 
S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 13-14. 

vy. Jaggi states that Wilson and Cunningham question if the DG is the work of the Guru, in fact Cunningham 
himself writes it is the work of the Guru, but states other pen names are employed possibly meaning other 
authors. Wilson, a scholar of Sanskrit, (1841) writing about the Govind Sinhis (the Singhs of Gobind Singh): 
‘The impress of their origin is still, therefore, strongly retained, notwithstanding their rejection of caste, and their 
substituting the Das Padshah ki granth the compilation of GURU GOVIND, for the Vedas, and Puranas’; p.178. 
Describing the Udasi Sikhs he notes: ‘they are usually the ministrant priests; but their office consists chiefly in 
reading and expounding the writings of NA'NAK and GOVIND SINH, as collected in the Adi Granth and Das 
Padshah ki Granth’; Wilson, H. H., Sketch of the religious sects of the Hindus, Calcutta: Bishop’s College Press, 
1846, p.174. 
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2. He finished this re-compilation but compiled it with AG and was martyred.” 

3. He never finished compiling and was martyred.” 

4. He never finished the compilation(s), but Baba Dip Singh, Bhai Sukha Singh, and 

Bhai Shia Singh took over.” 

5. All four of these individuals were responsible for writing copies of the DG.” 

If we look at the possibilities based on the early historical accounts and manuscripts it 
becomes clear that only two and five have merit. Scholars who do not read between the lines 
concoct this story to be the splitting of the DG, to remove the Charitropakhyan and Hikaitan. 
In actual fact the issue was whether the AG and DG should stay in the one volume that was 
compiled by Bhai Mani Singh. The Gurmattd finalised that the volume should stay together.” 
There are no extant manuscript copies from this date with Guru Gobind Singh’s handwriting 
and no Charitropakhyan, which would prove the original hypothesis. In fact we find early 
copies of the Charitropakhyan at this time, along with many other compositions from the DG 
clearly showing its popularity. 

Nowadays the AG-DG recension is accepted by Sikhs to be Bhai Mani Singh’s and 
rightly so, because even up to the late twentieth century scholars noted it. Giani Gian Singh 
narrates that in 1721 AD/1778 VS the Khalsa Panth and Bhai Mani Singh collected the 
° Gian Singh (1888), Macauliffe (1909), and Nabha (1930). 
°° Chhibbar (1769), Seva Singh (1800), Rattan Singh Bhangu (1841). 

” This view began with Ran Singh (1919), Jaggi (1966), they both argue around ninety pages in the DG are by 
the Guru mixed in with court poet compositions. 

1] add this in as a possibility. 

® Giani Gian Singh (1888) is not clear that they compiled the DG; he records them as writing recensions. He 
also does not mention Baba Shia Singh also know as Shisa Singh who is mentioned in Garja Singh (1961). Baba 
Baba Shia Singh is also mentioned in the letter of Bhai Mani Singh to Mata Sundari, see Appendix 2: 
Translation 15. 

® Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth di Haziri bir di report, Dehradune: Dr. Balbir Singh Kendra, 269 MS, 
25/1/1957, p. 4: Mahan Singh notes that the ‘Anandpuri’ recension, could be the same recension from Massa 
Rangar’s time when the Ardas was performed by the Sikh warrior heroes, Sukha Singh and Mehtab Singh. He 
rightly narrates that the issue was whether the AG and DG should be in one jilad, and he says perhaps Bhai Mani 


Singh used this Dir as a reference. 
™ Charitropakhyan, Chandigarh: Punjab University, MS 783. 
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Gurbani in one recension and this bir had the Hikditan at the end.” As Panth Prakash, was 
published in 1888 by Gian Singh, is a later work it may be unreliable. However, he is correct 
the extant manuscript available does finish at the Hikaitan. The additional information Giani 
Gian Singh provides about other DG manuscripts that were not given in the earlier works, 
make it very useful.’° He provides quite detailed descriptions of extant manuscripts that are 
necessary to contextualise the history of the DG. Giani Gian Singh writes that Bhai Mani 
Singh rebound the DG from volumes retrieved by the Panth after the siege of Anandpur 
Sahib.’ Giani Gian Singh then provides valuable information about four types of recension. 

In conclusion, on the request of the Guru’s wife Bhai Mani Singh compiled both 
Granths into one. He structured this new volume by Guru order, from the first Guru to the 
last.”* This would clearly demonstrate that he considered the DG to be the work of the Tenth 
Guru. At the same time, other famous Sikhs were writing other copies of the DG. 

Originally the Guru’s work was not a part of the Vidia Sagar Granth of the Court- 
poets’. There are no extant manuscripts with the fifty-two Court-poets and Tenth Guru’s 
compositions combined. If the DG contains the compositions of more than one Court-poet, 
why would the Guru favour Shyam and Ram, over Amrit Rai, Sukhdev, Kankan and the other 
forty-nine poets? If Bhagats such as Kabir were made immortal in the Sikh Panth by the 
inclusion of their poetry by the Fifth Guru, why are the two legendary poets Shyam and Ram 
forgotten, whose work was considered on par with that of Guru Gobind Singh? 
 Giani Gian Singh, Sr? Gur Panth Prakash, ed. Giani Kirpal Singh, Vol. 3, (Amritsar: Manmohan Singh Brar, 
1973), p. 1682: tan ka da bhog hakait par hai. 

’® We can trace the history of this recension from Kuir Singh (1751), Chhibbar (1769), Seva Singh (1800), 
Rattan Singh (1841), Gian Singh (1888), Kanh Singh (1930), and Randhir Singh (1962). All mention the Bhai 
Mani Singh story of rearranging scripture. Therefore this extant manuscript has substantial historical importance. 
77 Giani Gian Singh, Sr Gur Panth Prakash, ed. Giani Kirpal Singh, Vol. 3, (Amritsar: Manmohan Singh Brar, 
1973), pp. 1681-1682: jo ab granth dasam guru kera. kahilavat madh panth uchera. 

78 As stated earlier the AG and DG have different themes, like Shruti and Simriti, and the Upanishads and 


Purans. Bhai Mani Singh clearly wrote this volume as a scholarly aid for the Giani (Sikh scholars), so that they 
could see the work of each Guru. See Appendix |: Table 5. 
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Bhai Mani Singh commenced and completed the AG-DG recensions during 1715- 
1720 AD. The failure of scholars to recognise when the DG was created is due to the name of 
the DG changing. For the Avatars we find the names Bachitra Natak and Avatar Lila, for the 
Charitropakhyan we find Charitra. In manuscripts we find the whole Granth termed the 
‘Bachitra Natak Granth’, then Dasaven Patshah ka Granth, and nowadays the DG.” The DG 
compilation theory is widely accepted by most scholars, but the examination in the previous 
chapters shows this to be a fallacy. History, manuscripts and internal DG colophons all 
provide strong evidence to show that the Tenth Guru compiled it in his own lifetime. Bhai 
Mani Singh recompiled Bachitra Natak into one continuous work, not separated by the Var 
Sri Bhagauti ji ki like in the standard we see today. This shows that there was a redaction 
process in the creation of the DG, firstly by the Tenth Guru in the early volumes and then 
finally by Mani Singh.*° This thematic organisation of the DG was about the four boons, 
starting with compositions related to liberation (Japu Sahib and Akal Ustati), to righteousness 
(Bachitra Natak, Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki, Shastra Nam Mala), to desire and politics (Gian 


Prabodh, Charitropakhyan, and Zafarnamah). 


4.3 The Manuscripts of the DG 


It is beyond the scope of this thesis to discuss all of the manuscripts I have examined, I have 
selected them out of a list of manuscript.*! In this chapter I introduce the ‘Anandpuri’ 
manuscript, the ‘Aurangabad’ manuscript, and Akali Baba Dip Singh ‘gutka.’ A number of 


manuscripts of the DG have seventeenth century colophons, and some of them contain the 


” The name of the DG inside extant manuscript contents pages have changed over the last 300 years. See the 
various names of the DG in Chapter 1.2.2 of this thesis. 

*° For the details of the recension see Chapter 4.3.2. 

ie During the course of this research I have examined at least fifty manuscripts of the DG. See Appendix 1: Table 
3. Also see the Bibliography of this thesis. 
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khas patre. It is clear from the colophons of manuscripts there is a direct manuscript 
transmission from the times of the Guru to the modern standard edition. 

There are two recensions that are referred to as the ‘Anandpuri’ bis. One is said to be 
written in the daskhat of the Guru beginning to end. This was examined and photographed by 
Manohar Singh ‘Marco.’ If this manuscript is authentic then it is the ‘Ur’ manuscript of the 
DG.” It has recently been conserved by the Sikh Foundation in Delhi. Due to its restoration I 
was unable to access it for this research. Another important manuscript of the Bachitra Natak 
is from 1695, which claims that it was written from even older pothis. On folio 27, there is a 
heading in blue ink that reads ‘this path was written in 1695 AD/ Sanmat 1752 Phagan 28 and 
completed made from the Bachitra Natak Granth composition and referring to the path of a 
1685 AD/ Sanmat 1742.* It begins with the Jap Sahib but with the heading S17 Akal Purakh ji 
de prasadi Japu Patashahi 10 and finishes at the Yudh Prabandh. In conjunction with the no 
longer of extant manuscript of Bhai Gurmukh Singh Tapisur of 1688, that was lost in 


Operation Blue Star at the Bhai Santokh Singh Library, this is highly significant.** 


4.3.1 The ‘Anandpuri’ Recension 


The second ‘Anandpuri’ recension name also reflects where the manuscript was 
thought to be compiled. There are features of this manuscript that show that it was the earliest 
compiled DG, for example it has a colophon of 1695 AD/1752 VS. This was before the 
creation of the Khalsa, and which would tie in with the events of that time. The ‘Anandpur’ 
recension was employed in the standardisation and correction in 1897 that took place in the 


Akal Takht Sahib. In the report of the committee, the details of the recension are provided. 


*° Manohar Singh, Sri Anandpuri Bir, (Delhi: Delhi Gurudwara Parbandak Commitee, 1975). For the 
explanation of the style of the handwriting of the Tenth Guru, also according to him there are other verses in this 
recension that are in the first person that are not in the standard DG. 

83 Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, MS 740. 

84 SS. ‘Ashok’, Sada Hath Likhat Panjabi Sahit, (Sikh-Ithihas Research Board, Amritsar: SGPC, 1968), p. 314. 
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The details of this report match the study of the recension by Mahan Singh.* For example, 
there are two portraits of the Sixth and Tenth Gurus, and encyclical edicts from the Court- 
poets to the Guru’s wives that are bound in the volume.*° As previously examined in Chapter 
Three of this thesis, this Granth has features that the internal colophons of DG correlate with. 
The Chaubis Avatar and Zafarnamah were added into the DG at a later time, in 1698 
and 1705. It is important to note most of the DG was completed when the Charitropakhyan 
was added to the Granth, which is recorded within the text as 1696. This has been discussed 
in the aforementioned eighteenth and nineteenth century records of Chhibbar, Kaushish, 
Chaupa Singh, and Pandit Sardha Ram. The ‘Anandpuri’ recension contains one early 
colophon in the contents page that correlates with the date in the Charitropakhyan of 1696. 
Mahan Singh performed a detailed account of his examination of the manuscript in 1957. I 
have relied on this alongside photographs of the extant manuscript. Some parts of this 
manuscript were written in 1695 AD/1752 VS. At the time of the Mahan Singh’s report the 
recension was with Surinder Singh of Amritsar.*’ Jaggi records that this manuscript was 
moved to Bombay and he could not locate it, after this point it was again shifted to Amritsar, 
and it is now said that it resides in Chandigarh in a private collection. The recension has been 
with the family since the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh.** Who gave it to the family ancestor 
Divan Singh (he was the Darbari Granthi and scribe of the King and his family), as one of 


their ancestors had taken initiation from the Tenth Guru.®” 


8° Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth di Haziri bir di Ripot, Dehradune: Dr. Balbir Singh Kendra, MS 269, 
25/1/1957. 

%6 Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), p. 11. 

87 Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth di Haziri bir di Ripot, Dehradune: Dr. Balbir Singh Kendra, MS 269, 
25/1/1957, p. 1. 

** Ibid. 

* Thid. p.2. See Appendix 3: Photograph 43. 
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From his examination of the bir Mahan Singh concludes that it was written in the 
Court of the Tenth Guru, and is the oldest of all the DG manuscripts with a colophon of 1695 
recorded within it. It was written in three parts, which is substantiated from the history of the 
DG. In Chapter Three of this thesis the textual history of the DG as well as internal 
colophons, was narrated. It demonstrates that the Bachitra Natak ending with the 
Krishnavatar, was created first, followed by the Charitropakhyan, then the Chaubis Avatar. 
In the ‘Anandpuri’ recension the third part was written in another hand, but still older than the 
time of the Sikh Kingdom. Some parts are by the Guru’s hand and others by Court scribes. 
There are also corrections by the Guru’s pen throughout the whole manuscript. Where there is 
a mistake or extra empty line, the Guru has corrected it. There are whole folios penned by the 
Tenth Guru, with a folio with the colophons given as a quatrain by the Guru. Any section 
written by a scribe has been noted by name in that section. The names are Haridas, Darbari, 
Nihala, Bala, and Darbari Singh ‘chhota’. The Guru signed his own pages with the symbol of 
the sword. There are eight complete folios written by the Guru in Rudra Avatar.” The 
recension itself is 12 inches by 5 inches, antique, with leather binding cover and repaired with 
jean cloth. There are four types of paper in the binding. The folios are renumbered on the left 
hand side, and are changed and corrected, with heavy use of hartal that shows a work in 
progress. Each scribe changes the numbering as each composition is completed and bound.”! 
The pages have thirty-four lines, and are margined on the left and the right, but only twenty- 
four lines are written in, the remaining space is essentially for editing. 

There are three empty pages at the beginning of the manuscript and a portrait of the 


Tenth Guru sitting in Singhdsan (in Royal posture). The Guru is depicted sitting next to 


”° Tbid., p.3. 
*! Tbid., p.4. 
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luxurious cushions and weapons.” On the next folio is a letter from a poet to Mata Jito the 
wife of the Tenth Guru. The court poet was Mangal from Sialkot, he writes to send all his 
blessings to the family of the Guru.” The manuscript begins with: 


Ik Oankar Sri Vahiguri jit Phateh Sri Bhagauti ji sahai 
bani Sri Mukhvak Patishahi 10 tiska tatkara likhyate.”* 


Japu [JS] folio 15.”° 

Sri Akal ji ki Ustat [AU] folio 17b. ”° 
Bachitra Natak [BN], folio 24a. 
Krishnavatar [KA], folios 36. 
Ramavatar, folios 44b-63b. 

KA folios 64-99.” 

KA (Ras Mandal) folios 100b-116.”* 
Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas [CCUB] folios 119-125.” 
Yudh Parband folios 126-154.'°° 

10. KA folio 155. Folios 156-167." 

11. Brahama Avatar [BA] folios 167b-175. 
12. Rudra Avatar [RA] folios 195-196. 

13. Gian Prabodh [GP] folios 196-210. 

14. Chandi Charitra [CC] folios 210b-211. 
15. Shastra Nam Mala [SNM] folios 211-232. 
16. VSBJK folios 233-235. 

17. AK KM SH folios 236-239.” 

18. Hikaitan [HIK] folios 239-241.'° 

19. Index of the Charitropakhyan [CP]. Folios 241-243.'" 
20. CP folios 244-403.'° 

21. Zafarnamah [ZN] folio 406.'°° 


DOP SY ON ey oh) ES 


val 


°° Guru Gobind Singh, ‘Anandpuri’ DG, scribes Darbara Singh et al, f. 484. 

°3 Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth di Haziri bir di Ripot, Dehradune: Dr. Balbir Singh Kendra, 269 MS, 
25/1/1957, p. 5. He includes poetry in praise of the Guru’s wife, wishing her a long life. 

i Clearly stating these are the auspicious verses dictated by the Tenth Sovereign. 

°° Tbid., p. 9: f 15-63 are newer and are by the scribe Darbari Singh ‘Chhota’. The JS begins with Ik Oankar Sri 
Bhagauti jt Sahai Japu Patsahi 10. 

°° Thid., p.6. 

*7 Ibid., p. 10. This section was written by the scribe Darbari. 

°8 Tbid., It also contains the handwriting of the Tenth Guru. 

*° Ibid., p. 12. Written by the scribe Haridas. With a colophon of 1695 AD/1752 VS. 

° Thid., p. 12. Written by the scribe Haridas. With the title Sr? Mukhvak Mahalla 10. With a colophon of 1695 
AD/1752 VS. 

°! Ibid., Is a continuation of the Avatars written by Darbari Singh ‘Chhota’. A similar khas patra is in the Takht 
Patna 1698 AD manuscript see Appendix 2: Translation 13. 

°° Ibid., p. 14-15. This section is by Darbari Singh. The AK, KM, and SH have no scribe associated with them. 
° Tbid., p. 16. This is written in the Guru’s own handwriting in Persian. A Persian version is also in the Bhai 
Mani Singh recension. 

* Tbid., p.17. 

 Tbid., p.17-18. This is written by Haridas, Darbari, Nihala, and Bala. 
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It can be clearly seen that the Hikdaitan is clearly written separately to the Zafarnamah. This is 
supported by the history of wars of the Guru, by the Court poet Ani Rai, called the Jangnamd. 
The Hikaitan contain the story of a Qazi breaking his oath on the Qur’an, something which 
the Tenth Guru accuses the Emperor of. This was sent to the Emperor Aurangzeb and was 
also known as Jangnama (Epistle of War), during the battle of Bhangani that took place circa 
1688 AD at Paonta Sahib.'°’ The Zafarndmah was sent at another time and added to the 
Hikaitan. The compositions are not in the same order as the standard DG and suggest a work 
in progress. This has parallels with the history of the original recension of the AG, the 
‘Kartarpuri’ bir. 

The index has been edited to reflect the changes of an on-going composition of the 
DG. There is a Hukamnama in the middle of the scripture by the Tenth Guru. It is to Bhai 
Mohkam singh and Arjan singh. The Guru orders them, ‘You are my Khalsa. Repeat Guru 
Guru. Send offerings yourself not by the masands. 1701 AD/1758 VS.’ This would correlate 
with the creation of the Khalsa by the Guru, and also fits the style of other encyclical edicts.'”* 
Following this there are another eight khdas patre. They fit the style of the other daskhat folios 
in the Bhai Mani Singh bir and the Royal family of Patiala manuscripts kept in their treasury. 
Mahan Singh notes that these pages are difficult to read and can only be done so in 
comparison with others. There are four groups of four symbolic swords on the top left corner, 


with an italic slant to the left.'” They are the same style as the Takht Patna 1698 AD khdas 


'°6 Thid., p. 19. 

107 Ani Rai, Jangnama, in Prachin Varan te Jangname, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, 3rd edition, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1983), 
p. 4, verse 2. ‘Ashok’ states that no date can be ascribed to this composition but it is very early, p. 3. The original 
is at Bhai Kanh Singh Library, Nabha, and was written in Persian. Ani Rai was a Court-poet in the retinue of the 
Guru. 

108 Mahan Singh, Dasam Granth di Hazuri bir di Ripot, Dehradune: Dr. Balbir Singh Kendra, MS 269, 
25/1/1957, p.7. See, Ganda Singh, ed., Hukamname: Gurti Sahiban, Mata Sahiban, Banda Singh ate Khalsa ji 
de, 2nd edition, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1985). 

' Thid., p.8. 
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patre in the Ramavatar. This composition is incomplete and therefore highly significant. This 
correlates with the report of Randhir Singh of 1962. Following this is another portrait of the 
Guru hunting with a picture of a wounded tiger. 

In the Krishnavatar (Ras Mandal) the Guru writes in his own hand: ‘In 1698 AD/ 1745 
VS. I have corrected the exegesis. If there are any mistakes poets please correct them.339. I 
pray with palms pressed listen to my prayer Lord of the Universe.340.3725.’''° In the Birah 
Natak the Guru writes in his own hand: ‘This Granth (book) has been prepared after revision 


111 
>" We can see there are three 


in Paonta city on Wednesday in Sawan Sudi 1744 VS... 
colophons showing editing in the standard DG, in this manuscript the Krishnavatar is split 
into four sections. In the Charitropakhian there are many lines written by the Guru, in story: 
96, 103, 344, 402, and most importantly the last verses of Chaupai Sahib, including the Aryil 
and the colophon.''’To reiterate, this manuscript contains pages of corrections throughout the 
text by the Tenth Guru, with many lines, whole pages and verses written by him. It is beyond 
the scope of this thesis to discuss them all, but the important colophon signatures have been 
highlighted.''? The inclusion of the Zafarndmah would suggest that although most of the 
manuscript was completed by 1696 AD, it was added in at a later point. 

The study of this manuscript also answers some of the research questions. To start 
with an early manuscript has been identified, that has a clear redaction process by the Guru 


himself. There is evidence to authenticate the manuscript, as there is written history to support 


it. The colophons written in the hand of the Guru, tie in with the colophons in the standard 


0 Thid., p. 12. KA, DG, verses 755-756. The last line of verse 340 is slightly different in the standard DG. 

'! Thid., p. 12. KA, DG, verses 983-984. 

"2 Tbid., p.18. The Guru writes in his own daskhat verses 402, 403, and 404. Which correspond to the standard 
edition KBBC, CP, DG, verses: 403, 404, and 405. 

''3 For a photograph of the CP with a verse written by the Tenth Guru see the photographs in the opening pages 
of Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1998). The Sodhi family of Anandpur 
Sahib, who are descended from the Sixth Guru, had a KBBC written by the hand of the Tenth Guru, sadly it was 
stolen. See http://www.tribuneindia.com/2003/20030705/punjab1.htm. 
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manuscript, and show that the Granth was seen as an organic whole. The disordered Chaubis 
Avatar shows that the Guru was developing the DG. All of these features allow a basic 
chronology of the compositions of the DG to be formed which fit with the historical accounts. 
This can be summarised as: JS, AU, 33 Svaive, Bachitra Natak, KA, CA, CCUB, CC, SNM, 
VSBJK, HIK, CP, CA, and ZN. It is plausible based on the features of this manuscript that 
Bhai Mani Singh employed it or at least was aware of it when he compiled his AG-DG 
recension discussed next. For example a common feature of both volumes is the index pages 
before the Charitropakhian.'"* 

During the course of this research I was denied access to a valuable microfilm of the 
key ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript by Joginder Singh Ahluwalia and Gurinder Singh Mann. I have 
therefore relied on the studies of Mahan Singh, Piara Singh ‘Padam’, and photographs which 
were loaned to me by G. S. Mann of Leicester. It is essential that scholars share copies of rare 


(if not lost) manuscripts so a complete stemma, or geneology of the DG manuscripts, can be 


formed. 


4.3.2. The AG-DG by Bhai Mani Singh 


The history of this recension was discussed at length at the beginning of this chapter. 
This particular volume is the family possession of the late Raja Gulab Singh Sethi, New 
Delhi. Gulab Singh said that Maharaja Ranjit Singh won this manuscript in the battle of 
Multan in 1818. It was sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to Hyderabad for safekeeping, 
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Hyderabad still houses many early extant manuscripts of the DG. ~ This Granth was used in a 


ceremony at Takht Hazur Sahib, in the Bunga of Bhai Para Singh.''® It was then purchased by 


''4 For photographs of this recension see Gurinder Singh Mann, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, no. 1&2, 
2008, appendix. 

"SR. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 92. 

"6 Akali Kaur Singh Nihang, Haziiri Sathi, (Akali Patrika Press, 1934), pp. 143-144. 
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Gulab Singh, taken to Lahore and then athe time of Partition taken to New Delhi near 
Gurdwara Bangla Sahib. This anecdotal account proved to be accurate, as the recension was 
in the South of India which was recorded in Singh Sabha material. 

The volume is a joint version of the AG and DG. It is not in musical (rag) order but in 
author order, with the DG compositions coming in the sixth position. This is significant as it 
points to the positive authorship of Guru Gobind Singh, as the whole of the DG is written in 
this position, which is then followed by the Bhagat bani — which is clearly not authored by the 
Sikh Gurus.'!’ The eight folios in this Granth are believed to be khds patre. Jaggi writes these 
are comments on the bani but not the bani itself, written with an arrowhead.!''® On 
examination of the photograph in Mahan Kosh, it is actually bani from Kalki Avatar, but 
Jaggi is also correct that some of the daskhat pages record comments by the Guru. 

Jaggi claims that the pages were written with a nib and another possibility being a 
Kalam. At Gurdwara Poanta Sahib are two nibbed pens stated to be those of the Guru, when 
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he composed the DG.” The characters in this handwriting are slightly different to Gurmukhi 


and Devnagari. Nabha believes it to be by the Guru, he states this is a style of writing in the 


mountains called Katu Lipi.'*° 


To see the relative placement of the eight khdas patra folios, please compare with the table 
in ‘Appendix 3: Table 5’ showing the structure of the AG-DG Bhai Mani Singh recension. 
The eight folios are compiled as follows: 


1. 615-614 - CA from Kalki Avatar 
2. 744-738 - Brahama Avatar [BA] 
3. 745-739 - BA 


"7 See Appendix 3: Table 5. See Appendix 3: Photograph 27. 

"SRS. Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh Jivani te Rachand, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1983), p. 42. See Appendix 3: 
Photograph 28. 

'!° This Gurdwara has a place dedicated to the literary activities of the Guru and two pens of the Guru have also 
been preserved. The pens are known as kani or reed pens and are on display. 

° Thid., p. 419, 951. 
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746-740 - BA 
747-742 - BA 
748-743 - BA 
755-753 - BA 
756-754 — BA 


OADM 


Jaggi writes there was another page that had been removed but its copy is on folio 741. On the 
binding is a colophon of 1713 AD/VS 1770. The positioning of this colophon suggests that it 
has been added at a different time. From my own examination it is unclear if this is in a 
different hand but the writing is definitely larger. However, it is clear that the text of the 
whole volume is written mostly in one hand. Jaggi claims that the style of writing and the ink 
bring into doubt the authenticity of the recension. He does not provide any reasoning but 
states that the Granth is about two hundred years old. At the time of his 1966 thesis, this 


would equate to about 1762 Ap.'*! 


It is unclear how he calculates and adds fifty years to the 
colophon. 

Bhai Mani Singh reorganised the AG into author order. The AG was traditionally 
organised by rag, possibly he wanted to make a recension for exegesis (vidkhia) and study. 
This volume also demonstrates that the scripture by the Tenth Guru was considered equal to 
the AG. The DG naturally comes later in this manuscript and runs from folios: 537-1028. The 
Sangrur recensions and others were of this AG-DG manuscript type. The possibility that Bhai 
Mani Singh wished to standardise both the AG and DG as a single recension also cannot be 
discounted. It seems from the day of its creation that this edition was received with such 


animosity that it leads to the story of the curse, and therefore in history this recension has 


been noted in many primary sources. 


1 R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 92. 
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I examined a manuscript at the Bhai Santokh Singh Library (Sikh Reference Library), 
which had both the AG and DG in the same volume.'” G. S. Mann and Giani Gurditt Singh 
also mention another recension that was ceremonially cremated. '”° Recently a printed version 
was found at Takht Keshgarh Sahib.'** The Bhai Mani Singh volume like the ‘Anandpuri’ 
recension is not in the same order as the standard DG. After the SNM, there is the GP, then 
the AU, VSBJK, then CP, then the ZN.’ Randhir argues that these are in this order to 
express: Dharam, Arth, Kam, Mokh.'*° A manuscript at Patna Sahib, the Patna misal 
recension is also in this order, as is the Mata Sahib Deva volume (both manuscripts are 
discussed later on in this chapter). This last edition records that the pages were copied from 


the eight signature pages of the Guru in the manuscript, by stating the line from Akal Ustati 
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(utar khase dasakhata ka). ~’ There is no doubt that the Mata Sahib Deva recension is a copy 
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of this early manuscript as it also has roughly the same number of folios. “” The main point is 


that it follows the same structure in the Bhai Mani Singh DG who recompiled it into its 
various chapters. The Bhai Mani Singh recension, like in most early volumes, contains the 
Zafarnamah in Gurmukhi and Persian, it is written after Bhagat bani on folios 1090 and 1095. 


The recension closes with fifty-seven verses of Asphotak Kabitt verses and the Sada of two 


2 MS 6975. This was on 20 December 2002. On 19 September 2003 I also examined three other recensions of 
the DG: MSS 4345, 6588, and 11267. 
°3 Gurinder Singh Mann, The Making of Sikh Scripture, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), p.124. 
** http://www.punjabheritage.org/content/view/1344/29/ 
°5 See Appendix 3: Table 5. Compositions may have been added after the letter, the index is in different ink. GP 
and CP might be chapters of the same composition in this Granth. The VSBJK in this Dir is slightly different to 
the standard. Another scribe also writes one part of the Ramdavatar. 
6 Translated as good conduct, politics, desire, and liberation, see; Randhir Singh, Shabad Murati, Dasaven 
Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 1. Kuir Singh (1751) also describes this as a theme of 
the DG. 
27 Akal Ustati, DG, invocation, verse 1. 
°8 T examined this at the Gurudwara of Mata Sahib Deva, Hazur Sahib. Giani Hardeep Singh was correct that 
other copies had been made from the Bhai Mani Singh AG-DG recension. Two pages record being copied from 
the signature pages of Kalki Avatar and six from from BA. The Bhai Mani Singh AG-DG recension has 490 
folios the Mata Sahib Deva manuscript has 492 folios. See Appendix 3: Photograph 29. 
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verses.” J aggi omits this in his work. In the Mata Sahib Deva manuscript a space has been 
left for the Persian but it is not written in. 

This AG-DG fits the description given by Chhibbar in the Bansavalinama. It is clear 
the Bhagat bani has been moved as stated in the sources earlier on this thesis. There is also 
compelling evidence to link its history to the manuscript by Bhai Shia Singh, whose recension 


was in Kabul.'°° 


As little is known about the manuscripts of Shia Singh, the Bhai Mani Singh 
recension is paramount. The history of the AG-DG Granth is so important that Jaggi states 
this is one of the only descriptions in Sikh history with an extant manuscript.'*! In conclusion, 


a stemma has been established between the ‘Anandpuri’, Bhai Mani Singh, Mata Sahib Deva, 


and Patna misa/l manuscripts. 


4.3.3. The Moti Bagh Gurdwara Recension 


Unfortunately I have been unable to locate this recension, so I have employed the 
information provided by Gian Singh, Jaggi, and Padam with caution. This bir is recorded by 
Gian Singh to have been taken by Hakam Singh to the Gurdwara in Moti Bagh. ve According 
Jaggi it was written after 1775 AD/1832 VS, so clearly it is secondary to the original extant 
manuscripts. This brings the work of Jaggi into question, what did he wish to achieve by 
juxtaposing a copy of a ‘later manuscript’ that was known to have the kAhds patre against 
earlier ones? Howeever, according to Randhir Singh the ‘Sukha Singh’ and Moti Bagh 


recensions are the most authentic, as well as the Akal Takht/Patna misal bir. The only 


°° Randhir Singh, Shabad Miarati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962). The 
Asphotak Kabitt and Sada, apart from one or two chhands are said by Randhir Singh, to have been written before 
1698 AD /1755 VS. 

*° The Sodhak committee used a DG recension that was previously in Kabul. This could be this manuscript that 
has a colophon of 1712. 

*' RS. Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh Jivani te Rachand, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1983), p. 48. Jaggi contradicts 
his entire thesis on the DG with a complete turn around about this AG-DG manuscript. 

*° Giani Gian Singh, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, ed. Giani Kirpal Singh, Vol. 3, (Amritsar: Manmohan Singh Brar, 
1973), p. 1682. 
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difference in the recensions of the extant DGs is the structure. The Chandi Charitra, Shastra 
Nam Mala, Var Durga ki (VSBJK), Gian Prabodh, and Bachitra Natak are found in different 
places. In his opinion the Patna misal bir and Bhai Mani Singh bir are the most authentic 


versions of the DG.!*° 


He notes some other early recensions, for example at Gurdwara Bhai 
Tara Singh Calcutta, as well as Gurdwara Chotta Sangat Tulla Pati where there is a bir written 
in 1783 AD/1840 VS. Randhir Singh records that this particular manuscript is very much like 
the printed standard of today.'** 

Jaggi states that according to Bedi Natha Singh, Baba Hakam Singh gave this bir to 
Maharaja Mohinder Singh of Patiala, between 1862 and 1876.'*° This was then installed in 
the Moti Bagh Gurdwara. Another version of this story that Baba Nahar Singh had this bir 
originally, which was then given to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Bhai Nahar Singh received a jagir 
(estate) and this was then placed in a Gurdwara near to the Maharaja. °° When the British 
dismantled the Lahore Darbar, Nahar Singh took this bir and then Hakam Singh inherited 
it.’ Trilochan Singh has linked this bir with the Buddha Dal commander in Chief and the 
head of the Akal Takht Sahib, Akali Nihang Baba Binod Singh, due to the reference in the 
Bhai Mani Singh letter:'** 

Bhai Mani Singh completed the compilation in 1734, four years before he himself became 


a victim of the Mughal tyranny and his body was cut joint by joint. Some of the prominent 
Sikhs such as Baba Binod Singh (mentioned in the letter and probably staying at that time 


'83 Randhir Singh, Shabad Marati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 42-47. 
'34 Thid, p. 47. Henry T. Colebrooke (1765-1837) was a lawyer, and administrator in Calcutta. The manuscript 
procured by him is present in the British Library (MSS D5 Punjabi). The history related to this manuscript would 
place the manuscripts at a very early period. From my examination of this manuscript it is likely it is from the 
early to mid-eighteenth century. Colebrooke published research on the scriptures of the ‘Hindus’, in the Asiatic 
researches in 1805. This would further the possibility of an early date. Due to the style of writing this is also the 
view of Christopher Shackle, Catalogue of the Panjabi and Sindhi Manuscripts in the India Office Library, 
(India Office Library and Records, 1977), p. 7. This manuscript is very much like the standard printed DG. 

85. R_S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp, 93-95, cities an 
anecdote from Ragu Majra in October, 1959. 

'8° See Appendix 3: Photograph 42. 

87R_§. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 91-93. ‘Padam’, 
(1982), p. 28. 

'88 Trilochan Singh, Sikh Review, Calcutta, April, (1955), pp. 58-59. 
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with Bhai Mani Singh), Baba Gurbakhsh Singh and Sukha Singh prepared their own 
copies from the compiled copy. I have not seen the copies prepared by Baba Gurbakhsh 
Singh and Bhai Mani Singh but if a search is made I think they can still be found. I have 
seen the copy prepared by Baba Binod Singh which contains 28 pages written in Guru 
Gobind Singh’s own hand. Binod Singh’s descendants presented this copy of the Dasam 
Granth to Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s durbar and they received Rs. 125/- per month as a gift 
for it. It then came to the Patiala durbar and until 1947 the descendents of Baba Binod 
Singh were getting Rs. 25/- per month. 

Baba Binod Singh was a direct descendent of Baba Dasu, son of Guru Angad. Baba Binod 
Singh was also one of the five apostles under whose guidance Banda Bahadur was 
supposed to work at the instructions of Guru Gobind Singh. So a copy prepared by Baba 
Binod Singh is an authentic and direct copy of the originally compiled version by Bhai 
Mani Singh. This Dasam Granth is at present in the Moti Bagh Palace, Patiala, and I had 
an opportunity to study it in detail some time ago.'*” 


Jaggi dismisses the link to Baba Binod Singh.'*° There were seven daskhat folios in this 
manuscript. In 1966 this bir was dated by Jaggi to be 150 years old at most. From viewing the 
slides in Jaggi’s thesis, it is not clear if the handwriting is different which would confirm his 
view. Ashok provides the details of this volume as having six daskhat folios in the RA (f. 198- 


203), and the ZN being in Persian also.'*! It contains the following: 


1. JS 1 
2. BN 3 

3. CCUB 13 

ACE 4 

5.CA oF 

6. BA 170 

7.RA 178 

8. SNM 214 

9. AU 243 

10. GP 252 

11. VSBJK 261 

12. CP 264 

13. AK 466 

14. 33 Svaiye 469 

15. SH 472 

16. ZN 477 — 490.' 


'° Thid. A number of illustrated and ornate copies of the DG were created from the earliest manuscripts in the 
Court of Ranjit Singh, see Appendix 3: Photographs 33-38 for examples. 

40R_S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 91-93. 

'4! Shamsher Singh ‘Ashok’, Sada Hath-likhit Panjabi Sahitt, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1968), pp. 209-210. 

'@ Gurmukhi and Persian. See S. S. ‘Ashok’, Panjabi Hath likhtan di Suchi, 2 vols, Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, II, 
pp. 320-325. 
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The structure and arrangement of this recension is from a later period, as recompiled by Bhai 


Mani Singh. It also links in with the stemma previously discussed. 


4.3.4 The Sangrur Divan Khana Recension 


As this bir was lost in the Army action on the Sikh Reference Library, Darbar Sahib 
Amritsar, I have relied on the research of Jaggi and Padam. It was at originally at Gurdwara 
Deode Sahib, Divan Khana, in Sangrur. Giani Garja Singh also researched this recension 
previously. The Granthi Bhai Nandan Singh suggested that Maharaja of Jind, Sarup Singh, 
received this text from an expedition with the British Authorities in 1857. A Pathan gave him 
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two weapons, a Gurj, and Kharag and two Granths. ~ Ashta considers this to recension to 


potentially be the bir of Bhai Shia Singh or the original volumes sent by Bhai Mani Singh that 
have never been found.'“* 

In actual fact this bir was originally one manuscript but was separated later. One part 
of this bir was the DG and the other part the AG. Due to damage the AG was then 
ceremoniously deposited into a river. This half of the volume used to be in Gurdwara Tegh 
Bahadur Sahib. The DG was sent to Divan Khana Sangrur Gurdwara. The first part (AG) was 
folio 1 to 600, and DG folios 601 to 1166. The DG bir contained: 


1. JS 

2. SNM 

3. AU (Akal Purakh ki Ustati) 

4.BN 

5. Apani Katha 
a. GP (dan dharam) 
b. CP 

6. SMA 

7. VM 

8. VBK (Bhagat Bhagauti) 


'8 RS. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 95-96. 
'4 1D. Ashta, The Poetry of the Dasam Granth, (Delhi: Arun Prakashan, 1959), p. 7. 
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9. SH (Shabad Sri Mukhvak 10) 

10. Ugradanti 

11. ZN (Jangnama) in Gurmukhi and Persian 

12. (Sri Mukhvak Svaiye of 33 verses), end of Bachitra Natak, and KM. 

13. AK of 56 verses'”” 
The Sangrur text is slightly different from the Bhai Mani Singh recension, the KA, Paras 
Nath, CC, the Datta Gvatar are not complete, and in addition there are ‘extra’ or apocrypha 
additions such as SMA, VM, and Ugradanti (Chhakke). According to Jaggi it cannot be 
historical authenthic due to the apocrypha compositions.'*° Howeve, with the early colophon 
on the 1698 Takht Patna manuscripts that contains the ‘extra’ compositions that Jaggi himself 
narrates, so this view is clearly conjectured. The fact that some of the compositions are not 
finalised would suggest an even earlier date of compilation. VSBJK and CCUB are not in this 
Granth. The ZN is identical to the Bhai Mani Singh AG-DG.'*” It is similar in order to the 
Bhai Mani Singh recension but with ‘apocrypha’. It also has similarities with the 1698 Takht 
Patna manuscript. Based on its features I would deduce that this recension was written during 
1698-1725. Jaggi’s argument is poor as he considers it to be at least 180 years old, circa 
1782.'*8 He provides no solid evidence for this date other than ‘features’ like paper and 
binding. 

This bir is probably one of the oldest as the archaic Gurmukhi and handwriting style 
strongly suggests so. Many features match the Aurangabad manuscript attributed to Bhai 


Daya Singh, another early DG. Ashta believes that this manuscript is the one authorised by 


Mata Sundari to Bhai Shia Singh.'*? On the other hand Jaggi disagrees as he does not believe 


'4S Diara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1982), p. 27. 
46R_S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 96-97. 
147 qh: 
Ibid. 
'488 Tbid., p. 96. 
' 1). Ashta, The Poetry of the Dasam Granth, (Delhi: Arun Prakashan, 1959), p. 7. 
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the letter of Bhai Mani Singh to be authentic.'°° He also forms some very poor arguments that 
the bir is in Guru-order while the other is not, so it cannot possibly be by Bhai Shia Singh. 
This is a brave statement when there is no historical evidence to back it up. The historical 
evidence is that Bhai Mani Singh compiled a bir in Guru-order, and Bhai Shia Singh 


: 151 
compiled one also. 


Ashta is correct there is a distinct possibility that the Sangrur recension 
was by Bhai Shia Singh, while Bhai Mani Singh chose to arrange his in Guru-order, and 


recompile the DG in the correct chapter order. 


4.3.5 The Recensions at Takht Patna Sahib 


At Patna Sahib (Bihar) the birthplace of Guru Gobind Singh, there are a number of 
recensions of the DG, amidst a lot of confusion about which manuscripts are which. Jaggi was 
also unsure of the history of the manuscripts, and he was of the view that we cannot certainly 
ascribe anyone of them to the description given by Gian Singh about the ‘Sukh Singh’ 
recension.” This is incorrect as Gian Singh describes a volume with daskhat folios, and 
apocrypha, which is present.’ Or it could be that Sukha Singh wrote the first recension much 
earlier and it is the 1698 AD extant manuscript, and it was copied. 

From my own examination of the manuscripts there are at least four early manuscripts. 
Two of which I have examined thoroughly, unfortunately the third and fourth were not 
available when I examined the others in 2003. The first has a colophon of 1698, and has the 
extra ‘apocrypha’ compositions, the second is a copy from approximately the same time 


without the extra compositions, and does not include artistic touches like the decorated 


'S°R_S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 96. 

'!R. S. Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh Jivani te Rachand, (Punjabi University, Patiala, 1983), p. 48. He cites Seva 
Singh, Shahid Bilas (1800) but here Jaggi contradicts his 1966 thesis. 

'S2 RS. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 97-98. 

'SS Giani Gian Singh, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, ed. Giani Kirpal Singh, Vol. 3, (Amritsar: Manmohan Singh Brar, 
1973), p. 1682. 
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borders. Nonetheless, it is in almost the identical style as the 1698 manuscript. This suggests 
that they were probably written about the same time. Most importantly one recension contains 
handwritten pages of the Guru and the other does not. 

Near the third-quarter of the eighteenth century another set of Granths was prepared in 
Jammu, Kashmir. One was sent to the Takht at Patna Sahib there the other was sent to the 


Akal Takht Sahib and kept in the treasury (toshakhand).'** Both volumes are still extant 
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today. ~~ The manuscript is highly ornate and decorated in gold, with many solar symbols 


throughout. Kanh Singh Nabha and Randhir Singh believe that this DG is one of the most 
accurate ones. It begins with: 


Ik Oankar Sri Bhagavati prasdadi. 
30 September 1765 AD/In 1822 VS on the fifteenth day of Asii/. 
The Svi Granth ji was completed. 


This has been corrected with 36 [copies].'° 


The end page reads: 


Ik Oankar Sri Bhagavati prasdadi. 

The contents of the pure recension S7i Bachitra Natak Granth ji, the auspicious 
dictation of verse of the Tenth Sovereign written. 24 July 1765 AD/1822 VS in 
the month of Savan, Mas Adh. On the day of Savan, Sudi 9. This Granth was 
copied in Jammu, please forgive any mistakes. '’ 


The index of the DG is written as follows: 


1. JS folio 17 


'S4 Randhir Singh (1962) notes another important bir at the Akal Takht, which has since disappeared. This 
recension is recorded by Sardul Singh (1897). This manuscript is now at Punjab University, Library, Chandigarh. 
It has a colophon of 1698 AD and most importantly some portions are incomplete. See Appendix 3: Photograph 8 
and 9. 

'®° This recension has been described by Sardul Singh (1897), Nabha (1930), and Randhir Singh (1962), p. 49, 
he states: ‘the DG Patna misal copy was in the toshakhand at the Akal Takht Sahib,’ as Randhir Singh served as 
a Granthi there, it adds credibility. When I was fortunate to examine MS 1600 it was at the Bhai Santokh Singh 
Library — a part of the complex of Sri Darbar Sahib. The Jathedar at the time, Joginder Singh Vedanti, 
confirmed that it had been moved from the toshakhana of the Akal Takht Sahib for his own research purposes to 
the Library. I am extremely grateful to him that I was able to examine and photograph it. 

'S6 Folio 5: ika oankar sri bhagavati prasddi. sanmat atharan sai bai asii dine pandran. 1822. sri grinth ji 
sanpuran likh pahute. sodh parhina bahu tiaan uparon likhia chhati nali. 

'S7 Folio 616: ika oankar sri bhagavatt ji sahdi. siichi pothi ka tatakara sri bachitra ndtak granth ji ka sri 
mukhavak patisahi.10. likhate. sanmat atharan sai bai savan mas adh.1822. savan dine. 15. sudi 9. janmti vichi 
likhia utara grinth jt ka kitabhula chuk bakhasani. 
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2. SNM folio 22 


3. AU (Ustat Sri Akal ji ki) folio 60 
4. Bachitra Natak: 
a. Apani Katha folio 71 
b. CCUB folio 85 
e.CG folio 96 
d. CA folio 103 
e. BA folio 289 
f. RA folio 299 
5. GP folio 329 
6. VSBJK (Var Durga ki) folio 340 
IaCr folio 344 
8. AK (Photak Kabitt Svaiye) folio 593 
9. SH (Shabad Ragan ke) ends Bachitra Natak folio 598 
10. ZN (Jangnama) in Gurmukhi folio 601 
in Persian. folio 626 '°8 


Of great importance is the note in the manuscript that the beginning of the Ramavatar has 


been copied from the original signature pages (daskhat).'”° 


This would also tally with the 
signature pages from the 1698 AD manuscript as the source from this recension. This bir was 
therefore written after Bhai Mani Singh’s martyrdom. We can see that all birs of the DG have 
descended from a handful of texts and the correct arrangement by Bhai Mani Singh was 


becoming increasingly popular in the early eighteenth century, so much so that a stemma can 


be formed from the manuscripts. 


4.3.6 The ‘Sukha Singh’ Recension 


The second earliest extant manuscript is at Takht Harimandir Sahib, Patna. The 
manuscript records a colophon of 14 June 1698 AD/1755 VS.'® It is interesting to note that 
the Chaupa Singh rahitnama states that the first three compositions of the Tenth Guru were: 


Japu Sahib, Akal Ustati, and Svaiye.'®' We find these three compositions to be the first in this 


'S8 Appendix 3: Photograph 31. 

'S° ath rama avatar ke uparant e paurian khas dasakhat likhi thi so utar kai lia. A similar description is in the 
Aurangabad Bhai Daya Singh manuscript in the contents page. 

'©° T examined and photographed this recension on 21 August 2003. See Appendix 3: Photograph 10. This is the 
same colophon of the completion and addition of CA into the DG. Also see Appendix 3 Photographs 11-15. 

'! Piara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitndme, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Bhai Chatar Singh Jivan Singh, 1989), p. 94. 
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recension. This edition also contains another colophon of 1695 AD, between the Krishnavatar, 
and Bachitra Natak.'” This manuscript contains the handwritten pages of Guru Gobind 
Singh, or the khas (special)/daskhat (signature) folios; and one is significantly placed before 
the colophon of the Ramavatar. At the end of one of the daskhat patre the verses are 
explained. According to Jaggi none of the manuscripts match the bir described by Giani Gian 
Singh as the ‘Sukha Singh’ bir, as discussed earlier this is clearly incorrect. Another reason to 
dismiss this volume, according to Randhir Singh, are the apocrypha compositions, like the 
Sansahar Sukhmana, Var Malkauns ki, Ugradanti and Gobind Gita. 

Jaggi narrates that the famous ‘Sukha Singh’ recension was written in 1775 AD/ 1832 
VS, and may include the Guru’s own folios. This date of the Sukha Singh recension and 
contents do not match any scripture at Patna Sahib.'© Sukha Singh was a Granthi from the 
early to mid-nineteenth century at Takht Patna Sahib, and is recorded by Narotam in 1877 as 
creating the apocrypha compositions and a copy of the DG, as well as the Sarabloh Granth. 
Narotam provides no evidence other than an anecdotal story. Early manuscripts with the 
apocrypha compositions exist before this time, as well as manuscripts of the Sarabloh Granth. 
As Narotam was the teacher of Giani Gian Singh this influence is likely to have come from 
Narotam, and is later recorded in various entries in the Mahan Kosh by Kanh Singh Nabha.'™ 

This recension has 713 folios, and folios 1-19 are the index pages. On folio 21 Japu 
Sahib starts, while folio 370 is blank. Jaggi dates this text to be 150 years old.'® Randhir 


Singh dates this bir to be 1698 AD/1755 VS.'® It contains the following: 


° Randhir Singh, Shabad Marati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 16. This 
shows that the recension was started before 1698 AD, and after the CA was completed around 1698 AD it was 
compiled into the volume. 
°R.S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 97.. 

* Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, Sri Gurmat Niranai Sagar, (n.p., 1877), pp. 346-364. If we check the entries in 
the Mahan Kosh, pp. 167, 484, 208, regarding Sarabloh Granth, Ugradanti, and Sukhmana we can clearly the 
influence of Narotam on Kanh Singh Nabha’s work. 

°° R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 98. 
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Composition Verses Folio 


1. JS 199 21 
2. 4u'* 271.5 25 
3. 33 Svaiye 32 37 
4. Bachitra Natak Apani Katha 471 39 
5. CA (Bishan ke) 4370 ‘8 53 
Mir Mehdi 11 
6. BA (7 avatars) 345 255 
7. GP (dan dharam) 336 265 
g.cc'® 485 276 
9. Indra Kavach. - 284 
10. RA (2 avatars) 856 ag50% 
11. SH (Antika Shabad Rag ke) 9 318 
12. Ugradanti (Chhand Chhaka Sri Bhagauti ji ki) 137 320 
13. SNM Nae 
14. VSBUK (Var Sri Bhagauti Durga ji ki) 55 364 
15. CP 7559)? 377 
16. AK 57 632 
17. Bhagavant Gita 1800 636 
18. SMA (Sansahar Sukhmana) 127 690 
19. Asa Sorathi 4 695 
20. VM (Malakaus ki Var) 11 696 
21. VBK (Var Bhagauti jii ki) 7 696 
22. Sada (Sadan Khiyal and Majh) 2 713 
23. HIK 867 |” 697 


Total: 14462 !” 
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One page before the colophon of the Ramavatar is a daskhat folio. ~ This would correlate 


with the two dates in this manuscript, that it was started in 1695/96 and finished in 1698 AD. 


°° Randhir Singh, Shabad Miarati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 11. 
Unfortunately his tabulation of this manuscript does not reflect the actual structure, pp. 10—13. Jaggi (1966) and 
Randhir Singh (1962) both missed the apocryphal composition Indra kavach. 

7 R. S. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 100, gives the verses 
as 272 but the last verse only has half a verse. 

°’ The KA is also not complete, a part of the story is missing, and this part could be related to what was searched 
for by Bhai Mani Singh as recorded in the letter. It also contains a daskhat folio before the colophon of the end 
of the CA. 

° The end of this composition has a colophon: 14 March 1695/Mit? Phagun 28 1752 VS. See, Randhir Singh, 
Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p.16. 

”° It contains daskhat folios. 

7! 137 verses are missing. 

™ Tn CP 325, 19 verses are missing 

? HIK and Sada were put together after 1698 AD, hence the numbering order. There is no ZN in the index of this 
manuscript, again giving weight that it a very early edition as the ZN was written in 1705 AD. 

™ Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp.12-13. 
There are six extra verses in the Gurus hand (khas dasakhati chhand), as well as Krisan katha Birah Natak 
mangal (Sri Sahib jt ki Ustati) of 11 verses (this is commonly known as Bhagauti Astotra), if we add all 
apocrypha verses it come to a total of 2109. This manuscript also includes the commentary on the Bhagvad Gita 
by Guru Gobind Singh. It is beyond the scope of this thesis to narrate this. For a photograph of the apocrypha see 
Appendix 3: Photograph 11-15. 
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This is probably why it contains more compositions than the ‘Anandpuri’ recension. The last 
colophon written in the DG is at the end of this adhiai of the Chaubis Avatar. Therefore we 
find the Gurus signature pages in the three main compositions of the DG in two manuscripts, 
as well as the other compositions. The daskhat folios, therefore, follow on from each other. 
For example the bir of Bhai Mani Singh has the folios in the end of the Chaubis Avatar, and 
Brahama Avatar. 

On folio 615b of this recension is the daskhat of the Tenth Guru, which has a list of 
details about the creation of the DG.'” The Guru records the number of verses of his 
compositions as: ‘Dev recitation. 875. Judh praband. 1186. Dasam. 340. Ras Mandal. 134. 
Gopabrih. 2038 of my own. 4800 continued continued. SNM. Var. Charitra.’ These 
compositions correspond to VSBJK, CC, CCUB, Bachitra Natak, KA, CA, SNM, and CP. This 
is most of the compositions in the DG. The Guru narrates an incident with Indra being saved 
by the Impenetrable One; this is likely to be story of the Sarabloh Granth.'" From this the 
obvious can be concluded that the 2255 verses at the end of Ramadvatar, is the end of the 
Bachitra Natak Granth, which itself is recorded in the standard DG. In addition the note by 
the Guru states that 125000 verses were also prepared, but in the printed DG there are only 
17292.'"8 We have already seen that most of the DG was complete by Tuesday 14/15 June of 
1698 ap.'” Chhibbar states that the Vidid Sdgar Granth was not bound. In approximately 
1700-1701 AD when the Guru left Anandpur Sahib the recension was lost, with some scholars 


reckoning that it was thrown into the river Sirsa by the Guru himself. Though, Randhir Singh 


® Randhir Singh, Shabad Miarati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (SGPC: Amritsar, 1962), p. 14. 

’® See Appendix 3 Translations 13: The text in the handwritten page said to be by the Tenth Guru, in the Takht 
Patna Sahib, 1698 AD extant manuscript, f 615 b. 

” Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (SGPC: Amritsar, 1962), p. 14. 

’§ This total may be for all Vidid Sagar Granth, but the evidence gives some credence to Sarabloh Granth being 
a work of the Guru. 

” The colophon is written after the daskhat folio in this recension. This colophon is also in the DG, CA 
(Ramavatar), Verse: 860-862, p. 254. 14/15 June 1698 AD/ Harh vadi 1 1755 VS. 
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suggests this is only for the DG, but it can be inferred from the Bansdavalinama that there was 
more literature, as previously narrated by Chhibbar who states the Guru commenced another 
Granth.'*° The Guru wrote about a tenth (Dasam) of what the total verses were in the Vidia 
Sagar Granth, hence the name ‘Dasam’ Granth.'*' Randhir writes that in this recension the 
other apocrypha compositions in the name of the Tenth Guru do not fit in the style of the DG, 
so he does not include them in his tally.” 

Before the work of Jaggi, Randhir Singh compared the different encyclical edicts of 
Guru Gobind Singh and nishdns and concluded that the folios in this bir are the work of the 
Guru. He compared them with the bir at Sangrur, Bhai Mani Singh’s, and another bir with 


'83 From the features of this 


Giani Garja Singh that also had some handwritten pages in it. 
recension we can see that it is an early product of the Court of the Tenth Guru. The colophons 
in the Chaubis Avatar are very significant and this volume is clearly the next recension after 
the Anandpuri DG. The colophons support this view, and the manuscript clearly shows that 


the Chaubis Avatar was added in at a later date. There is another extant manuscript from 


Ayodhya that also contains the apocrypha compositions, and records a colophon of 1698 AD. 


4.3.7 The Baba Dip Singh ‘Gutka’ 


Giani Gian Singh has written that the famous Akali Baba Dip Singh in 1747 AD /1804 
VS wrote a volume of the DG at Dam Dama Sahib, Sabo ki Talwandi. He states that the final 
chapter in this recension is the Asphotak Kabitt. The well-known Sangrur recension also 
finished at this point. To complicate matters further, Bhai Kanh Singh Nabha claims this bir is 


in fact the Bhai Mani Singh bir. This manuscript is no longer extant or available. If this DG 


'80 Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (SGPC, Amritsar, 1962), p. 20. 

'8! Khuswant Singh, The History of the Sikhs 1469-1839, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1977), p. 305. 
'®? Randhir Singh, Shabad Miarati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (SGPC, Amritsar, 1962), p.17 

'S3 Thid., pp. 40-46, 10-19. 
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were in actual fact written by Baba Dip Singh then it would confirm the tradition of the 
Buddha Dal and its traditional liturgy that utilises the apocrypha compositions. It is recorded 
that it had the apocrypha compositions within it. Padam and traditional scholars have listed it 
in their publications, and state that it includes the apocrypha compositions such as Bhagauti 
Astotra. That is also a feature of a number of manuscripts discussed in this chapter.'** 
Narotam also references a manuscript of Akali Baba Dip Singh as well as the Bhai Mani 
Singh recension.’ 


Luckily another recension attributed to Baba Dip Singh is extant but it is a smaller 
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Siphari edition that is taken out in expedition. ”” It is at the place where the Sikh martyr and 


scholar Akali Baba Dip Singh stayed and copied AG and DG in underground chambers. '*’ 
The manuscripts of AG and DG attributed to him are kept in the treasury. '88 He was appointed 
by the Tenth Guru as the first head of Dam Dama Sahib.'* In the opening folio it reads S77 
Gurii Granth Sahib Dasam daskhatt. This is on a spare folio written at a later date, 
transliterating the Persian above it. The paper when compared to other DG manuscripts is 


very old and is becoming more crystalline. The writing is slightly italic with the characters 
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written in the Dam Dami calligraphy invented by the same writer. ~~ The writing is in the 


same hand throughout. The index is at the back of the recension. This recension does not 


* Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1998), pp. 27—28. Sant Gurbachan Singh 
Bhinderawale, Gurbani Path Darpan, (Print Well: Amritsar, 1996), p. 41. 
*> Tara Singh Narotam, S77 Gurmat Niranai Sagar, lithograph, n. p., (1877), p. 348. He does not explain how 
the apocryphal compositions came to be in this recension. 
*° For another example of this type of recension see: Dasama Padsah-ka granth; Vicitra-ndtaka by Guru 
Govind, 814 fol, Manchester: John Rylands University, MS number: 10, 
*” Giani Gian Singh, Sri Gur Panth Prakash, ed. Giani Kirpal Singh, Vol. 3, (Amritsar: Manmohan Singh Brar, 
1973), p. 1682. 
8 On 31 August 2003 I examined this recension at Dam Dama Sahib. See Appendix 3: Photograph 30. 
*° Mahan Kosh, p. 620. Kanh Singh states ‘Dip Singh was installed as the first Mahant of a newly-established 
Gurdwara, known as Dam Dama Sahib.’ from Chiefs and Families of Note, p. 57, Vol. 1. 
°° Harkinder Singh, Ontario, also examined another DG manuscript alongside an AG manuscript, which is at 
Dam Dama Sahib, from a lineage of Gianis originally from the main Gurudwara there. The AG manuscript 
records a colophon of 1732 AD, and has the same handwriting as the DG manuscript. The manuscript belonged 
to Bhai Jit Singh the spiritual brother of Akali Baba Dip Singh. 
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contain the Shastra Nam Mala or Zafarnama/Hikaitan. The following compositions are 


present: 

folio 
1. JS 1 
2. AU 9 
3. BN 31 
4. CCUB 55 
5. VSBJK 74 
Gy “GP 81 
Ts CA 103 
8. KA 182 
9. BA 464 
10. RA 473 
11. 33 Svaiye 529 
12. CP 535-977. 


The AG is in the same hand as this DG recension. There is as another AG at Takht Hazur 
Sahib that is also attributed to Akali Baba Dip Singh, from my examination they are all in one 


hand.'*! 


4.3.8 The Bhai Daya Singh Recension 


This volume is highly decorated and on Kashmiri paper, the characters are in an 
archaic form of Gurmukhi. The first folios of this manuscript and the photographs of the 
Sangrur DG, by Jaggi, have remarkable similarities. The scripture is written on Kashmiri 
paper and even the handwriting matches that of the Sangrur volume. The history of the 
recension is that Bhai Daya Singh brought it to the Deccan when he gave the Zafarnamah to 
Aurangzeb. It is now preserved at the Gurdwara of Bhai Daya Singh at Aurangabad, and it is 
highly decorated with beautiful floral designs, very much like the Sangrur manuscript. It 


contains a Zafarnamah on the same Kashmiri paper written in Persian. This is said to be a 


') Akali Kaur Singh discusses the AG recension of Baba Dip Singh. Akali Kaur Singh Nihang, Haziri Sathi, 
(Akali Patrika Press, 1934), pp. 143-144. 
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copy of the original sent by the Guru.!”* Another manuscript attributed to Bhai Daya Singh 
exists at Takht Hazur Sahib. The officials at the Takht informed me that the local tradition has 
it that both recensions are attributed to Bhai Daya Singh. mee 

Most of the manuscript is written in one hand but unfortunately many folios are falling 
apart due to the thin paper. A few features of this manuscript are important; firstly the 
similarity to the Sangrur recension, as the extra apocrypha compositions and structure are the 
same in contents as the Sangrur volume. The most striking feature is the claim in the contents 
folio that a daskhat folio is present, unfortunately this has been removed. The contents page 
reads after the invocation: ‘contents of the Granth spoken in verse by the Tenth Sovereign.’ !”* 


The manuscript contains: 


folio 
1: os: 
2. SNM 11 
3. AU 83 
4. BN 100 
5. CCUB 135 
6. CA 157 
7. BA 551 
8. RA 579 
9. GP 603 
10.CP 632 
11.SMA 1109 
12.ZN 1145 
13.KM 1143 
14.SH 1154" 
15.VM 1157 
16.VBK 1159 
17.AK 1154 


'? See Appendix 3: Photograph 16 and 17. Another manuscript in this area also contains a Persian ZN, see 
Appendix 3: Photograph 32. 

'3 See Appendix 3: Photographs 25 and 26. 

 Tatakara Giranth ka Sri Mukhabakh Patisahi 10. 

'S This includes Rag Asa and Rag Sorathi that is also found in the 1698 AD Patna recension. 
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If we refer to the the account of Bijai Mukati Granth in Chapter Three of this thesis, it is 
plausible that the author of both recensions was Bhai Daya Singh. The author of this 
eighteenth century account claims that Bhai Daya Singh recorded the mukhvak of the Guru.'”° 
Compositions like the Asphotak Kabitt and Sada in most early DG manuscripts were 


edited from the standard text. This forms a part of the discussion in the next chapter on the 


standardisation of the DG. 


4.4 The Standardisation of the DG 


Now it is necessary to examine the standardisation report of the committee who made the first 
corrected text of the DG in 1897. As this is a brief report I have tied in the findings of the last 
chapter into this section as they are closely interrelated. This is the first time this report has 
been examined and the manuscripts are juxtaposed against the standard. At the end of the 
twentieth century when the printing press became widespread in the Punjab, a call was made 


to standardise the DG as the AG had already been printed.” 


The chief language of the DG is 
Braj Bhasha. As copies of the DG were prepared by uneducated scribes, mistakes inevitably 
filtered down to printed texts. pe 

Before this period there were numerous copies of manuscripts, as well as mass 


produced lithographed editions.'” The second attempt to standardise the DG was in 1897. 


The name of the corrections committee report on DG, translates as ‘The Report of the 


'°6 See Appendix 3: Photographs 19-23 for the apocryphal folios. 

'7 This process led to the standard edition of the AG with 1430 pages: Eleanor Nesbitt, Sikhism: A Very Short 
Introduction, (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), pp. 40-41. 

'°8 Mahan Kosh, p. 616 and Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committ, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji 
di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897), pp. 9-10. 

'° Before the printing press the lithograph ‘pathar chhap’, along with handwritten manuscripts was how the AG 
and DG were produced. Later on printers like Munshi Gulab and Sons, Lahore, and printers in Amritsar, mass 
produced the lithographs, and much later on used type-set printing. The Maharaja of Jind previously corrected a 
recension of the DG using eleven versions. See Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897), p. 16. The first print of the DG was by Divan 
Buta Singh, ibid, p. 9. For an early example of a lithographed DG see Appendix 3: Photograph 40. 
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Corrections Committee, for the Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji of the Tenth Sovereign. 20 This was 
published by a movement called the Gurmat Granth Pracharak Sabha, to try to correct any 
grammatical problems. The association took thirty-two different copies of DG and checked 
them against each other; however they did not have access to the oldest manuscripts apart 
from the ‘Anandpuri’ recension.” This project was organised by the British appointed 
sarabrah, Arjan Singh, as he was the head of the Singh Sabha at that time, it was also his idea 
to check the various versions of the DG in the local Gurdwaras.”” Sikh leaders agreed that 
printed birs had mistakes in them. Baba Sumer Singh (head of Takht Patna Sahib) and the 
head Giani of Darbar Sahib, Lehna Singh, concluded that birs needed to be authorised.” 

This process of standardisation commenced in the Takht Akal Bunga Sahib (Akal 
Takht), with thirty-two asvare (scriptures), along with the thrones, canopies, whisks (chauri), 
conch-shells blown, narsinghd,* and gongs. Shabad were performed, and a complete 
prakarama (circumambulation) of Darbar Sahib was taken. Then the Anand Sahib was 
repeated, the Chief Ragi did Ardas, the holy sacrament was given out (Prashdd), and the 
scriptures were placed on thrones on the second floor of the Takht, and this illustrates that the 
DG had identical customary rituals to the AG.”°° This is still the traditional practice of the 
Buddha Dal, Takht Patna Sahib, and Takht Hazur Sahib, due to these seats of authority 


resisting the Singh Sabha reform.” 


°° Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committ, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897). This report was published with the permission of the Chief Khalsa Divan in 1897 AD. 

°°! Thid., p. 12: In this report the theory that Bhai Mani Singh compiled the DG is not mentioned. 

°°? Thid., pp. 10-11. 

°° Thid., p. 11. 

°* The war trumpet is blown when the AG is brought from the Takht to Darbar Sahib in the morning, and when 
the AG is put to rest in the evening. 

°° Thid., pp. 9, 11. According to the report, point 21: ‘Even though the Gurgaddi was given to the AG, the DG 
was always placed on the same level under a Royal canopy and on a throne, this shows that it was written by the 
Tenth Guru.’ 

°° Tn the Mahan Kosh, p. 1244, Kanh Singh Nabha confirms that the DG was enthroned there when he says to 
the reader to check the DG at the Akal Takht. 
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After the volumes had been checked against each other another ceremony was 


performed 


with offerings. The standardisation took place from June/July 1895/6 to 


July/August the next year. Subsequently, a year later the report and the new edition of the DG 


were printed.”’’ The result was the standard edition with 1428 pages, symbolically two less 


than the standardised AG. The report is quite simple consisting of about thirty pages, most of 


which explain the names of the people involved and various duties, as well as the number of 


pages in th 
The follow 


1. 


e manuscripts that were the primary sources, and some information about the DG. 
ing is concluded in the report: 

At the beginning of the report the writer states clearly that the Guruship was 
conferred on the AG, by placing the customary five paise and coconut and tilak by 
Guru Gobind Singh and that the Singhs were a witness to this.*”* 

Japu Sahib and Akal Ustati were written as compositions to be repeated, or 
meditated upon. 

That many spiritual beings came ascended to the earth, however they came and 
started their own cults in ego, and made people follow their own specific ways.°” 
In the rituals of these religions Akal was forgotten, and men used religions as a 
tool. The Guru was sent to teach people to meditate solely on Akal, as well as 
destroy evil. This narrative is taken from the Bachitra Natak. 

The three stories of Durga were written to infuse warrior spirit (vir ras) into the 
reader, to fight against tyranny and uphold dharam.”'° 

The Gian Prabodh was written to narrate the practices of the ancient Kings and the 


four boons. 


°°7 Thid., p. 30. See Appendix 3: Photographs 41. 


208 11: 
Ibid., p. 1. 
209 ee 


210 Thid. 


Specifically the Rishis, Munis, Saints, Pirs and Pakambars. 
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6. The Chaubis Avatar was to help Sikhs understand the references to the Hindu 
pantheon and myth within the AG. For example, the reference to the killing of the 


711 The AG contains references to the four 


demon Ravan in the pre-reform Rahiras. 
Vedas, six Shastras, twenty-seven Simratis, eighteen Purans, Mahabharat, as well 
as the Torah, Psalms, Bible, Qu’ran, Hadiths, Sunnah, and the Jain scriptures. The 
Chaubis Avatar in the DG narrates the mythology of these scriptures.*'” 

7. Inthe same way the composition Brahamda Avatar, with seven Avatars of Brahma. 

8. And Rudra Avatar with two Avatars. 

9. Inthe same lines of the AG stance against mindless rituals the Shabad Hazare and 
33 Svaiye were composed. 

10. The Shastra Nam Mala was to increase knowledge and use of weapons, its 
complex nature is said to make the mind sharp like a sword, as much concentration 
is required to read and pronounce it. 

11. The Charitropakhian contains political stratagems, didactic tales, and moral 
lessons. That illustrate tragedy, and that we can also avoid making such mistakes. 
It talks of drug addiction and gambling, and the plight of those who it ensnares. 

12. The Zafarnamah with the 12 Hikaitan written to Aurangzeb the ruler, to show him 
his tyranny and errors caused by his ego.”"° 

13. Asphotak Kabitt narrates the martial science (Shastravidia) of Hanuman and the 


praises of Sri Krishan. Their strength, loyalty, and valour have been narrated.*"* 


N 


' Guru Ram Das, Rag Asa, AG, p. 451, verse 4: (Hari jugu jugu), also see Guru Angad Dev, Rag Malar, AG, 
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hroughout the AG. 

* Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
rinters, 1897), p. 2. 

* Tbid., p. 3. 

* Ibid., p. 4. The AK actually finds no place in the standard printed recension, and must have been edited out. 
The exegesis by Pandit Narain Singh includes the AK, which was written in the 1930s. The AK is very similar in 


Neg SN. 


2, 
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Sardul Singh and the expert committee concluded this is the bani written by Guru Gobind 
Singh in the DG, which contains the knowledge in verse of scriptures (Shastras) and weapons 
(Shastras).° He then continues as to where each composition was written: 

1. JS and AU were written at Anandpur Sahib. 

2. BN, CC, CCUB, VSBJK, GP were written at Anandpur Sahib. 

3. CA was completed near Anandpur at the Saturdrav River and KA at Paonta at the 

Jamuna River. 

4. Many parts of the KA were written in one place. 

5. The CP was completed in the form of KBBC at the Saturdrav River, where 

Gurdwara Bibhaur Sahib stands today.”'° 

6. The ZN with the 12 HIKS was written at Dina and during the battles of Bhangani.”"” 

The DGs employed by the committee are described in the report, which help 
determine the history of the extant manuscripts discussed earlier. The most important 
manuscripts out of the thirty-two are listed below, as described in the report: 
1. This manuscript at the time was from Anandpur Sahib and illustrated with portraits of the 
Sixth Guru and the Tenth Guru. Mainly the scribes of the Guru are Darbari Singh Vadda and 


Chhotad who wrote ite? 


It had one Hukamnama in it, as well as ten handwritten folios of the 
Tenth Guru, and on many folios are the corrections of the Guru. The report states that in the 


beginning of the manuscript ten folios are old, twenty new, four old, and ten new. It is clear 


style to the Haniiman Natak, styled in verses that the Guru was very fond of. It is clear that nearly all the early 
manuscripts contain this, so it is a surprise that it was removed. Sardul Singh remains silent about this in the 
report. 

*© Thid. 

216 «Mfahakal kills the Biraj demon, so the KBBC is about overcoming the demons of the mind.’ Ibid. pp.4—5: 
This Gurudwara in Nangal is still there today and is famous for the KBBC being completed there. Every year at 
the day of the completion of the KBBC a fair is held. The fair is in the honour of the recension of the DG being 
completed. This is said in tradition to have taken 13 days, 13 hours and 13 minutes. 

*!7 Thid., p.5. In 1688 AD/1745 VS. The Gurdwara Zafarnamah Sahib stands there today in Bhatinda. 

*I8 This manuscript was discussed previously in this chapter. See Journal of Punjab Studies, Spring-Fall, 2008, 
for some rare copies of the folios. 
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that Sardul Singh is talking about the binding process, and how the paper compares to each 
other. He is also surprised that if we take this manuscript to be the original, other manuscripts 


would not be orthographically correct. Then follows: 


Ik Oankar Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai Japu Patasahi 10 °'° 


Compared to the standard: 


Ik Oankar Satigur prasadi. Japu. Sri Mukhavak Patisaht 10. Chhapai Chhand. Tva 


= 7-220 
prasadi. 


Var Bhagauti ju ki is said to be new, while some parts of Krishnavatar are not present like the 
chaupai. The Charitropakhian tales are less.**' There are a total of 406 folios. Jaggi states that 


no extant manuscript was consulted in the process of standardisation, so this is clearly 
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incorrect.“ At the time of Padam’s research this manuscript was present at Tarn Taran Sahib 


Other significant manuscripts include: 
2. A manuscript stamped by Takht Keshgarh Sahib and sent to Tarn Taran Sahib. 
3. The third ‘Sri Gurti Granth Sahib’ in the Takht Akal Bunga Sahib. It is interesting 
to note the term of address is along the same lines as AG. By the description given, 
this is one of the twin Patna misal copies. It has 595 folios and present still in the Bhai 
Santokh Singh Library, Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. As discussed earlier in this 


thesis.°°? Another copy that was too old to employ is also mentioned.*™* 


*!9 Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), p. 12. 

2° Guru Gobind Singh, JS, DG, p. 1. 

*21 Mahan Singh (1957) did not note this. Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii 
Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 1897), pp. 11-12. 

°2, RS. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), p. 15. 

°°3 Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), pp.12—13. 

°°4 T have located this manuscript which has a date of 1698 AD/1755 VS. Unfortunately it is in very poor 
condition, as the report states. See Appendix: Photographs 8 and 9. 
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8. An extant manuscript the famous historian Giani Gian Singh brought from Kabul, 

with a date of 1791 AD/1848 VS, with his son Sant Singh.””° 

17. A manuscript from Desa Singh Majithia’s Bunga, belonging to Lehna Singh. 

20. A manuscript from Lahora Singh, the editor of the Singh Sabha Gazette, which 

had a total of 728 pages.””* 
The report mentions the contribution of the Nihang Singhs and Nirmala Sikhs to this cause, 
the contribution of Mahant Kirpa Ram, and the famous Ragi Sant Baba Sham Singh 
(Sewapanthi).””’ It involved the Singh Sabha, the Khalsa Divan, and Bhai Gopal Singh the 
head of the Akal Takht Sahib. According to this report the DG is the work of Guru Gobind 
Singh and this can be illustrated by the fact that: 

‘If this was not the bani of the Guru, then why would the Sravag Sudh Svaiye, and 

KBBC (Chaupai Sahib) be read to prepare the Amrit for initiation. On Dusshera the 

Ramavatar is read, on the Navarati the CC is read, at the holy Takhts. On Holla 

Mohalla the KA Svaiye is read. This would not be read at the Akal Takht and the 

(Darbar Sahib), Harimandar Sahib if this was not the case. From this it is clear this it 

is from the holy verse dictated by the Guru (S7i Mukhvak).’?”* 
It must be emphasised that the Committee was formed for the correction of the DG, rather 
than its authorship. Though, in the report it forms part of the discussion, this shows that in 
1897 AD there was debate surrounding the authorship. The analysis of the DG took place at 
the Akal Takht clearly having support from those in charge. A criticism of this report is that 
no detail is provided about the method of standardisation. It appears that the standard was 
produced from a tally of existing manuscripts, and reviewing the most common orthography 


and structure. The best procedure would have beeen to form a stemma and trace the earliest 


manuscripts. 


°° Thid., p. 13. 

26 Thid., p. 15. 

27 Thid., pp. 16, 17, 20. 

8 Thid., p. 8: point 20. Many of these points are related to the worship of weapons in traditional praxis, that are 
preserved in Nihang Singh Praxis. 
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4.4.1 The Excision of the Apocrypha 


In the report, Giani Sardul Singh writes that all the compositions are by Guru Gobind 
Singh, other than the apocrypha. This is first qualitative statement about the contents of the 
standard DG, and how the committee came to the conclusion about what should be excluded. 
He states: 


‘That the Devi ji da chhaka, or namo ugradanti ananti savaiya (Ugradanti). This is an 
old description of the Khalsa Singhs of themselves. However, this is not from the 
Guru, as the plea of the bani is not anywhere else in the DG, even though the bani is 
well known.’ 7” 


He then quotes the following from the bani, illustrating the point by Narotam 1877 of ham (I) 
being employed in the DG rather than tum (Your) which is in the Ugradanii: 


‘I am the slave of slaves and a great fool. Hold my arm and quickly take me across 
this worldly ocean. May the drum of victory sound with Your grace. This slave makes 
this humble plea. Give me the order to annihilate the enemies. To stop the daily 
fighting of the Hindus and Turaks. There will be many strong, brave Singh warriors. 
They will defeat all of the Turaks. The Khalsa Panth will be heard in all the world. 
The victory of Dharam will be over the Turaks. All will repeat the name of the 
Timeless lord. The whole world will be in total bliss. My Mother listen to my humble 
plea. On your slave please bestow Your grace.””*” 


He states that the Sansahar Sukhmand and Var Malkauns ki were in one extant manuscript at 
Baba Atal Rai Sahib,”*! and in the rest of the thirty-two Granths in Amritsar, these 
compositions were not present.*** He continues: 
‘The bani written by the Tenth Guru was to infuse honour and the courage to fight the 
invaders, due to the wars afterwards, many birs were destroyed, and a Khas bir (with 


the Guru’s handwritten pages) is not available to us. Most of the recensions now are 
generally the same. In the Buddha Dal and the bir of Bhai Mani Singh, were the SMA, 


9 Thid. p. 6-7: Points 9 and 10. It is clear that this is taking into consideration the arguments of Tara Singh 


Narotam, Sri Gurmat Niranai Sagar, lithograph, n. p., (1877). Also see Kanh Singh Nabha, Hum Hindu Nahin, 
(1898), (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2000), pp. 40-41. Also see the Chhakka entry in Mahan Kosh, p. 484. 
°30 “mahan miir hatin dasan tihara. pakara banha bhaujal karahu beg para. sunahu tum bhavani haman ki 
pukare. karahu das par mihar aparan apare.’ The commitee joins two lines, I have provided the whole quatrain 
as well and the whole translation to illustrate the relation to the Khalsa, and the argument of I and You. 
°3! Ibid. p. 6: This is noted by Jaggi in Dasam Granth da Bani Biord, this manuscript is now in the possesion of 
the Namdhari Sikhs, at Bhaini Sahib. It was originally in the precincts of the Harimandir Sahib complex. 

Ibid., point 10. 
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VM, and Chhakke (Ugradanti) and one or two other shabads were present. However 
these copies are very rare.’ 


As this report associates some of the oldest DGs with the Buddha Dal, with the strong oral 
tradition in the Dal, their use of the apocrypha in liturgy, the mention of certain manuscripts 
by Bhangu in 1841, as well as the research of Trilochan Singh, we can only conclude the 
same. In the introduction to Dasam Granth Darpan by Harbans Singh, Akali Baba Santa 
Singh narrates oral history based on the Panth Prakash that shows at least one manuscript of 
both AG and DG in one binding was kept in the Buddha Dal. He corroborates this with a 


reference to Bhangu.*** 


This could have been the ‘Sangrur’ manuscript that had both the AG 
and DG with the apocrypha compositions and daskhat folios. 
On the other hand, Kanh Singh quotes a part of the apocrypha Ugradanti in defence of 


Sikh identity, but he argues that the Guru did not author it.’*° 


He references Tara Singh 
Narotam from where the argument originates. Narotam argues that that the Ugradanti was 
written by a devoted Sikh who knew Sikh theology and concepts such as the third path, 
Khalsa, Amrit and so on. He believes this Sikh to be Sukha Singh of Patna Sahib. However, it 
would not explain the early date in the colophons at Takht Patna Sahib. From Narotam’s 
comparison of language in the DG that is mostly sanskritised Braj, with the Ugradanti he 
concludes that a Sikh wrote it. He argues the Guru uses the words hamne (1), in Akal Ustati, 
while in the compositions of the Ugradanti the word tuman (Your) is used. Narotam believes 


that the Ugradanti is anti-Hindu and against the message in the AG, he also argues the pen 


name Das Gobind is not in context. He states that some of the compositions are influenced by 


°33 Ibid. p. 9, third section, point 1. The AG-DG recension said to be by Bhai Mani Singh does not contain the 


apocrypha, while the Sangrur recension did so. Therefore, according to this account this may have been yet 
another Bhai Mani Singh volume. 

°34 Akali Baba Santa Singh, ‘Mukh Shabad’, in Sri Dasam Granth Darpan, Harbans Singh, (Patiala: Gurbani 
Seva Parkasan, 2002). 

°35 Kanh Singh Nabha, Hum Hindii nahin, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2000), pp.40—41. Also see the Chhakka entry 
in Mahan Kosh, p. 484. 
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Shi’a Islamic prophecies.”*° Also it is clear from the illustration of ‘I? and ‘Your’ on the 
previous page of this thesis, that this quatrain contains both, and contradicts his argument. 
Narotam was a classicist of Indian languages and myth, the tadbhava form employed by the 
Tenth Guru in these compositions would have been something he found distasteful. In 
tradition to write in both Khari boli (upright speech in standard Hindi) and classical 
Sanskritised Braj, would actually complete a poet’s repertoire. 

The manuscript Narotam bases his views on is the ‘Sukha Singh’ recension, at Takht 
Patna Sahib.**’ Considering that at least three manuscripts containing apocrypha exist there, 
and there are a number at Takht Hazur Sahib and Punjab, makes his argument much less 
concrete. From the analysis of the manuscripts it is clear that the transmission of the 
apocrypha took place from an early manuscript from the times of Guru Gobind Singh. More 
details and translations of the apocrypha will be given at the end of chapter five. Now follows 
a summary of the original manuscripts and the standard printed DG, leading to the 


construction of a stemma of the textual development. 


4.4.2 A Summary of the Manuscripts and Standard DG 


In Chapter Three we established that the DG was compiled in the times of the Guru, as 
the colophons match locations and dates related to his life. In this Chapter we have seen that 
there is a direct transmission of the DG from the manuscript evidence which also corresponds 


to the colophons, and early Sikh history. The DG started with the JS, AU, and the 33 Svaiye 


°36 Tara Singh Narotam, Sri Gurmat Niranai Sagar, lithograph, (1877), pp. 348-363. The Mir Mehdi is the last 
chapter of the CA, and is an example of Islamic prophecy, but he does not question the authenticity of this 
composition. 

°37 Sant Mittar Parkash Singh Nirmala on my visit to Haridvar, Nirmala Panchayat Akhara, told me that the 
Nirmala Sampradavan has never doubted the authorship of the DG. He said as Narotam was trained in Sanskrit 
he was highly critical of open verse and considered it vulgar dialect. Therefore, he rejected the apocrypha of the 
DG and Sarabloh Granth. He stated to me that this was not the general view of the Nirmala School and that 
although Narotam’s work is valuable it is still fallible. 
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were written. Then the Bachitra Natak was composed in portions starting with the Apani 
Katha, and then the KA was begun at Anandpur and completed at Paonta along with the 
Chandi episodes, HIK and CA, RA and BA. We have established that there are small pothia of 
the Bachitra Natak Granth from around 1688, which coincides with the colophons. After 
which the SNM, SH and the CP was completed up to 1696. Later on the Charitropakhyan was 
added to this edition, and this formed the first DG, the 1696 ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript, which 
coincides with the colophon. Both the ‘Anandpuri’ and Patna Sahib manuscripts contain 
colophons in the hand of the Guru in the main compositions. The Bachitra Ndtak was the 
original Granth, and the Charitropakhyadn was added as an adhiai (chapter) of it. This would 
explain why the rubrics in the Charitropakhyan do not record that it is a Granth. The 
‘Anandpuri’ volume shows a clear redaction process by the Guru because verses were added, 
modified, and corrected in his hand. This was before the creation of the Khalsa, and ties in 
with the events of the time. A number of other manuscripts seem to have developed from this 
original scripture, like the 1698 edition of this manuscript. During this time there was a period 
of battle, followed by some years of peace, it was in this period new compositions were 
written and bound within existing manuscripts, including the Chaubis Avatar and the 
apocrypha as is evident from the 1698 Patna and 1698 Ayodhya recension. This was most 
likely at Adi Dam Dama Sahib a place comemorating the Guru’s literary activity at Anandpur 
Sahib. All three 1698 AD manuscripts contain the compositions of the ‘Anandpuri’ 
manuscript. Finally, after the Battle of Chamkaur the Zafarnamah was added into the 
recension around 1705. This allows a stemma to be formed and illustrates the textual 
development over time. 

From this we can conclude that the early manuscripts were still being developed. The 


early manuscripts are not in any specific order, as the Guru worked on multiple compositions 
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at a time, and then were added in chronologically. The DG manuscripts also contain a number 
of apocrypha. This answers a research question: How many compositions are there? In total 
the following are found in extant manuscripts that are not in the standard: 

1. Ugradanti 

2. Sansahar Sukhmana 

3. Var Bhagauti ju ki 

4. Var Malkauns ki 

5. Indra Kavach 

6. Asa Sorathi 

7. Bhagauti Astotra 

8. Majh 

9. Asphotak Kabitt 
Nevertheless there may be other smaller compositions that have been missed.”* The 1698 
Patna manuscript also includes the Gobind Gita. Also it is clear from the work of Sehgal and 
other research that the apocrypha compositions are also found in early eighteenth century 
anthologies. 

The AG-DG manuscript by Bhai Mani Singh has a colophon of 1713; it has a written 
history as early as 1751, and has been narrated in detail by Kesar Singh Chhibbar in 1769. 
From the contents it is clear that whoever compiled it considered the DG to be the scripture of 
the Tenth Guru. The fame of this manuscript was such that Singh Sabha scholars had to 
explain its existence in their later works. It has handwritten pages attributed to the Tenth Guru 
in the mythology of the Avatars, which is recorded by Kesar Singh. From the manuscript 
evidence we can infer that Bhai Mani Singh, as well as compiling the AG-DG recension, also 
correctly reordered some compositions into a continuous chapter of the Bachitra Natak, and 
the remaining compositions into a thematic rather than chronological order. Other 


manuscripts descend from this third archetype, as the note of being copied from the original 


daskhat manuscript is a feature of many early manuscripts, established in this thesis for the 


°38 See Appendix 1: Table 6. 
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first time. As he used an early version of the DG this would have then excluded the apocrypha 
compositions, as directly after this extended compilation was made there were very turbulent 
times. 

The examination of the different manuscripts suggests there was more than one 
compiler, and that many of the manuscripts were bound in different locations. Jaggi argues 
that because of the differences in the early recensions, most of the compositions are by Court- 
poets and have been put together in error, also stating that the apocrypha have no relevance to 


the Guru.” 


However, the extra compositions can be explained by the fact that the compilers 
were different. That Bhai Mani Singh, Baba Dip Singh, Bhai Sukha Singh, and Baba Shia 
Singh were collecting different scriptures at various locations. This would explain why the 
largest extant DGs are found in the Deccan, which was the last region where the Guru 
stayed.**° 

In ‘Appendix 1: Table 10’ I have listed the number of verses in each composition in 
the manuscripts discussed. This is given along with the standard print by the committee. I 
have based this table on the publications by Randhir Singh, Jaggi and Padam, as well as my 
own examination of manuscripts. Blank spaces indicate that information is unavailable, as I 
was only authorised to see the manuscripts for limited periods of time. On comparing this 
information it is clear that Jaggi is presenting differences in verse numbering. This difference 
does not equate to an actual change in the text, but rather the numbering of verses. Some 
single verses are sometimes numbered as two different verses like Ardh Bhujang Chhand, and 
Bhujang Prayat Chhand. Consequently the numbering changes, but in actual fact the text is 
exactly the same. The numbering actually illustrates the development of the DG, as the 
°° RS. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 98-99. 


“9 Some of the apocrypha might be the oral tradition of the Buddha Dal as suggested by Ragi Baldev Singh, the 
senior Akali Baba Anup Singh, and Ustad Nidar Singh. 
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Chaubis Avatar is numbered and arranged differently depending on date of the recension. 
This brings Jaggi’s work into question as his comparison with the standard is pointless.”*! 
Had I not examined manuscripts for myself I would have taken Jaggi’s work as a given. From 
my own calculations of the orthographic changes in the invocations and text, the percentile 
difference between most DG editions is minute.” 

The redaction process of the Committee was to tally the contents of manuscripts 
against each other, this led to well known compositions like the Asphotak Kabitt being 
removed from the DG. It is clear that tallying manuscripts of unknown date and origin against 
each other is not a very accurate way of creating a standard text. As the standard and early DG 
manuscripts were based on the ‘Anandpuri’ recension, the text remains largely unordered. 
The best method is to base the document on the oldest and most authentic DG. Strictly 
speaking the standard DG is not edited as it is based on an earlier manuscript tradition. The 
creators of the standard DG only employed the 1696 ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript as the basis for 
the new DG, but manuscript evidence shows that after this edition came the 1698 Takht Patna 
Sahib manuscript. Furthermore, the apocrypha were considered false, due to the examination 
by Tara Singh Narotam some thirty years earlier. There were recensions containing the 


apocrypha in Amritsar, but they were not many in number. For example a manuscript kept in 


the Harimandir Sahib complex at the temple of Baba Atal had Sansahar Sukhmana within it. 


4.4.3 The Stemma of Manuscript Transmission 


From this history we can form a stemma of manuscript development, see ‘Appendix 1: 


Table 11. The Stemma of the DG.’ There are a number of features of manuscript five, the 


41 RS. Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 102-112. 

* There are 656 orthographic differences possible compared to the standard DG, and around 32 changes 
possible in the invocations. There are 17353 verses in the standard DG. The orthographic changes are normally 
plus or minus one vowel sign on the whole. 
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Bhai Daya Singh manuscript that are important. Firstly, the similarity to the Sangrur 
recension is the extra apocrypha compositions and structure that are the same in contents. The 
most striking feature is the claim in the contents folio that a daskhat folio is present but 
unfortunately this has been removed. I have been unable to find one manuscript that I have 
labelled as unknown manuscript X. There must be an early manuscript after the 1698 AD 
manuscript that led to so many copies of this type being written. It is clear that Bhai Mani 
Singh employed the first recension the ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript, as both have the index to the 
Charitropakhian before the actual composition. 6, 9, and 11 are ordered in the same way as 
the Bhai Mani Singh recension. 3, 4, 5, and 7 have apocrypha compositions within them. 2, 8, 
10 and 13 are the basis for the modern standard printed DG. 1 to 5 and maybe 7 are the first 
recensions of the DG. I have not included the details of the Ayodhya and Akal Takht 
manuscripts due to word count limitations. I would estimate there are probably between 5-10 
manuscripts of the DG with daskhat folios, and probably just as many anthologies. 
Sometimes in the technological age we live in, we forget that the only way to prevent the loss 
of precious scripture in the Guru’s time was to make multiple copies of it. When the Guru 
wrote his calligraphy or daskhat patre, he probably wrote them out a number of times that 
then went onto to be bound in various recensions of his Granth. To reiterate the early 
manuscripts contains pages of corrections throughout the text by the Tenth Guru, with many 
lines, whole pages, and verses written by him. Most importantly there are folios where the 
Guru in first person discusses his own compositions in the DG. 

In the next chapter follows the analysis of the DG compositions including translations 
of the apocrypha. The compositions, practices, and relationships like common leitmotivs are 
brought to light. Special reference is made between the compositions of the DG and the rahit. 


This is to complement the historical method presented in the previous chapters. 
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5 THE COMPOSITIONS OF THE DG 


The standard printed DG is a large scripture with 1428 pages, exactly two pages less than the 


AG. The following compositions are contained within it and are summarised as: 


1. 
2: 
3, 


Japu Sahib (JS) — Salutations to Akal Purakh 
Akal Ustati (AU) — Praises of Akal Purakh - critique of false rituals 
Bachitra Natak (BN) — Guru’s autobiography, mythology, and battles ' 
a. Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas (CCUB) — Mythological wars of Sri Durga 
b. Chandi Charitra (CC) — Mythological wars of Sri Durga 
Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki (Chandi di Var) (VSBJK) - Ardas and wars of Sri Durga 
Gian Prabodh (GP) - Rites related to charity (dan dharam) 
c. Chaubis Avatar (CA) — Mythological wars of 24 incarnations of Sri Vishnu 
d. Brahma Avatar (BA) — Mythological wars of incarnations of Sri Brahma 


e. Rudra Avatar (RA) — Mythological wars of the incarnations of Sri Shiva @ 


6. Shabad Hazare (SH) — Praises of Akal Purakh 
Ts 
8 
9 


Svaiye (33 Svaiye) — Praises of Akal Purakh - critique of false rituals 


. Khalsa Mahima (KM) - Praises of the Khalsa 
. Shastra Nam Mala (SNM) — Praises of Akal Purakh symbolised as weaponry 


10. Charitropakhian (CP) — 404 stories of deception finishing with the KBBC 


ae 


Zafarnamah/Hikaitan (ZN) (HIK) — Historical letters to Aurangzeb during battles 


To summarise, compositions 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, and 9 are the praises of God and his attributes. 


Compositions 3 (a, b, c, d, and e), 4, 5, 9, are based upon ancient Indian myths, and are 


largely narratives of battle scenes. Composition 10, the Charitropakhidn, is a set of tales of 


deception and battles that are didactic tales and conclude with the KBBC. Composition 11 is 


the letter of the Tenth Guru to the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb sent in a battle, and concludes 


' The compositions of the Bachitra Natak also include the KA, a, b, c, d, and e, are all portions of the Bachitra 


Natak. 


* The completion of the Bachitra Natak is at the close of composition 5.e. Bhai Mani Singh compiled a to e into 
one section of the DG. See the previous chapter of this thesis. 
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with a set of tales similar to the Charitropakhian in style, but in the Persian language.” 

In this chapter each composition will be analysed and extracts provided of the 
scripture. One major criticism of previous studies is that they employ commonly used 
passages to illustrate their discussion, although the work of Ashta is an exception to this. In 
this chapter new passages and verses are brought to light, to add to the previous work on the 
themes of the DG. The structure, practices, and authenticity of the various compositions are 
examined in this section, with relation to the previous chapters in this thesis. I have relied on 
the literary forms recorded in Dasam Granth da Bani Biora, and the alphabetical line index of 


the Dasam Granth Tuk Tatkara by Bhagwant Singh Hari. 


5.1 Japu Sahib 
The JS was the first piece to be composed by the Guru at Anandpur Sahib in 1677 AD/1734 
VS. Chaupa Singh narrates that the Guru first dictated the composition himself, when he was 
about sixteen years of age." Obviously this is why it is the first composition in the DG.” It 
denotes the rhythmic saluatation of God to be repeated (Japu) and is for bhakti, but the quality 
of vir ras is strongly conveyed.° The language is mainly Braj Bhasha with some sections 
using names for God in Persian also employing Arabic, like Allah, Rahim, Karim as well as 
other portions employing Sanskrit names of the Divine, like Parmesvar, etc.’ The JS serves as 


a general invocation at the beginning of the DG. It has parallels with the Jap of Guru Nanak, 


> See Appendix 1: Table 3. Also see Appendix 3: Photographs 27, 30, 35-38; for manuscript copies of the 
opening folios of the JS. 

* Piara Singh Padam, ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Bhai Chattar Singh Jivan Singh, 1989), p. 94. Also 
see Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), p. 4. 

° Guru Gobind Singh, JS, DG, pp. 1-10. 

° W. H. McLeod, Essays in Sikh History, Tradition, and Society, (Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 2007), p. 
61. He comments that ‘The style of Jap is simple in the extreme, consisting solely of words testifying to the 
awesome greatness of Akal Purukh without any pretence of sentence construction. We can accept it as probably 
the work of Guru Gobind Singh.’ ‘Most of the poem does not have even a rudimentary sentence 
construction.’Ibid. However, when did poetry follow complete sentence construction? 

7 Gobind Singh Manusukhani, ‘A Study of the Sikh Scriptures’ The Sikh Review, Calcutta, July (1982), p. 26. 
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the first composition in the AG. 


5.1.1 Theme 


The unity of Ultimate Reality is proclaimed; He is one amidst the multiplicity of His 
creation.* The theme of Divine grace (Your grace/Tva prasddi) occurs in the names of verses: 
171, 161, 150, 144, 141, 103 (narrated-kathate),’ 94, 87, 79, 74, 64, 29, and 1. There is 
syncretic plurality for the names of the Supreme Deity, with names of Ram and Rahim from 


Hinduism and Islam.!° 


5.1.2. Invocation and Title 


The invocation used is Jk Oankar Satigura prasddi.'' This has been utilised 512 times 
in the AG. In the DG this invocation is used at the beginning of new compositions, while in 
the AG it occurs regularly at the beginning of sections. The abbreviated form of this has been 
used throughout the DG - Tva prasadi. Depending on the JS version, then follows S7i 
Vahigurii ji ki Phatah, and the name of the bani (Japu).'* The title that follows is S77 
Mukhavak Patisahi 10, the ‘Auspicious Oration of Verse from the Tenth Sovereign,’ Guru 


Gobind Singh.'? In early manuscripts is the additional line, Sr7 Akal Purakh Tva prasdadi. 


* Jodh Singh, Dharam Singh, trans, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), 2 vols, (Patiala: Heritage, 
1999), I, p. x. See Guru Gobind Singh, JS, DG, verse 81. 

° With Your Grace I Expound, ‘Tva Prasddi Kathate’. 

'° J. Deol, ‘Eighteenth century Khalsa identity’, in Sikh Religion, Culture and Ethnicity, eds. C. Shackle, 
Gurharpal Singh, Arvind-pal Mandair, (London: Routledge, 2001), p. 30. 

'! One Universal Creator, realised by the Grace of the True Guru. The 1698 AD Patna recension and the Bhai 
Mani Singh AG-DG both have Sri Akal Purakh jt Tva Prasadi. The oldest recension, the ‘Anandpuri’ edition, 
records [k Oankar Sri Bhagauti jt Sahai as the invocation. 

ee Victory to the great Guru; this is generally in the version by the Dam Dami Taksal. This is a part of the 
greeting of Khalsa Sikhs, ‘Vahiguru jt ka Khalsa Vahiguru ji ki Phatiha.’ The pure belong to the Supreme Guru, 
Victory to the great Guru. Therefore this is an address written by the Guru to Khalsa Sikhs, to those who have 
been initiated by the double-edged sword. This invocation is in the Sangrur recension. 

'3 We find the same title used by the Fifth Guru, in the Guru Arjan Dev, AG, Svaiye Sri Mukhbakh Mahalla 5, 
p.1385 and 1387. The meaning of Patisahi is temporal as well as theological, for example the ‘Jap of Guru 
Nanak Dev states: ‘jisa no bakhase siphati salaha. One who is blessed to sing the Praises of the Lord. Nanak 
Patisahi Patisahu.’25. O Nanak, is the King of kings.25.’ Guru Nanak, Jap, AG, p. 5, translated by Dr Sant 
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5.1.3 Verses and Structure 


There are 199 verses written in ten different stanzas: 


Table 2. The Types of Verses in the JS 


Number Verses Total of Verses 
1 Chhapai Chhand 1 
2 Bhujang Prayat Chhand 65 
3 Chachari Chhand 32 
4 Charapat Chhand 8 
5 Rial Chhand 4] 
6 Madhubhar Chhand 14 
7 Bhagavati Chhand 8 
8 Rasaval Chhand 17 
9 Hari bol mana Chhand 5 
10 Ika Achart Chhand 8 

Total 10 10 199 


The verses have a musical mode of rhythm and both scholars and chhatris - warrior Nihang 
Singhs - have suggested this is related in the movements of Gatka, or Shastarvidida, the Sikh 
Martial Art.'* This may have some merit, as it is well known that Braj Bhasha metric poetry 
was often recited with intricate dance movements in the royal Courts of India.'” According to 


one source he Guru recited JS whilst instructing his Khalsa in Shastravidia: 


Singh Khalsa. It has been used for the first to Ninth Guru, see Randhir Singh, Prem Sumarag, (1965), and 
Randhir Singh, Shabad Miurati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 4. 

'4L. E. Fenech, Martyrdom in the Sikh Tradition, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), p. 90. He quotes 
Loehlin (1971), who is quoting Sardha Ram, Sikkhan de Raj di Vithia, 1866, ed. Pritham Singh, Jalandar: Hind 
Publishing, 1956, p. 78. See Court (1888), p. 43. 

'S For the distichs and the timings of various verses see E. Trumpp, The Adi Granth, (1877), p. exxviii onwards. 
R. Snell, A Braj Bhasha Reader, (London: SOAS, 1991), p. 30. M. Knowles, Tap Roots, (Carolina: McFarland, 
2002), p. 168: Discussing the roots of Kathak, Knowles narrates that, ‘Many gestures of the kathak were initially 
based upon the movements of martial arts, and the training of dancers originally grew of out military exercises.’ 
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An old (now extinct) Guide book of historical Gurudwaras around Anandpur Sahib 
mentioned amongst them a place called Bhagpura (located almost midway between 
Kiratpur and Anandpur, but a little off the main road). That guide book also mentioned 
that at that site, Guru Gobind Singh after the morning liturgical services, used to 
supervise the Sikhs playing gatka (Shastarvidyia) whilst reciting Jap Sahib as its 
meditational accompaniment. 


5.1.4 Practices 


The JS is an integral part of the Nitnem and is regularly sung in kirtan.'’ It is the 
second composition to be recited in the Khande di Pahul ceremony (Amrit). In the rahitnama 
of Bhai Nand Lal we find two references to it: Bath then read Jap and Jap.1.'* Read the Jap ji 
and Jap with concentration. 13.'°Another composition attributed to Bhai Nand Lal is the Sakhi 
Rahit ki (Story of the Code of Conduct). In verse fifteen it reads: 


...and the Japu and Japu should be read after cleaning the teeth. Also if they cannot 
be read, then five stanzas of both the Japu and Japu should be recited.”° 

....then at the second watch of the day wash the hands and feet, after recite the Japu 
and Japu.”' 


The rahitnama of Bhai Prahlad Singh was discussed previously in this thesis; Prahlad Singh 
was a Court scribe of the Tenth Guru, the JS features within this rahitnamd as in the previous 
two codes: ” 


He who eats food without first reciting Japuji and Jap is [worth as much as] a worm’s 


° Jaswant Singh Neki, Basking in the Divine Presence: A Study of Jap Sahib, The Meditation of Guru Gobind 
Singh, (Amritsar, Singh Brothers, 2008), pp. 125-126. 
7 See Chapter One of this thesis. 
* kar isanan parathe japu japu.1. As suggested by King (1999) and discussed previously in this thesis, a sacred 
text is primarily written to be memorised, but the meaning of it has to be learnt. In traditional exegesis the term 
‘japu japu’ refers to the five compositions of the Nitnem. 
jJapujt japu parathe chit lai.13. Previous to this the Guru states that know my form to be bani, and the Granth, 
he instructs the Sikhs to read Gurbani. Then we have references to bani from the AG and DG, the Japu and 
Japu. 

°° ate japu te japu parathai dovain ate datana kare.ate jo paratha na janai tan japu japu dian panja pavurian. 
Jaba do pahir dinu rahai tan hathi pair dhovai dho kar japu te japu dovain parathai. McLeod wrongly translated 
the five stanzas as two. See W. H. McLeod, ‘Translations of Rahit-namas’, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the 
Khalsa Rahit, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), p. 293. There is also a similar injunction in the Prem 
Sumarag Granth. 

*! By the time system in Punjab this would be midday, according to the timing in the AG this would be 9 am. See 
Mahan Kosh, p. 729. McLeod translates this as midday. 

°° Piara Singh Padam, Rahitname, (Singh Bros, Amritsar, 2000), p. 47. 
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excrement, and has wasted [the opportunity afforded by his human] birth.13.7° 
McLeod also adds the find by Deol of MS 770 at Guru Nanak Dev University, which contains 
both the JS and Tankhanama of Bhai Nand Lal with a date of 1718 AD/1775 VS.” This 
McLeod concedes ‘brings the dating of various rahitnamas back to a period closer to the 
traditional view.’” 

Another code of conduct is by Bhai Desa Singh, the son of Bhai Mani Singh, the 
amanuensis of the Tenth Guru.*° Padam also accepts that Desa Singh may be somebody else 
and states that the document is from the late eighteenth century. Kanh Singh Nabha states that 
Desa Singh has a rahitnamd to his name but goes no further.*’ McLeod agrees that this may 
also be the case, but believes the document to be an amalgamation of two documents.** He 
also believes that taking into account the fact that Bhai Desa Singh claims to have a vision of 
the Tenth Guru, who narrates to him what bdni he wrote, adds little merit to the validity of 
this document. McLeod states ‘In this vision Guru Gobind Singh assured Desa Singh that he 
had written the whole of the Dasam Granth...Similarly the vision of Desa Singh must be 
rejected, as only a small portion at most of the Dasam Granth can claim to be the work of the 


Guru.’ 29 


Like the previous rahitnamas we find mention of a similar praxis: 

Get up early and bath. Keep reciting on the lips the Japu and Japu 

Couplets 

‘Arise at dawn and having bathed recite both Japu and Japuji [At the end of the day] 
recite the four portions of Sodar. Do not be lazy about this.37 


°3 W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), p. 
287. The original text reads: bind japu japu jape jo jevahi prasadi so bisata ka kirama hu janama gavavai 

bada. 13. 

*4 See Appendix 1: Table 7. 

°5 Thid. p. 68. 

°° According to Piara Singh Padam, Rahitname, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2000), p. 49. 

°7 Mahan Kosh, p. 648. 

°8 W.H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), p. 
68. 

°° Tid. p. 114. 
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“When the first watch of the night has passed recite the Sohila order (Kirtan Sohild). 
Each day select some portion from the text of either Granth, [the Adi Granth or the 
Dasam Granth], and commit it to memory.38 
“Celebrate as festivals the birthdays of all the Gurus, from the tenth back to the first. 
Prepare on these occasions some food and cooking it in an iron bowl (karah) feed it 
to the Khalsa Sikhs.39 *° 

I would offer an alternative translation of verse 38 and 39 above: 


Everyday select some bani from both Granths, and commit it to memory again and 
again.38. Whatever is given [in] the Dasam to Adi Guru, is said to be first and equal.38. 


The words ‘dasami adi gurii’ are clear and have been omitted in McLeod’s translation. 

In the Prem Sumarag we find the following references to the DG compositions to be 
recited early in the early morning (amrit vela). McLeod translates this passage as: Recite the 
Japu[ji] and Jap five times each, and likewise Anand.' The word veri can also mean time, 
another translation is possible: ‘at this time recite the five Japu, Jap, and as a part of the five 
read Anand at this time.’ Rattan Singh also narrates that the Guru gives injunctions to read 
Gurbani, and to read the Jap and JS, Anand and Rahiras. This could lend support to the 
argument that these passages are indicating that the Nitnem should be read.” 

The Prem Sumarag goes onto state that when two watches of the day have gone, read 
again the Japu and Japu once.” This is followed by an injunction to read the Mal Mantra and 


opening of the JS seven times.** In the evening the So Dar Rahirdas should be read, and 


*° The translation is from W. H. McLeod, Sikhs of the Khalsa: A History of the Khalsa Rahit, (Oxford University 
Press, 2003), p. 299. The original text reads: dohara. pratah uth isanan kari parhahi japu japu doi. sodar ki 
chaunki kare Glas karai na koi.37. pahir rat bit hai jabahi. sohala path karai so tabahi. duhin granth main bani 
joi. chun chun kanth kare nit soi.38. dasami adi guru din jete. purab saman kahe hain tete. 

3! W. H. McLeod, Prem Sumdrag, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006), p.3. The original passage is in 
Prem Sumarag,(1965), Randhir Singh, p. 3. panj vert japu te japu parathai. nale anand panj veri parathai. 
Leyden also translates this portition but gives seven instead of five. See British Library, Mackenzie collection, 
Add. 26588. 

>? Thid., verse 16, p. 78. 

°3 Indian times are broken into eight divisions of the day called ath pahar. 

* Randhir Singh, Prem Sumdrag, (Amritsar: Sikh History Society, 1965), p. 4. 
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following this the bhog should be performed with the Japu and Japu.*° Then it follows with 
an injunction to read bani from the first Guru to the Tenth: ‘The bani from the first Sovereign 
(Guru Nanak) to the Tenth’s Bachitra Natak and other Sovereign’s bani from the Granth 
should be read.”*° What is interesting to note here is that the work of the Tenth Guru has been 
known collectively as the Bachitra Natak Granth in the indexes of extant manuscripts of the 
DG, for example the Patna misal recension. As the Prem Sumarag Granth can be dated from 


1708 or earlier, we can conclude it is referring to the DG itself. 


5.1.5 Manuscripts 


In all the extant manuscripts of the DG we find the JS as the opening composition in 


the volumes. 


5.1.6 Authenticity 


All scholars agree on the authenticity of the JS.*’ In the course of this research, a folio 
from a private collection of the JS in the handwriting of the Guru was discovered. Without 


further research little can be said about it, consequently it does not form a part of this thesis. 


5.2 Akal Ustati 
The second composition the AU bears no title, but is given the title because its 


contents comprise the Praises (Ustati) of God (Akal).** It was the second composition dictated 


by the Guru at Anandpur Sahib in 1677 AD/1734 VS and it is the second composition in the 


*> Ibid, 1953, pp. 4-5: tritia bachan rahit ka la jab janai dui gharian din rahia hai tan sodar rahirasi nal 
parathai a jan bhog pavai tan doven japu te japu parath kai matha tekai apani benati kahai akhai ju la. 

°° Ibid, p. 5: tan bani patishahi pahili ton laikari dasavin di bachitra natak hor bani granth ki horanan 
patishahian di hove so parathai. 

°7 Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), p. 7. 

*8 Both Chaupa Singh and Daya Singh rahitname call the Akal Ustati, ‘Sri Akal Ustati.’ Most of the extant 
manuscripts record it as the same in the invocation, other than the Sangrur recension. 
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DG. * The language is Braj Bhasha employing Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit words. 


5.2.1 History 


According to Randhir Singh it comprises of 271.5 verses, 11 to 200 were written first 
1691-1698 AD/1748-55 VS, and the rest were composed at the same time as Bachitra Natak in 
1697-98. The middle ten Chaupai or quatrains were written in 1698 AD/1755 VS, in 
May/June, at the same time as the completion of the Bachitra Natak.’° I have not come across 
any manuscript evidence to suggest this view of Randhir Singh. It has been postulated that it 
is incomplete, or that the remaining part got lost during the turbulent days following the 
vacation of Anandpur Sahib in 1705. The traditional explanation is that the Guru knowingly 
left it incomplete since no eulogy of God can ever be complete.*! Randhir Singh states it was 
completed after writing the Yudh parband, and the Krishan Katha.” ‘Approximately two 
months later in September 1688, after the victory at the battle of Bhangani and the return to 
Anandpur Sahib, and the construction of the fortress of Anandgarh Sahib, and renaming this 
place (Makhowal) Anandpur Sahib in October/November 1688." Again I have not come 
across manuscript evidence that verifies this. According to historical sources it was complete 
before the first Khande di pahul ceremony due to the incident of Chaupat Rai (Chaupa Singh) 
asking the Guru the answers to the questions posed in it. The sword of the Guru also has an 


inscription of the invocation from the AU on in 


*» Piara Singh Padam ed., Rahitname, 4th edition, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh, Jivan Singh, 2000), p. 94. 
Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Guru Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), p. 4. Guru Gobind Singh, Akal Ustati, DG, pp. 11-38. 

“° Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 25. 

“! Tn traditional santhid the last line is an oral tradition. 

“” Both are parts of the Bachitra Natak scripture. 

* Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 25. 

“ Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p.126 and Padam (2003) pp. 116-117. See the Brereton plate, Appendix 3: 
Photograph 48. 
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5.2.2 Theme 


In many ways this composition is a continuation of the JS and the verses reflect this. It 
also contains satirical aspects on current rituals and austerities and idol worship.” The main 
message of the composition is on proclaiming the unity of God, unity and ethnic equality of 
mankind, and love as the best means of God-realisation. The Guru repeated ‘Only Thou’ (ta 
hi tii hi) for sixteen hours, it was thus written sixteen times to represent this.“° Some of the 
points in the AU are important in the teaching of the Sikh Giani. The Guru states that both 
reasoning (vichar) and knowledge (gidn) are essential to understand the Divine. There are a 
number of questions posed and if we believe the account by Kaushish in 1797, then the 


answers are in the Bachitra Natak.”’ 


5.2.3 Invocation and Title 


The invocation used is Ik Oankar Satigura prasadi.** The Guru seeks the protection of 
the All-Steel and God is symbolised as weapons a common leitmotiv of the DG. This 
salutation to the God of weapons is found in the JS, AU, Bachitra Natak and SNM.” The 
Guru signed the AU: ‘Then the signatures of the author’.°’ Significantly the signature is called 
daskhat, the same term employed for the folios written by the Tenth Guru. The title Patisahi 


*S Gobind Singh Manusukhani, ‘A Study of the Sikh Scriptures’, The Sikh Review, Calcutta, July, (1982), p. 26. 
“6 Harbans Singh, ‘Muse of Chivalry, Guru Gobind Singh’s Poetry of War and Worship’, The Sikh Review, 
April, 1991, p. 9. 

bi Sarup Singh Kaushish, Guru Kian Saakhian, Tales of the Sikh Gurus, trans. P. S. Bindra, P. S. Purewal, 
(Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2005), p. 126 and Piara Singh Padam, Guru Kian Sakhian, (2003), pp. 116-117. The 
traditional institutions (Sampraddavan) answer the questions in the Katha of the Akal Ustati, and have recorded 
them in their internal publications. See Pandit Narain Singh, DG, Amritsar, Vol .1, p. 133; and see: Giani Isher 
Singh, Dasam Guru Granth Sahib ji da Niranai da Nirana, (Rupar: the author, 1987), p. 23. He argues there are 
ninety-three questions in total, and the replies are in the couplets. Kanh Singh Nabha, Gurumat Martand, 2 vols, 
(Amritsar: SGPC, 1998), II, p. 568, believes that to answer the questions from the Akal Ustati couplets is 
ridiculous. 

“8 See Appendix 2: Translations 6. Also see Appendix 3: Photograph 48. 

” J. Deol, ‘Eighteenth century Khalsa identity’, in Sikh Religion, Culture and Ethnicity, eds. Christopher 
Shackle, Gurharpal Singh, Arvindpal Singh Mandair, (London: Routledge, 2001), p. 31. 

°° Guru Gobind Singh, Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, 3 vols, trans. S. S. Kohli, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage 
Trust Publishing, 2003), I, p. 29. Akal Ustati, DG, p. 11: Invocation: utar khase daskhat ka. age likhari ke 
dasakhat. 
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10 is at the commencement, and perhaps suggests that this composition was composed and 
written by the Guru, rather than dictated.” After four lines comes the next note: agai likhari 
ke daskhat (henceforth is the scribe's writing). This shows that in the original text the first 


four lines were written by the Guru’s own hand. 


5.2.4 Verses and Structure 


AU comprises of 271 and a half verses, in twelve types of Chaupai, Dohira and, 
Svaiyd verses. A rich variety of poetic verses have been used. Some of the verses like Kabitt, 
Svaiya and Dirgh nardj are characterized by lengthy verse-forms, while some others like 


Tomar and Padhari by short ones consisting of no more than two or three words. 


5.2.5 Practices 


Ten Svaiye (quatrains) of it are recited during the preparation of Amrit. To be an Akali 
it must be memorised and recited daily.°” Some Sikhs recite more of the stanzas for daily 
prayer and for the Khalsa initiation, for example Takht Hazur Sahib. In the tradition, when 


learning this composition the last line, which is missing, is given as an oral tradition. 


5.2.6 Manuscripts 


Generally, AU is the second or the third composition in extant manuscripts. An 
exception is the Bhai Mani Singh type of recension where it appears near the CP. There is 
also other epigraphic evidence, after the annexation of the Punjab some of the belongings of 


the Tenth Guru including his sword were sent to the UK. The Commissioner of Ludhiana, in 


>! Tt confirms the author is the Guru and not a pen-name of a Kavi or Court poet. See point 15 and 16. Sardul 
Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand Printers, 
1897), p. 7. 

° See Appendix 2: Translation 2. 
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1859, records the invocation of the AU being inscribed on the sword of the Tenth Guru. This 


is known as the Brereton plate. 


5.2.7 Authenticity 


There is debate amongst the scholars who employ ‘Western’ hermeneutics about verses 


from 201-230 that employ the symbolism of Durga.” 


5.3. Bachitra Natak 


This composition is written in classical Braj Bhasha employing loan words from 
Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit. In humbleness the Kavi does not profess his own name, but 
prefers to venerate God repeatedly. Those fully fluent in Braj Bhasha or even Hindi can 
clearly see that like the JS and AU, this work is of a very high quality. The Bachitra Natak, as 
with the previous two compositions, is not the writings of a Kavi, as there are no pen-names 
employed. The autobiographical section Apani kathd was written in 1696 AD/1753 VS.** The 
Bachitra Natak contains the campaign of Prince Muazzam, with no mention of the Khalsa 
Panth ceremony, therefore it was written before 1699/98 AD.°~° It is the third and the largest 
composition in the standard DG. When we add the verses of all the compositions that have the 


Bachitra Natak recorded in the rubrics, it actually has more verses than the CP. 


5.3.1 Theme 


Bachitra means wondrous, Natak a drama; which describes events in an entertaining 
fashion. It is written in the same style as the CP as a tale, or charitra. The charitra is a highly 


expressive style, where the aim of the narration is to ‘paint’ the image in the mind of the 


°> Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), p. 13. 
** Guru Gobind Singh, Apani Katha, Bachitra Natak, DG, pp. 46-59. 
°° Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, pp. 39-73. See Appendix 2: Translation 7. 
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reader. The first fourteen sections are generally looked upon as an incomplete autobiography 
of Guru Gobind Singh. Therefore, it is of great historical and theological merit. Besides 
discussing the unity of God, the doctrine of creation and other philosophical issues, it 
emphasises the idea of all the Gurus being one in spirit though different in body. Kapur Singh 
writes, “The ten Gurus are, in a mystic sense, one Guru, in one continuous manifestation. 
Guru Gobind Singh in his incomplete autobiography, the Bachitra Natak, says that ‘those 


who regard ten Gurus as ten events are in gross illusion.’”° 


It rejects the idea of Divine 
incarnation and rather calls all prophets, preceptors and other holy men as His creation. The 
account of some battles fought by the Guru is of immense historical value.°’ The Bachitra 
Ndatak contains three main sections the praise of God, the mythological explanation of the 
Sodhi family lineage, and finally the mythology of the devas. The Apani Katha — My Own 
Narrative, about the family lineage was written up to 1698 Ap.°* This was in the middle of 
writing the Gian Prabodh and Charitropakhian. 

The Guru narrates that he was born in order to spread dharam, destroy evil, and uplift 
the saints. This fits into the historical context as the Guru, his father Guru Tegh Bahadur, his 
mother, his sons, and twenty-two other members of his family gave their lives, to fight against 
the tyranny of Emperor Aurangzeb. The Bachitra Natak states that many spiritual Rishis and 
Munis came to this earth, many Saints, Pirs and Pakambars were sent by the Timeless one, 
Akal. However they came and started their own cults and egotistically inspired people to 
follow their own designs. In the rituals of these religions Akal was forgotten, and man used 


religions as a tool. The Guru was sent to teach people to pray solely to Akal, as well as battle 


ignorance and evil. 


°° Kapur Singh, ‘Guru Nanak’ The Sikh Review, Calcutta, Nov, (1976), p. 9. 

°7 Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), (Patiala: Heritage, 
1999), p. x. 

°8 Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth dd Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 57-58. 
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Guru Gobind Singh writes in the in Apani Katha of Bachitra Natak, that by the 
command of God he came to this Earth and that he was sent to carry out dharam yudh, or the 
intellectual and physical battle against evil. In fact the Guru writes that God has revealed this 
to him, this is obviously of great importance to the followers of the Guru: 

But the Lord made me understand His Will and sent me in this world with the 

following words.5. The Word of the Non-Temporal Lord: CHAUPAI: I have adopted 

you as my son and have created you for the propagation of the Panth. You go therefore 
for the spread of Dharma (righteousness) and cause people to retrace their steps from 
evil actions.29. The Word of the Poet: DOHRA: I stood up with folded hands and 
bowing down my head, I said “The path (Panth) shall prevail only in the world, with 
Thy Assistance.’30.°” 
The Bachitra Natak is largely a series of vivid battle scenes created with forceful imagination. 
The verses are generally quick and sinuous, with apt descriptions and an abundance of 
appropriate similes and metaphors. With the mention of the entire equipment of battle, the 
Guru’s diction reproduces its very sounds and sensations (onomatopoeia), and glimpses into 
the psychology of the chhatri, the poet captures the energy of battle and quickens the readers’ 
spirit. A famous image from this piece, is Mahant Kirpal Das mounted in his stirrups and 
shouting Sat Sri Akal, and striking Hayat Khan’s head with his wooden club, that his skull 
was crushed and ‘his brains, spilt forth as butter flowed from the Gopis’ pitchers broken by 
Krishna.’ Khushwant Singh states ‘The descriptions of scenes of battle are couched in 
extremely vigorous staccato rhyme often reduced to lines of one word each. The battles 
waged by Chandi and encounters with the hill chiefs at Bhangani and Nadaun are among the 


most stirring that exist.’° 


* Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, trans. S.S. Kohli, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust Publishing), 2003,1, p. 
132-133, Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, pp. 56—57. jiu tiu prabh ham ko samajhayo. im kahi kai ih 
loki pathayo.5. akal purukh bach. chaupat. Mai apana sut tohi nivaja. panthu prachur karabe kah saja. jahi taha 
tai dharamu chalai. kabudhi karan te lok hathai.29. kabibach. dohara. thadha bhayo mai jori kar bachan kaha 
sir nayai. panth chalai tab jagat mai jab tum karahu sahdai.30. 

°° Encyclopedia of Sikhism, Harbans Singh ed., (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1992), I, p. 245. 

°! Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs. 2 vols, (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1977), I, p. 317. 
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The narratives of the battles of the Tenth Guru have great autobiographical value. The 
influence of this narrative is clear on the works cited in chapter two of this thesis. The 
Bachitra Natak spans the first thirty-two years of his life. The rest of the Guru’s life has been 
recorded by Sainapat and the other battles by Ani Rai who were Court-poets of the Tenth 


: ree : 6) 
Guru, as described earlier in this thesis. 


5.3.2 Invocation and Title 


Bachitra Natak begins with the title ‘Holy Dictation of Verse by the Tenth Sovereign’, 
and like in the Japu Sahib, the second half of the Khalsa greeting has been employed in some 
manuscripts, while in others the main invocation from the AG has been employed. In the 
standard text S7i Bhagauti appears but this is absent from early manuscripts.” It is very 
important to note that the Bachitra Natak compositions, like CCUB, CC, as well as GP and 
VSBJK, start with ‘Now it will be Written by the Tenth Sovereign’ as opposed to dictated. 
The Guru prays to the Divine-Sword throughout this and supplicates to the Lord.“ The 
writers Ishat Dev (Deity) is Sarabkal (All-Destroying Lord) as in the two previous 
compositions.” Like in the Japu Sahib and Akal Ustati, the poet does not use his name in any 


of the verses. 


°° Ayyappapanicker, Medieval Indian Literature: Surveys and selections, (Sahitya Akademi, 1997), I, p. 433. 
° The Divine-Sword embodies the principle of justice. 

6 Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, p. 11. 

°° Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, verses 1-7: sarab kal sabh sadh ubare. dukhu dai kai dokhi sabh 
mare. adabhuti gati bhagatan dikharai. sabh sankat te le bachai. 1. 
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5.3.3 Verses and Structure 


There are many compositions that are recorded as chapters of the Bachitra Ndatak 
Granth, therefore this third composition is a total of 634 pages of the DG. The Guru’s 


narration of his life contains 6609 verses, in the following sections: 


Eulogy of Akal Purakh. 

My Story. Opening statements and mention of Lava and Kusha, the two sons of 

Rama. 

3. Descendants of Lava and Kusha and emergence of the Bedi and Sodhi clans. 

4. The recitation of the Vedas and the offering of Kingdom. The interaction of the 
two clans. 

5. Description of the Spiritual Rulers, the nine Sikh Gurus preceding Gobind Singh 
himself, from Guru Nanak to Guru Teg Bahadur. 

6. The command of Supreme Lord for the Tenth Guru to be born into the world. 
Includes an account of Gobind Singh performing penance at Hemkunt a 
Himalayan mountains, in a previous birth. 

7. Description of the Poet. Starts with his birth in Patna, and arrival in the Punjab 
region.” 

8. The Battle of Bhangani. Includes the Guru’s settlement at Anandpur.” 

9. Description of the battle of Nadaun.™ 

10. Description of the expedition of Khan and his flight. 

11. Description of the fight with Hussain 

12. Description of the battle of Jujhar Singh the Guru’s son. 

13. Arrival of the Mughal Prince and his officers. 

14. The Supplication to the All-Destroying Lord. 


Ne 


The sequences in Apani Kathd are undated, but contain events up to the years 1696-7 AD. The 
chapters are numbered at the beginning, but the title of each adhidi (section or chapter) is 
given at the conclusion, following the traditional Indian convention. See ‘Appendix 2: 
Translation 7: Extracts from the BN (Apani Katha).’ 

According to the Prem Sumdarag Granth and the dating of extant manuscripts of the 
Bachitra Natak, it would have been read in the Guru’s Court.©? This makes the context of the 


Sri Gur Sobha even more likely to be a translation and continuation of the Bachitra Natak, 


°° See Appendix 2: Translation 7.1. 
°7 See Appendix 2: Translation 7.2. 
8 See Appendix 2: Translation 7.3. 
° W. H. McLeod, trans., Prem Sumdrag, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006), p. 16. 
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and in addition the Sri Gur Sobha is clearly influenced by the Natak.”° According to Ganda 
Singh et al, the Gurbilds tradition started from the style of Bachitra Natak, to Sri Gur Sobha, 
then Gurbilas of Sohan Singh (1718), Kuir Singh (1751), Sukha Singh (1797), and Singh 
Sagar (The Ocean of Singhs) by Vir Singh Bal (1827)."' We can see clearly the style of the 
Sri Gur Sobha is like the Natak, in terms of the chapters and the use of poetic verses.” 
Generally, the language is less eloquent, compared to the Sanskritised Braj Bhasha of the 
Bachitra Natak. In terms of historical content half of the text matches the Natak, while the 
other half of Sr7 Gur Sobhd can be seen as its continuation.’”? Sainapat praises the Tenth Guru 
and prays to the Guru.” All though inspired from the Natak it is also an original work. It is a 
work on the charitra of the Guru, or play, from the Natak Charitra style of Braj Bhasha 
poetry.” Fenech in reference to the Bachitra Natak, states ‘there seems little doubt that this 
text is the archetype of the Gurbilds style.’’° Before most of the compositions in the DG we 
have the title of ‘Verses from the Tenth Sovereign’, Sri Mukhvak Patishahi 10. The point 
being that even though the style of the Bachitra Natak and Sri Gur Sobhd is similar, we still 
know the attribution of authorship of both compositions. This is another narration of the life 


of Guru Gobind Singh which was written in 1797 AD/1854 VS by Sukha Singh. It also takes 


? J. Deol, ‘Eighteenth Century Khalsa Identity: Discourse, Praxis and Narrative’, eds. C. Shackle, Gurharpal 
Singh, Arvind Pal Mandair, in Sikh Religion, Culture and Ethnicity, (London: Curzon, 2001), p. 33. Also see L. 
E. Fenech, Martyrdom in the Sikh Tradition, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), pp. 7, 8, 123. 

1 Vir Singh Bal, Singh Sagar, ed. Krishana Kumari Bansal, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1998), p. 9. 

” Surjit Hans, ‘A Reconstruction of Sikh History’, Sikh Literature, (Jalandhar: ABS Publishers, 1988), pp. 229- 
36. Hans describes the Bachitra Natak as the model of the Gurbilas genre of Sikh literature. See the opening of 
the Sri Gursobha Granth and the invocations at the commencement of the Bachitra Natak. They are clearly the 
same style. The end of the Sri Gur Sobha is also the same style as the Nihkalank Avatar (a chapter of the 
Chaubis Avatar in the DG). The pieces are also written in the same verses of poetry. 

® Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, pp. 39-73, for the Apani Kathd. This may explain why parts of the 
Bachitra Natak are said to be incomplete, as the continuation is in the Sri Gur Sobha which was probably 
authorised by Tenth Guru. 

™ pragati kaho satigura ki sakhi.9. satigura ki upamd kahuon divasa raini bichari. dijai sudi budhi bara 
karanahara karatara.7. See Sri Gur Sobha Granth; verses 1-9, for the prayers to the Tenth Guru. 

’ This is recorded as Sainapat as: jo chalitra prabha purakha ke ta ko karata bichara. jatha sakati upama 
kahata mana antari uri dhari.1.42. This is also the same style as the CP. 

7° Fenech, Louis E., ‘Martyrdom and the Sikh Tradition’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 117, 
No. 4 (Oct - Dec.), (1997), p. 632. 
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its style from the Bachitra Natak of the DG. Although there is a vilds tradition in Hindi 
poetry, the style is similar to the Bachitra Natak and other DG compositions. ”” Gurcharan 
Jaggi writes that Sri Gur Sobha, Gurbilas Patashahi 10 (Kuir Singh), this work, Gur Pratap 
Suraj Granth, and Singh Sagar are very similar in style, as well as a continuation of the life of 
Guru Gobind Singh. I assume here that she means from the Bachitra Natak.”* The vilds (also 


known as bilds) style of poetry is found in the DG in particular Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas. 


5.3.4 Practices 


The life of the Guru recorded in the Bachitra Natak is intimately tied with the 
pilgrimage centre of Hemkunt Sahib.” The Bachitra Natak is recited in kirtan and salutations 
of weapons in Sikh Gatka. For the narration of the life of the Tenth Guru it is always 


employed. Many section of the Bachitra Natak resonate with the theology in the AG.*° 


5.3.5 Manuscripts 


The Bachitra Natak is usually the third or fourth composition in extant manuscripts. 


5.3.6 Authenticity 


From the contents of the Bachitra Natak that the following can be determined: 


1. That the writer is from the Sodhi clan. 

2. That his birth took place in Patna.*! 

3. That his interest was in Dharam and his father left this world. 

4. He had to look after the temporal/spiritual throne, and had to leave Makhowal and 
go to Poanta. 


7” Sukha Singh, Gurbilas Patashahi 10, ed. Gurcharan Kaur Jaggi, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. v. She 
writes that other forms of vilas exist in Indian poetry like the tale (charit), form (ripak), embellish (prakash), 
and feeling (raso). 

'8 Tbid., pp. vii, viii, xvii. 

” The record of Hemkunt in the Bachitra Natak, and accounts by Kaushish (1797), Narotam (1884) have led to 
it to becoming a popular place for Sikhs. For more information see Heather, Walking in the Footsteps of the 
Guru: Sikhs and Seekers in the Indian Himalayas, (University of Calgary, 1998). Iam grateful to Sodhi Singh 
for highlighting this source. 

8° Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, p. 57, verses 34—40. naraj chhand. 

8! Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, verses 1— 7: 282. atha kabi janam kathanan. 
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4. Had a war with Fateh Shah, and won. 

5. Won the Bhangani battle, and started the new city of Anandpur.* 

6. In the Nadaun battle, Raja Bhim Chand was present and Dilavar Khan. 
This features corresponds with the life of the Tenth Guru, and the history of the Guru has 
been written mostly from this account. However, some scholars argue that the invocation and 
the final chapter are not by the Tenth Guru. As well as verses 18-23, 31-59, 87-91 in adhiai 
one, 12-14, 17-19, in the Second Chapter, 7-9, in the Fourth Chapter, and 8-13 in the Fifth 
Chapter. They argue that these verses are invocations to Shiva rather than Akal Purakh.™ The 
final verses 10 and 11, state that a Granth is going to be written about the plays of the devas in 
Satiyug and the next composition is going to be CCUB. The author says ‘pahile Chandi 
Charitra bandayo. nakh sikh te kram bhakh sunayo- | first wrote the Chandi Charitra. Then I 


told it top to toe.’ One of the probable reasons to question the authenticity of the above 


passages is to break down the continuity of the Bachitra Natak compositions. 


5.4 The Chandi Compositions 


The Bachitra Natak is followed by three compositions of Chandi: Chandi Charitra 
Ukati Bilas in 233 verses, Chandi Charitra in 262 verses, and Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki in 55 
verses.*° The first two are referenced as chapters of the Bachitra Natak, and are exegesis 
(katha) from the Markandeya Puran. Compositions one and two have the same style of 
language as the previous compositions, but the Var is written in a folk dialect of Punjabi. It is 
the only long composition in Punjabi in the DG. The CCUB and CC differ in style, the first is 


told as a tale or story, and the second one has more emphasis on the qualities of sound, and 


*° Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, verses 1-3, 24-35, 9:344. 

83Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, verses 1-4: chaupi. bahut barakh th bhati bitae. chuni chuni chor 
sabai gahi ghae. ketaki bhaji sahir te ge. bhiikhi marat phiri avat bhe.1. 

** Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), pp. 29-30. 

8° Guru Gobind Singh, Bachitra Natak, DG, p. 73, verse 11. 

*6 Guru Gobind Singh, DG, CCUB, pp. 74-99, CC, pp. 100-119, VSBJK, pp. 119-127. 
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imagery. All three have a pretextual relation with Devi Mahdtmya (Chapters 81-93) of the 


Markandeya Puran. 


5.4.1 Theme 


The main story of the three compositions is the same, the struggle between the forces 
of good and those of evil, with some emphasis on different scenes and characters. Three 
battles are fought between demons and Chandi who takes to the field, after the devas get 
defeated and they plead to her for help. In the context of the three Chandi compositions, the 
goddess is neither a historical or mythological figure but an attribute of the feminine Divine, 
the power of Akal Purakh. The aim of the composition is to bring victory of the inherent good 
in man, and make men as well as woman, aware that the inherent potential to become Chandi 
is within.*” The three stories of Chandi were written to infuse vir ras (warrior spirit) into the 
reader, to inspire a fight against tyranny, and uphold dharam. As the Turaks had colonialised 
most of India, the Tenth Guru used the stories from myth to write his political manifesto 
against their invasion. 

Kaur-Singh provides a novel angle to approach the episodes, she emphasises that the 
feminine language should not be missed. The language of the Chandi episodes and 
invocations throughout the DG is conveying the transcendent feminine Divine. The Sikh 
ritual of the khande ki pahul, the double-edged sword initiation employs symbols that 
represent the feminine qualities of the transcendent God. In the AG there is a verse reciting 
how parables give moral character to a child.** Stories since mankind’s history started have 
been used to give faith and determination. This call to arms was not a new tradition created 
by the Tenth Guru. Kaur Singh points out that just like Lohgarh fortress was built to defend 


87 Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), (Patiala: Heritage, 
1999), p. x. 
88 AG, p. 951, verse 1. 
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Amritsar in the times of the Sixth Guru; we find the same occurring at Anandpur Sahib in the 
times of the Tenth Guru. In this new war, the Guru employs the metaphor from Indian 
mythology of ‘the protector of the cosmos from the threat of demons, as Durga is one of the 
most powerful and popular deities in the Hindu religion.’”’ She has the combined powers of 
all the male Gods. She has other names like Kalt, Chandi, Chamunda, Bhadrakali, she fights 
against the demons: Lochan, Chand, Mund, Rakatb1j, Nisumbh, and Sumbh.”! Nowhere does 
the Guru profess to be a devotee in any of the Chandi compositions. Kaur-Singh 
contextualizes the Chandi episodes, that in his recalling of Durga, ‘the Guru posits her as a 
literary metaphor, validating the female experience in the society, aesthetics, and religion of 
Sikhs.’ This recalling is not invoking, nor is it worship which is central to the original 
Markandeya Purdn.” The invocations in the Chandi Charitra by the Guru give testimony to 
this: ‘[Akal Purakh] Thou art the same Chandika, who ferries across people; Thou art the 
redeemer of the earth and destroyer of the demons’.”* It is clear that the invocations in the 
Chandi compositions are addressed to Akal, as a continuation of the theology formulated in 
the Mal Mantra.” 

The VSBJK narrates that Brahma, Vishnu and Shiv are the play of God, and that ‘God 
you have created Durga to destroy the demons,’ Verse 2. The heroic exploits of Durga are 
employed to induce valour and fearlessness into the reader. The tradition of the heroic ballad 
or Var started with Guru Nanak with the Asa ki Var, with a number of different types in the 
* N. G. Kaur Singh, The Feminine Principle in the Sikh Vision of the Transcendent, (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), p. 119. 

” Tbid., p. 121. 

*! Ibid., p. 122. The slaying of the same demons is in Akal Ustati, DG, verses 211-230. 

” Tbid., p. 123. 

°? Guru Gobind Singh, CC, DG, p. 74, verse 4. Kohli, (2003), p. 172. Kohli fails to recognise the nirgun aspects 
of the verses in the invocation. 

°*N. G. Kaur-Singh, The Feminine Principle in the Sikh Vision of the Transcendent, (Cambridge: Cambridge 


University Press, 1993), p. 123. Early Sikh rahitname, like the code of Bhai Daya Singh, clearly give the 
injunction to reject the worship of demi-Gods. 
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AG, and continued with the bards in the times of the Sixth Guru. In addition there is also the 
famous Varan Bhai Gurdas from the reign of the Fifth Guru. It is no surprise that VSBJK is 
also a ballad and the same tradition was continued by the Tenth Guru.” The original Sanskrit 
contained 700 cantos, the synopsis of which is narrated by the Guru, editing out the 


°° Tn fact the Guru does not wish to create a belief 


invocation to the goddess by the gods. 
around this myth, therefore it is written as a bilds (tale) or story (katha). Muller states that 
‘mythology is history changed into fable or fable represented as history.’ Therefore, this myth 
has been employed by the Guru to direct the Khalsa with myths that were common at the 
time.”’ The Guru chooses this myth out of many from Jain, Buddhist, Islamic, and Hindu 
scriptures. The reason it was chosen was because Durga is an exception. The three traits of 
birth, death, and creation are in Durga hence why the Guru employs her as a metaphorical 
figure."* She is independent unmarried and powerful. Durga herself pays homage to Akal 
Purakh.”” In fact the gods ask her for help, and she replies ‘do not worry at all.’'®° In battle 


she gives birth to the terrible Kali who acts a purifier. '°! 


The Sikh general Mai Bhago comes 
to mind, could these tales not have inspired her? The feminine Divine that had been degraded, 
was re-installed by the Guru as something tangible and present in all, with the aim to evoke 


102 The erotic 


heroism. Many times the martial rhythms also encompass beauty of the goddess. 
elements that have been heavily criticized in the Charitropakhian actually take birth from the 


earlier compositions, like in the Aka/ Ustati where we find the first descriptions of the female 


°° Thid., p. 125. 

°° N. G. Kaur-Singh, The Feminine Principle in the Sikh Vision of the Transcendent, (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), p. 126. 

*” Ibid., p.127 

°8 Tbid., p.130 

” Tbid., p.128 

' Thid., p.129 

'°! Tid., p.130 

'© Tbid., p.132 
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103 
form. 


5.4.2 Invocation and Title 


We find a new invocation of Sri Bhagauti ji Sahat: may the Divine-Sword God 
protect. '“* The invocation is the same as JS, while some manuscripts have the second half of 
the Khalsa invocation. VSBJK composition is also known as Var Durga ki, and Chandi di 
Var. In the oldest extant manuscript it begins with Ath Var Durga ki. After the invocation and 
title of the composition, all three commence with just ‘the Tenth Sovereign’, (Patshahi 10), 
instead of the full S71 Mukhvak Patshahi 10 (The Holy Verses from the Mouth of the Tenth 


Guru). 


5.4.3 Verses and Structure 


CCUB contains Dohara, Savaiyyd, Punhd, Totak, Soratha, Rekhta, and Kabitt. The 
CC contains: Naraj, Rasaval, Bhujang Prayat, Totak, Chaupat, Madhubhar, Ruamal, Kulak, 
Dohara, Rial, Sorata, Bijai, Manohar, Sangit Bhujang Prayat, Beli Bindram, Bridh Nardj, 
and Sangit Naraj. The VSBJK is in written in Pauris only as it is a ballad. The three Chandi 
compositions get faster in tempo, with a number of phalashrutis appearing, for example one 
at the end of the CC in the Ath Chandi Charitra Ustati Baranan.'™ Both of the Charitras are 
a part of the Bachitra Natak, but not the VSBJK, as the rubrics clearly show: 

iti sri bachitra natake sri chandi charitre chand mund badhahichatratha dhayai 

samapatam satu subham satu.4. 


iti sri bacitra natake chandi charitre chandi charitra usatati barananan nama 
asatamo dhidya sanpuranama satu subhama satu.8. 


'3 Thid., p.134-149. 

'4 The word Bhagauti is feminine and symbolises the Shakti or power of God. In Indian metaphysics this is 
considered feminine, like Mother Nature. 

'S The verses are sa/git and therefore are labelled to be sung. A phalashruti is a verse(s) indicates the spiritual 
and material boons of reading a composition. 
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5.4.4 Practices 


The CC is regularly sung and recited in prayer, as one part has become the ‘Sikh 
National Anthem,’ called Deh Siva.'°° According to the Chaupa Singh rahitnamd it was 
recited on the first Khalsa initiation. It contains the famous Sangit verses. In tradition the 
Chandi episodes were read on the Navaratri. 

The Ardas is the most important prayer of the Khalsa as it is said at every Sikh ceremony. 
The first verse is taken from the introduction to the VSBJK (Chandi di Var). As mentioned in the 
introduction there has been a change in the translation of certain compositions. According to a 
note of Sardar Attar Singh about Bhai Nand Lal’s Rahitnama, the ‘Sikhs read the Ardas the 


first verses from Gobind Singh’s story of Bhagavati called Chandi ki Var.'°! 


Trumpp 
employs this translation in his famous work on the AG, as an expert linguist he must have 
found it representative of the original text. Unfortunately, both Trumpp and Attar Singh 
conceal the real intention of the VSBJK, which is the worship of the Divine-Sword 
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symbolised by the battles of the goddess.” This discourse is explained very well by Kohli in 


his translation. 


5.4.5 Manuscripts 


The VSBJK is not in the Sangrur or Aurangabad manuscripts. It appears towards the 


end of the Bhai Mani Singh AG-DG recension. The Chandi episodes are sometimes illustrated 


'°6 See Appendix 2: Translations 8. 

'°7 See Appendix 2: Translations 5. 

'8 B. Trumpp, The Adi Granth, (W. H. Allen & Co.; N. Triibner & Co.: London, 1877), p. cxiii. He is quoting 
Attar Singh, The Rayhit Nama of Pralad Rai, or the excellent conversation of the Duswan Padsha, and Nand 
Lal’s Rayhit Nama, or rules for the guidance of the Sikhs in religious matters, (Lahore, 1875), p. 5. 
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within manuscripts with paintings and drawings. This also became a feature of later printed 


anthologies.” 


5.4.6 History 


The (Deb path) Chandi episodes were written between 1683-1695 AD/1740-1752 VS. 


This is according to the daskhat notes in the 1698 Patna recension of the DG.'!° 


5.4.7 Authenticity 


111 


All three compositions begin with the title of the Tenth Guru.’ The Guru states that 


he is narrating this mythological time from first hand experience; therefore for Sikhs this is 
very important: 


As and when the births of mine came to my memory, I have described them in the 
Granth. As I have seen in the Satyuga, I have first related the tale of the Goddess. 10. 
Earlier also the stories of Chandi have been told and the descriptions from top to 
bottom have been made. Putting aside the stories told previously, now again I desire to 
eulogize (The Lord).11.'” 


He mentions the Chandi compositions in the final verses of the Bachitra Natak. In one of the 
khas patre that is attributed to the Guru, it is noted that: ‘I narrated this previously, with some 
detail, however, I wish to go over it again.’ He then mentions the compositions about the play 
of the demi-Gods (Debi Charitra), then the CC.''* On the other hand, Ran Singh states the 


three compositions are by the Court-poets. He also states that the VSB/K was not in any early 


°° Also see Appendix 3: Photograph 36, 33. For the depiction of Guru’s and battles scenes of demi-Gods, see 
Appendix 3: Photographs 32-35. 
'° Randhir Singh, Shabad Miurati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 16. See 
Appendix 3: Photograph 9-14. It records a date of 1741-2 VS/1684 AD, for the first episode. 
"' Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committ, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), pp. 4-8. 
'? Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), (Patiala: Heritage, 
1999), p. 208: jih jih bidhi janaman sudhi ai. tim tim kahe giranth bandi. prathame satijug jih bidhi laha. 
prathame debi charitra ko kaha.10. pahile chandi charitra banayo. nakh sikh te kram bhakh sunayo. Chhor 
katha tab pratham sundi. ab chahat phir karau badai.11. 

''3 Randhir Singh, Shabad mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 21. This 
folio was discussed in chapter four and the translation in Appendix 3: Translation 13. 
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extant manuscripts of the DG, this is only true for the Sangrur and Aurangabad recensions. ae 
5.5 Gian Prabodh 


5.5.1 Theme 


The title of composition seven translates to ‘Full Knowledge or Awakening.’!!> It 
comprises a total of 336 verses in 16 verses, as in the style of the Guru the first opening 125 


''® The language is similar to 


verses are a eulogy of God, and the remaining address the theme. 
most of the DG compositions - classical Braj. In the beginning of the composition, the reader 
is assured that herein four ideals (paramarth), similar to the four boons will be addressed 
beginning with dan or charity, but only dan has been discussed. The Guru writes that there 
are four dharams: 

1. Raj dharam — The family, humanity, brotherhood, and rule. 

2. Dan dharam — To work for Dharam, charity, to share ones earnings. 

3. Bhog dharam — The joining of humans, and husband and wife. 

4. Moch karam — To avoid bad deeds and prepare the soul for liberation. 
This is quite similar to the four boons mentioned earlier in the AG, or char padarath.'"’ 
Additionally this illustrates that a thematic relationship between the AG and DG. After the 
invocation to Akal Purakh, in verses 131-132, the soul questions God as to what types of 
charities there are, four types are given by Akal, then the soul asks the history of each, which 
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are then explained in the rest of the GP. ~~ The author narrates sacrifices and feasts held by 


''4 Ran Singh, Dasam Grarth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), pp. 30-31. 

"'S Guru Gobind Singh, GP, DG, pp. 127-155. 

''6 Gobind Singh Mansukhani, ‘A Study of the Sikh Scriptures’, The Sikh Review, Calcutta, July, (1982), p. 27. 
Mansukhani translates it to be “Excellence of Wisdom.’ 

"7 Guru Arjan Dev, Gauri Sukhmani Sahib, AG, p. 266, verse 5. 

''8 Kohli (2003) translates the four types as political, householders and ascetics twice; which makes no sense. Dr 
Dharam Singh and Jodh Singh (1999), translate it as: Sense of responsibility towards polity, duty for charity, 
duty of the householder’s life and the state of liberation...the entire world recognizes this four-fold division. 
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Kings from other eras: ‘In Satiyug charities were given by performing virtuous actions; 
indescribable charities of lands were given.9.134.71”” How this four-fold dharam of the 
Khalsa is to be lived is illustrated by the legends of the Mahabharat and from the tales of the 


successors of Yudhishthira and his son, Ajai Singh, born of a concubine. '”° 


5.5.2 Invocation and Title 


We have the invocation from the AG, and ‘The Gian Prabodh Written by the Tenth 
Sovereign.’ In early extant manuscripts is one invocation, that was previously discussed for 


the JS; Sri Akal Purakh Tva prasadi. 


5.5.3 Verses and Structure 


There are sixteen types of verses in this composition: Doha, Svaiya, Chaupai, Pauri, 
Soratha and Aril. The GP cannot be attributed to the Bachitra Natak, as the author does not 
reference it as such, but if we consider the recompilation of Bhai Mani Singh to be correct 
then, the CP and the other compositions can been seen to be a portion of it.'”' It seems that 
Bhai Mani reordered the DG into the thematic order, of mokhsa, dharam, kam, and arth.\” Tt 
may be that the 405 tales of the CP are a part of the GP. Bhog karam would thematically fall 


within the GP, and Moch karam is thematically the AU. 


"'? Guru Gobind Singh, GP, DG, verses 131-141: ika karayo prasan Gtamd dev. anabhang riip anibhau abhey. 
yahi chatur varag sansar dan. kihu chatur varag kijai vakhiana.6.131. [...| sab des des pathe su patra. jit 
JjitL...). 16.141. 

120 See Appendix 2: Translations 11. 

'2! The rubrics read: S77 Gian Prabodh Pothi Dutia Jag Samdapatan. 

'2? Bhai Mani Singh has arranged the compositions in his recension to reflect the missing chapters of the GP. See 
Appendix 1: Table 5. He arranges them as follows: GP, AU, VSBJK, CP: dan, moksh, raj and bhog. 
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5.5.4 Practices 


The invocation is readily sung in kirtan, especially verses 3:42: ‘Akal Purakh is the 
King of kings, and the Great Monarch of all monarchs, how can this One be forgotten and 


meditate on another?’ 


5.5.5 Manuscripts 


In some of the manuscripts GP can come towards the end near CP. This is due to the 
rearrangement by Bhai Mani Singh as discussed earlier. In other manuscripts it is at the 


beginning like the standard DG. 


5.5.6 History 


The Dan dharam was completed before 1698 AD/1755 VS, in the month of Harh at 


Anandpur Sahib.'° 


5.5.7 Authenticity 


The GP narrates the practices of the ancient Kings, with emphasis on charity given 
with pride in mind as being futile. Instead of being of spiritual benefit, such charity fuels 
further the giver’s ego and anger. The idea has been brought out by the examples of several 
kings who followed the Pandavas. It proclaims the futility of yajna and provides a lot of 
information on the contemporary educational system and the important books on Sanskrit 
grammar, etc.'** It is of great importance to note that in this composition the Sikhs ask the 
Guru to please explain this further. This is told in short, that in the three yugs the amounts of 
Kings that came cannot be counted. Their deeds and valour is beyond expression. The amount 


'23 Monsoon Season. Randhir Singh, Shabad miirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, Amritsar: SGPC, 
(1962), p. 27. Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurit Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: 
Vazirchand Printers, 1897), p. 4. 

4 Todh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), (Patiala: Heritage, 
1999), p. 208. 
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of charity that they gave is also limitless. This family lineage continued charity. In the next 
verses the description of this is given. Ran Singh argues that this composition is against the 


philosophy of the Guru, and only the verses up to 108 are authored by Guru Gobind Singh. me 


5.6 Chaubis Avatar 


Composition eight is the Chaubis Avatar that narrates the twenty-four incarnations of 
Vishnu (Vishnii Avatar).'”° It is a chapter of the Bachitra Natak. The language is classical 
Braj like most of the DG compositions. It accounts for about thirty per cent of the verses in 


the DG.!?” 


5.6.1 Theme 


Chaubis Avatar gives the accounts of the two main demi-gods of the Indian Pantheon, 
Ram (864 verses) and Krishna (2496 verses) are the main chapters, while the other Avatars 
are brief. These accounts have been reinterpreted in line with the Sikh thought, and not just a 
translation direct from the Purdns. At the end of this composition is the affirmation of the 
belief in the Oneness of God. ‘The prologue to the composition gives the idea of the unity of 
God who is proclaimed the creator of all gods, goddesses and so-called incarnations of Hindu 
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mythology.’ ~” In the CA, the following incarnations of Vishnu are narrated: 
1. Machh 2. Kachh 3. Nar Narain 4. Maha Mohine 5. Varah 6. Narsingh 7. Bavan 8. 
Parasram 9. Brahma 10. Rudra 11. Jalandar 12. Arhant 13. Manu 14. Danantare 15. 
Stiraj 16. Chandar 17. Ram 18. Krishna 19. Nar 20. Budh 21. Nihkalank with Mir 
Mahidi 

'5 Ran Singh, Dasam Gravth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), pp. 38-40. 

'26 Guru Gobind Singh, CA, DG, pp. 155-611. 

'27 For an extract of translations see Appendix 2: Translation 9. 


'8 Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), 2 Vols, (Patiala: 
Heritage, 1999), I, p. 1. 
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Including all the minor Avatars there is a total of twenty-four. It must be noted that before the 
Guru wrote most of this scripture Krishnavatar was already written, probably before the end 
chapters of the Bachitra Natak. Chapters: 19. KA 20. (Nar) Arjun 21. Budh; and 22. Kalki 
forms one section of the Bachitra Natak. This makes it certain that the KA is a part of the CA, 
and contributes to the Twenty-four Avatars. All the battle narratives of the Avatars have been 
translated from the Purdns, in particular the Dasam Sikandh Puran, but also the Ramayan as 
well. 

The idea within the CA is that a saviour comes to rescue the world from demonic rule 
in each age, to uproot injustice and uphold righteousness. An interesting phenomenon 
observable in KA is the change from Krishna’s life into the Guru’s own contemporary scene. 
The heroes mentioned have medieval Rajput names (Gaj Singh, Dhan Singh, Surat Singh); 
some Muslim names like Nahar Khan, Tahir Khan, and Sher Khan. In verse 1602 is the term 
malechh, which was the pejorative term used for invader, and is interchangeable with Turak. 
The name of the city of Delhi appears and this anachronism indicates how the poet’s 
conscious was touched by the tyranny in contemporary Mughal times. The Kaldi of Indian 
prophetic scriptures is supplemented with Mir Mahidi, a prophetic belief in the future Imam 
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Mahdi in the Shi’a Islamic scriptures. ~ The text of Nihakalanki Avatar depicts the decline of 


society at the end of Kaliyug that echoes similar descriptions in contemporary classical 
sources: 


The earth will become demoralised and held by pap to an appalling degree. Many 
types of deprivation will emerge: mothers will go to bed with their sons, Fathers will 
ruin their daughters without fear, wives will embrace their husbands’ brothers, 
Brothers will physically exploit their sisters’, and the entire world will forsake their 
wives. All the people will be of mixed varan, all humans will be inbred.'*° 


"9 See D. Sila Khan, ‘The Coming of the Niklank avatar: A Messianic Theme in Some Sectarian Traditions of 
North-Western India’, Journal of India Philosophy, 25: 401-426, (1997). 
'°° Nihakalanki Avatar, DG, verses 2-4. 
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The Bachitra Natak employs the models of classical texts to legitimise the emerging Khalsa 
identity, the Guru wished to support his own conception of dharam yudh, by eulogising the 


Divine-Sword, and cementing the warrior ideal as a permanent Sikh identity and ethos. 


5.6.2 Invocation, Title, and Nom de Plume 


The invocation used is Jk Oankar Satigur prasdadi, and an abbreviated form has been 
employed throughout the CA, Tva prasddi. It is followed by Sri Bhagauti ji Sahai and the 
name of the bani (CA). The title that follows is Patisahi 10, from the “Tenth Sovereign’, Guru 
Gobind Singh. For the first time in the DG the author uses a nom de plume which is Shyam, 


and Gobind on the final verse, in the text?! 


5.6.3 Verses and Structure 


Blank Punjabi verse in the same style as the VSBJK, has been inserted for the first 
time by the poet in the Sirkhandi metre (Ramavtar, verses: 467-70). Punjabi words are used 
regularly by the author as in the heading of a KA episode /uk-michan (hide and seek) and in 
referring to a king, condemned to incarnation, as a lizard (Airla). In one area of the Ramavtar 
(verse 657-68) Persian words are blended with Hindi to make rekhta: the language that was 
the precursor of modern Urdu. The range of vocabulary is vast and varied. At the end of each 
one of these compositions the rubrics state that they are part of the Bachitra Natak: 

iti sri bachitra natake granthe krisanavatare taru tor jamalarajan udharabo 

barananan. 

iti sri bachitra natak granthe brahama prati Ggia samapatan. 


iti sri bachitra natak granthe dat mahdtame rudravatar prabandhasamapatan. subhan 
bhavet gurit chaubis.24. 


'5! Guru Gobind Singh, CA, DG, p. 15: Ik Oankar Satigur prasadi. Sri Bhagauti ji sahai. Ath Chaubis Autar 
kathanan Patisahi 10. Tva prasadi. Chaupai. Ab Chaubisa ucarau Avatara. Jih bidhi tin ka lakha akhara. 
Suniahu Santa sabai chit lai. Baranat Shyam jatha mati bhai. 1. 
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In some manuscripts the order of adhidi can vary slightly but in essence the text is the same. 
Another interrelationship of the C4 is that the author states that after the manifestation of 
Vishnu, will follow BA and RA.’ The poet has reiterated points from the AU in many 
instances, for example: 

1. That the Siddhas have not found the limit of Akal Purakh. 

2. That the books of all religions are worthless without love.'*? 
At the close of the CA, the poet asserts that he is the son of a chhatri not of a Brahmin, and 
repeats the verse resembling the ‘Sikh National Anthem’, in the CC that ‘to die on the battle 
field’ is his prayer. To conclude the poet gives the date when the poetry was completed, and 
states that it was on the river Jamuna at Paonta, and that the only reason behind the poetry is 


to inspire righteous war — dharam yudh.'** In total the CA comprises of 4371 verses. 


5.6.4 Practices 


Ramavatar was read on the celebrations of Dusshera and KA on Holla Mohalla,'*° 


both festivities symbolise the victory of good over evil. In the traditional unedited Rahiras 
Sahib and the modern standard there are verses present from the composition. Both the 
original version and new reduced version also contain the Svaiye and Dohira, from the 


Ramavatar.'*° In ‘Appendix 3: Photograph 1,’ is an example of the uncut Rahirdas Sahib. This 


'S? sani chaubisai avatar. bahu kai kahe bisathar. ab gano up avatar. jimi dhare riip murar. 20. je dhare 


brahama rip. te kaho kabi anup. je dhare rudra avatar. ab kaho tahi bicar.21. 

'33 hari chale grih dpane ko ban mo bahuto tin dhian lagae. sidh samadhi agadhi katha muni khoj rahe hari 
hathi na ae. shyam bhanai sabh bed kateban santan ke mati yau thaharae. bhakhat hai kabi sant suno jih prem 
kie tih sri pati pae. 2488. 

'54 Guru Gobind Singh, CA, DG: chhatri ko piit ho bamhan ko nahi kai tapu dvat hai ju karo. aru aur janjar jito 
grih ko tuhi tiagi kaha chit ta mai dharo. aba rijhi kai dehu vahai ham ko jou hau binatt kar jori karo. jab au kt 
audhi nidan banai ati hi ran mai tab jujhi maro.2489. See Appendix 2: Translation 10: verses 1900, 1901, 1902, 
2491, 2492. 

'8S Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committ, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), p. 4. 

'5° The source of the composition is Guru Gobind Singh, DG, p. 254. For details about this liturgy see Pashaura 
Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib Canon: Meaning and Authority, p. 99. Sehgal (1965) catalogued eighteenth 
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manuscript shows the complete unedited version of the composition and is one example out of 
hundreds of identical manuscripts. In the Sikh musical tradition (Gurmat Sangit) the verses 


are sung readily and are included in popular anthologies prepared for Airtan. 


5.6.5 Manuscripts 


The CA composition is a chapter of the Bachitra Natak in most manuscripts, although 
an exception is its absence from the Sangrur recension. It generally appears between or after 
the Chandi episodes. A very early manuscript of KA has extant recording a colophon of 1688 
AD/1745 VS by the scribe Bhai Gurmukh Singh Tapisur. This was the same year this 


composition was written by Guru Gobind Singh.'°” 


5.6.6 History 


Some parts of the KA record the history of the composition and are autobiographical. 
The Guru narrates that he left his home, Anandpur Sahib, and went to a place called Paonta. 
There he enjoyed his stay on the banks of the river Kalindri (Yamuna) and witnessed and 
enjoyed various amusements, verse 2. Here the divine play of Krishna that are narrated in the 
verses of Dasam Sikandh Purdn, were recounted by the Guru in Bhakha, verse 4.'38 Kohli 
conceals the meaning of the final line: ‘kahe dasam pur baithi ananda.’ The Guru states 
clearly that this work was commenced by the ‘Tenth Sovereign while seated in Anandpur,’ 


which Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh make clear in their translation. The Guru had to leave 


century anthologies that include this extended evening supplication; her work is discussed later. For the 
translations of the remaining stanza and couplet appended to the Chaupat Sahib, see Appendix 2: Translation 4.. 
'87.§_§. Ashok, Sada Hath Likhat Panjabi Sahit, (Sikh-Ithihas Research Board, Amritsar: SGPC, 1968), p. 314. 
'88 Si Dasam Granth Sahib, trans. S.S. Kohli, 3 Vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust Publishing, 
2003), II, 2003, pp. 603-604. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, KA, p. 254-255: desa chal ham te puni bhi. sahar 
pavata ki sudhi li. kalindri tati kare bilasa. anik bhati ke pekhi tamasa.2.[...] je je krisan charitra dikhae. dasam 
bich sabh bhakhi sundae. gayara sahas banave chhanda. kahe dasam pur baithi ananda.4. Randhir Singh dates 
this 1684-5 AD by comparing it to other compositions. Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasaven Patishah ke 
Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962). 
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for Paonta, and settled next to the large river Jamuna. In total 134 chands were written. This 
was finished in July 1687 Ape? 


DOHRA 

This Granth (book) has been prepared after revision in Paonta city on Wednesday in 
Sawan Sudi VS 1744/1687 AD. 983. 

DOHRA 

With the grace of the sword-wielder Lord-God, this Granth has been prepared 
thoughtfully; even then, if there is any mistake anywhere, the poets may kindly recite 
it after revision.984. 

End of the chapter entitled "The dialogue of gopis with Udhava containing 
description of the pangs of separation" in Krishnavatara (based on Dasham Skandh 
Purana) in Bachittar Natak.'* 


The Ras Mandal was written in 1688 AD which is in total 340 chhands narrating the love or 
Prem Katha of the Gopis (beautiful milk maids) with Krishna: ‘Now begins the description of 


the sphere of Amorous Pastime. Svaiya. When the winter of the month of Kartik arrived, then 


the aesthete Krishna thought about his amorous sport with the gopis’.'*’ Following this is the 


conclusion: 


DOHRA 

In VS 1745/1688 AD, the story of this poet was improved and if there is any error and 
omission in it, then the poets may still improve it.755. 

I request folding both my hands, O the Lord of the world! Thy servent may ever have 
this wish that my forehead may always remain in love with Thy feet.756. 

End of the chapter entitled “The description of the arena of amorous play’ 

(Based on Dasham Sakandh Purana) in Krishnavatara in Bachittar Natak. oe 

DOHRA 

In the year 1745 of the Vikrami era in the Sudi aspect of the moon in the month of 
Sawan, in the town of Paonta at the auspicious hour, on banks of the flowing Yamuna; 


'3° Thid., p. 27. 

'° Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, ed. and trans. S.S. Kohli, 3 vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust 
Publishing, 2003), II, p. 808, Guru Gobind Singh, KA, DG, p. 353-354: satrah sai cavatala mai savan sudi 
badhavari. nagar pavata mo tumo rachiyo granth sudhari.983. kharag pani ki kripa te pothi raci bicari. bhili 
hoi jah tah su kabi pariahu sabhai sudhari.984. iti sri dasam sikandhe purane bacitra natak granthe 
krisanavatare gopi udhav sambaed birah natak barananan nam dhayai samapatam satu subham sat. 

‘4! See Appendix 2: Translations 10. 

'® Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, ed. and trans. S.S. Kohli, 3 vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust 
Publishing, 2003), I, p. 721, Guru Gobind Singh, KA, DG, p. 310-311: ath ras mandal. savaiya. jab at hai katik 
ki ruti sttal kanh tabai ati hi rasia. sangi gopin khel bicar kario ju huto bhagavan maha jasia. dohara. satrah sai 
paital mai kini katha sudhar. chika hoi jah tah su kabi lijahu sakal sudhara. 441.[...|\binati karo dou jori kari 
suno jagat ke rai. mo masatak tva pag sada rahai das ke bhai. 756. iti srt dasam sikandhe purane bacitra natak 
granthe krisanavatare ras mandal barananan dhiai samapatam satu subham satu. 
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(this work has been completed).2490. 

I have composed the discourse of the tenth part (Skandh) of Bhagavat in the 
vernacular; O Lord! I have no other desire and have only the zeal for the war fought 
on the basis of righteousness.2491.' 


The colophon of Ramavatar gives a date of 1698 AD/ 1755 VS, it reads as follows: 
This Granth (book) has been complete (and improved) in Vadi first in the month of 
Asaarh in the year seventeen hundred and fifty-five; if there has remained any error in 
it, then kindly correct it.860. 
DOHRA 
The story of Raghuvir Ram was complete by the Grace of God on the bank of Sutlej in 
the valley of the mountain.861. 
The saint be not considered as unsaintly ever and the debate as controversial ever; this 
whole Granth (book) has been completed by the Grace of God.862.'“* 
It would have been useful if the translators like Kohli, and Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, 
explaiend that this mountain is Naina Devi. The colophons provide information that lead to 
the natural conclusion that the Avatar Lila Granth or Bachitra Natak is authored by the Guru. 
It contains the autobiography of the Guru, the Chandi narrations, the CA, the BA, and the RA. 
It is interesting to note that when the last composition has been appended, the Guru records in 
the colophon that the Granth has been completed. While some scholars mistakingly argue that 
the compositions are separate and heterogenous. The final composition the Ramdvatar was 
composed in 1698 AD/1755 VS at Anandpur, and the KA in 1688 AD/1745 VS on the Jamuna 


‘4S These extracts verify that the scriptures are connected historically to the life of the 


river. 
Guru, in terms of locations associated with the Guru, and have the same leitmotiv about 


dharam yudh. The Ramavatar was started at Anandpur, and then completed by the Guru on 


'8 Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, ed. and trans. S.S. Kohli, 3 vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust 
Publishing, 2003), I, p. 1261, Guru Gobind Singh, KA, DG, p. 570: satrah sai paitali mahi savan sudi thiti dip. 
nagar pavata subh karan jamuna bahai samip.2490. dasam katha bhagauta ki bhakha kari bandai. avara basana 
nahi prabha dharama judha ke chai.2491. 

'4 Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, ed. and trans. S.S. Kohli, 3 vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust 
Publishing, 2003), I, p. 599. Guru Gobind Singh, CA (Ramavatar), DG, verses 860-862, p. 254: sanmat satrah 
sahas pacavan. harh vadi pratham sukh davan. Tva prasadi kari granth sudhara. bhil pari lahu lehu 
sudhara.860. dohara. netra tanug ke charan tari satudrav tir tarang. srt bhagavati piran kiyo raghubar katha 
prasang. 

'S Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), p. 4. 
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his return and added in the DG. Manuscript evidence presented in chapter four of this thesis, 
in particular the 1698 AD manuscript illustrates this clearly. As well as the historical works of 


Chaupa Singh and Kaushish stating the same. 


5.6.7 Authenticity 


The CA is an adhidi of the Bachitra Natak, and the lengthy composition begins with the 
name of the Tenth Sovereign and Thy Grace (Patisahi 10. Tva Prasadi). This is probably an 
abbreviation of the longer title (S7i Mukhvak Patisahi 10). The stories, themes, and styles are 
all related to the history of the Tenth Guru. Ran Singh argues that the Guru is the author of 
only the first 36 verses, of Ramavatar 863-864, KA 432-438, and 2491, and 9 verses of Mir 
Mahidi. He argues that the Guru makes only passing comments, at the beginning, middle and 


end of the text only.'*° 


He is of the opinion that the court poet Shyam is the author of this 
composition. As discussed earlier in this thesis, there is no life history of this poet. He would 
certainly be a famous poet with many of the extant copies and printed editions of the DG 
testifying this. However, no poets named Shyam or Ram are found in the Court of the Tenth 


Guru. This name is simply a pen-name (chhdap) employed by the Guru for his compositions in 


Braj. 


5.7 Brahama Avatar and Rudra Avatar 


Following the CA are several other brief compositions of the avatars from the 
Bachitra Natak. In composition nine are the seven avatars of Brahma: 1. Balmik 2. Kashap 3. 
Shukra 4. Brahaspate 5. Vids 6. Shastrodharak and 7. Kalidas.'*’ Then in composition ten, in 


343 verses are the two avatars of Rudra, Datatraya and Parasnath.'*® Certain verses of this 


'46 Ran Singh, Dasam Gravth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), pp. 42-66. 
‘47 Guru Gobind Singh, BA, DG, pp. 611-635. 
'48 Guru Gobind Singh, RA, DG, pp. 635-709. 
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are set to musical measures to be sung in kirtan and they regularly are.'”” As stated earlier the 
author of the CA, narrates that he will also write about, BA and RA. Ran Singh concludes that 


only verses 491-497 from the BA are by the Tenth Guru.’ 


In Indian religion most scriptures 
focused on the supremacy of one deity, Guru Gobind Singh to show the non-duality of lk 


Oankar integrated the trimurti and Devi into the Bachitra Natak. 


5.8 Shabad Hazare, 33 Svaiye, Khalsa Mahima, Asphotak Kabitt 


The Shabad Hazdare and 33 Svaiye have themes like the nirgun Bhakti of the AG. 
Composition 11, the Shabad Hazare, has within it a popular shabad in Punjabi (mitra pidre). 
This piece is also called Bisanpade a term also used in the musical measures of Rudra Avatar, 
and Ramakali Patashahi 10. It comprises of ten hymns in seven classical rags, nine of four 
couplets, and one Khiyai. It is a critique of Yoga, idolatry, asceticism, and worldy attachment. 
Shabad Hazare is also the title of a collection of seven shabad picked from five different rags 
from the AG. In their translation of this composition Mandair and Shackle note that: 

‘The first set of Shahad Hazare is a group of scven hymns in various ragas from the Adi 
Granth, one by Guru Arjan and six by Guru Nanak. Which are printed together under his 
title in the standard devotional handbook (gutka). The other set, translated here, consists of 


the composition by Guru Gobind Singh, which appear together in the Dasam Granth (pp. 
709-12) and are distinguished by the tite ‘Patshahi 10’ or the ‘Tenth Kingship’.’ a 


Both compositions form a part of the daily devotions of the Sikhs, as devotees traditionally 


believed that recitation of a single Shabad of these banis earned one the merit of hazar, i.e. 
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one thousand. ~~ In the middle of the piece is the Guru’s often quoted poem about his ache 


and his longing for the Lord in Khial Patashahi 10: 


‘4 Guru Gobind Singh, RA, DG, pp. 675-684. The rags of AG are employed here including Sorath, Dhandsari, 
Ramakali, KGfi, etc. 

'S° Ran Singh, Dasam Gravth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), pp. 42-66, 71-72. 

'S!'C, Shackle, A. S. Mandair, eds. and trans., Teachings of the Sikh Gurus: Selections from the Sikh scriptures, 
(Oxford: Routledge, 2005), p. 115. 

'S? Some scholars interpret the word hajdre as derived from Arabic hijr, meaning separation. Since yearning for 
communion with the Divine is the dominant mood of these hymns, they have been titled Shabad Hajare. 
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Soft beds, my dear Friend are just a torment without you, living in mansions is like 
living amongst snakes. Wineglasses are like a cross; the rim of the wineglass like a 
dagger. All of this without you is like the intensity of a butcher's thrust. To dwell with 
you in hardship is better, far better than festivities in places without you! !*° 


This was said after the battle of Chamkaur, where the Guru saw his sons fall in the field of 
battle. In another Shabad man is told, ‘worship not the creation, but the Creator’ (verse 5). We 
find many references criticising asceticism, like we find in the AG. The true ascetic is one 
who considers his home to be his forest for meditation, who practises contentment rather than 
allow matted hair to form, and who gives himself to the performance of his duties than to 
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growing his nails long (verse 3). ~” The features narrated like long nails and matted hairs are 


features of Indian asceticism. On the whole, the themes in Shabad Hazare make them fit 


easily within normative Sikh doctrine and practice.'” 


Composition twelve, the 33 Svaiye, the quatrains were spoken by the Guru before the 
first Amrit Sanchar as described in the third chapter of this thesis, and is recorded by Chaupa 
Singh as one of the first compositions written by the Guru. Towards the end of this text there 
are the false actions of the masands. This coincides with the events in the Guru’s life. The 
first quatrain is very famous: 


He is the true Khalsa, who remembers the ever-awakened Light throughout night and 
day and does not bring anyone else in the mind; he practices his vow with whole 
hearted affection and does not believe in even by oversight, graves, monuments and 
monasteries; 


In even the bestowal of charities, performance of merciful acts, austerities and 
restraint on pilgrim-stations; He recognizes none else except One Lord, [if] the perfect 
light of the Lord illuminates his heart, then consider him as the immaculate 
Khalsa.1.1°° 


'S3 Out of these three compositions, Ran Singh only questions the Khidl, ibid. p. 129. 

'S4 Guru Gobind Singh, SH, DG, pp. 709-712. 

'S? Hawley, J. S., ‘Shabad Hazare,’ Journal Of Punjab Studies, California: USBC, 2008. Vol. 15, 1&2: pp. 137- 
160, 

'S° Guru Gobind Singh, Amrit Svaiye, DG, pp. 712-716. 
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It gives four characteristics of Sikhism, worshiping the Universal light, not to worship 
Mausoleums, or Temples to demi-gods, to remain free from ritualism, and be devoted to Akal 
Purakh.'°’ Composition thirteen, the Khalsa Mahima was said by the Guru after the creation 
of the Khalsa, during the incident of the Guru feeding the Khalsa over the Brahmins: 
By the kindness of these Sikhs, I have conquered in battle and also by their kindness, I 
have bestowed charities; by their kindness the clusters on sins have been destroyed 
and by their kindness my house is full of wealth and properity; By their kindness I 
have received education and by their kindness all my enemies have been destroyed; by 
their kindness I have been greatly adorned, otherwise there are millions of humble 
persons like me.2.'*® 
The Guru eulogises the Khalsa (Khalsa Mahima) and gives it credit for all that he has been 
able to deliver or achieve. This is similar in style to the Khalsa eulogy in the Sarabloh 
Granth. All of the compositions have important historical contexts.'°? The shabad ‘Jagat Jot’ 
and Sada, are sometimes put with the 32 quatrains of the Svaiye, hence in some texts the 
numbering is 32, and in others 33. This single verse was composed after 1696 AD, while the 
rest was an early composition of the Guru. 
In the oldest extant manuscripts of DG there are 58 verses, known as the Asphotak or 
Futkal Chhand.'© In some ways the composition has similarities with the Krishna Katha and 
Charitra, as well as with Apani Katha. It seems to have been written after 1698 AD/1755 VS. 


The Asphotak describe the Shastravidia or martial prowess of Arjan and Hanuman, and the 


praises of Krishna.'®' The AK is not in the standard DG. 


*7 Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1998), p. 148. 

°8 Guru Gobind Singh, KM, DG, pp. 716-717. 

°° Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., Sri Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), (Patiala: Heritage, 
1999), p. x. Also see N. K. Bhatia, ‘The Thirty Three Swaiyas of Guru Gobind Singh: An Introduction’, Journal 
of Sikh Studies, Volume XXIV, No. I., 2000. 

°° Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1998), p. 148; describes it as having 49 
verses. 

°! Sardul Singh, Ripot Sodhak Committi, Dasam Patashahi Sri Gurii Granth Sahib ji di, (Amritsar: Vazirchand 
Printers, 1897), point 19. 
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5.9 Shastra Nam Mala Puran 


Composition fourteen is the Shastra Nam Mala and consists of 1318 verses that 


symbolises Akal Purakh with weapons. It is a list and historical catalogue of all types of 


162 
1. 


weapons and their mythological usage, combined with the praise of Aka The language is 


highly Sanskritised Braj. The opening twenty-seven verses are an invocation to the Supreme 
Being. Symbolically the weapons have been presented synonymously with God, so the Khalsa 
who is a saint-soldier, could be inspired to consider love for God and love for weapons as two 
sides of the same coin.'® It is designed to increase knowledge and the use of weapons, its 
complex nature is said to make the mind sharp like a sword, as much concentration is required 
to read and pronounce it.’ It is a kind of coded inventory of five main weapons (sword, 
chakra or quoit, arrow, pash or noose. and gun), in five different sections comprising a total 
of 1318 verses, providing various attributes.'® In this way the Guru is familiarising the reader 
with the functional attributes of weapons: 
As, Kripan (sword), Khanda, Khadag (sword), Tupak (gun), Tabar (hatched), Teer 
(arrow), Saif (sword), Sarohi and Saihathi, all these are our adorable seniors.3. 
Thou are the Teer (arrow), Thou are Saihathi, Thou art Tabar (hatchet), and Talwaar 
(sword); he, who remembers Thy Name crosses the dreadful ocean of existence.4. 
Thou art the Kal (death), Thou art the goddess Kali, Thou art the saber and arrow, 
Thou art the sign of victory today and Thou art the Hero of the world.5. 
Thou art the Sool (spike), Saihathi and Tabar (hatched), Thou art the Nikhang and 
Baan (arrow), Thou art the Kataari, Sel, and all and Thou art the Kard (knife), and 
Kripaan (sword).6. Thou art the arms and weapons, Thou art the Nikhang (quiver), 


and the Kavach (armour); Thou art the destroyer of the armours and Thou art also all 
pervading.7.'°° 


° Guru Gobind Singh, SNM, DG, pp. 717-808. See Appendix 2: Translation 12, for the opening of this 
composition. 

° Thid., this has parallels with the legend of Excalibur and the reverence the Knights Templar had for their 
Broad Swords. 

° Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), p. 79. He notes this but he does not 
believe it to be a composition of the Guru. 

°° Guru Gobind Singh, SNM, DG, pp. 717-808. The noose is normally made of cotton or leather used in the 
field to strangle the enemy, by throwing it around the opponent’s neck from a distance. It is very effective on 
horseback, like a lasso. 

°° Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, trans. S.S. Kohli, 3 vols, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust Publishing, 
2003), p. 1557. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, SNM, p. 717: asi kripan khando kharag tupak tabar aru tir. saiph 
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Many of the weapons are listed in the form of riddles. These are often puzzling, and must be 
solved in tricky ways. For example: Think hard and take the word tarangam (stream) They 
say jachar (grasseater), Then think of the word naik (lord), at the end say the word satru 
(enemy) Look ! Good friend, you have thought of the word meaning tupak (gun), (verse 811). 
The reasoning seems to be that each thing mentioned is the enemy of its predecessor; the 
grasseater is the deer (ja is what is produced by the moisture of the stream; char is to graze); 
the lord and master (naik) of the deer is the tiger; the enemy (satru) of the tiger is the gun 
(tupak).'°" 

The invocation is of S7i Bhagauti and ‘Written by the Tenth Sovereign’.About 25 
verses deal with swords of various types, followed by verses concerning spears and quoit 
(chakra). There are 178 verses on the bow and arrow; 208 on the noose, or combat lasso, 858 
on the gun or musket, a modern weapon. Time and again the weapons are referred to as the 
instruments of God's deliverance, and they are addressed as personifications of God. Each 
one of five weapons sections ends with a closing reference.’ 

The verses are readily chanted in Sikh Gatka. The verses are also sung in Airtan. It is 
at this point in the traditional recital of a complete continous reading of the DG, that a 
sacrifice is made. This is known as the madh or middle of the recitation. For a reading of the 
AG, Karah parshdd is served. Sacrifices for vegetarian Sikhs include cutting a melon or 
cocunut in half in one blow, jhatka. The Nihang Sikhs and Sikhs at Takht Hazur Sahib, 
perform the jhatka on a male goat. The blood is then applied to the weapons and battle 


standard as an offering (tilak). In manuscripts the SNM can appear as the second composition 


sarohi saihathi yahai hamarai pir.3. tir tuhi saithi tuhi tuhi tabar taravari. nam tiharo jo japai bhe sindhu bhav 
par.4. kal tuhi kali tuhi tuhi teg aru tir. tuhi nisani jit kt Gju tuhi jagabir.5. 

'©7 ©. H. Loehlin, The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and Khalsa Brotherhood, (Lucknow: Publishing House, 
1971), p. 47. He is quoting from Mahan Kosh. 

'€8 Guru Gobind Singh, SNM, DG, pp. 717— 808: iti sri nam mala purane chakra nam dutiya dhiai samapatam 
satu subham satu. 2. 
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or positioned towards the CP. This composition was completed by 1687 AD. The oral tradition 
of this composition was that it was recited to Brahmin priest to illustrate the reverence the 
Guru has for weapons and their mythological usage, to show that ahinsa or non-violence was 
not the way of the devas. Ran Singh does not believe this composition to be by the Tenth 
Guru. He does not state a reason. This is interesting as no pen-names are employed in the text 


like Ram or Shyam.‘ 


5.10 Charitropakhyan 


Composition fifteen is the Charitropakhyan and is the second largest composition of 
DG, after the Bachitra Natak, totalling 580 pages. It contains 7559 verses divided into 405 
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tales, and is about forty per cent of the DG.’ It is a composition in its own right with various 


manuscript copies of it existing separate. The language is the same as the rest of the DG. 
5.10.1 Theme 


Tale one is a long introductory composition. It opens with an invocation to weapons, 
or to the God of weapons, the Divine-Sword. Then a number of Hindu mythical beings 
engage in an epic battle between the demons and the gods. Chandi appears, riding on her 
tiger, and her enemies ‘fade away like stars before the rising sun.’ In the last tale 405, again 
the demons and gods battle, Chandi is hard pressed, the Timeless One finishes off the demons 


by sending down diseases upon them. With a final prayer for help and forgiveness the tale 


' Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), p. 79. 
'7° Guru Gobind Singh, CP, DG, pp. 809-1388. 
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ends in the Chaupat Sahib which seeks protection from the traps and tricks narrated 


: 171 
previously. 


Charitropakhyan deals with the immoral relations and deceptions of men and women 
in 404 narratives as well as the good side of human beings; in particular the valour and 
sacrifice of women. This consists of historical, mythological, folkloric, foreign, and imaginary 
tales. The 405 tales may be divided into categories such as tales of the bravery, devotion, or 
intelligence of women, which are 78 in number; of femme fatale, the deceitfulness, and 
unscrupulousness of women, 269; and of the deceitfulness of men 26 in number. Tale two 
narrates how the wise adviser to Raja Chitra Singh told the didactic tales of the wiles of 
people in order to save his fine-looking son Hanuvant from the false accusations of one of the 


younger Ranis. 


Some of these tales were taken from old scriptures such as the Mahabharat, Ramayan, 
Purans, Hitopadesh, Panchatantra, Buddhist Jataka tales, Mughal family stories, folktales of 
Rajastan and the Punjab, and from the Abrahmic tradition. There are tales like Joseph and 
Zulaikha, which is based on the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife in Genesis Chapter 29. 
This is also in the Qur’an as Yusuf and Zulaikha, however its arrangement is, however, in a 
traditional manner of Purdnik literature. The morals the Guru wished to impart on his Sikhs is 
that one should not become entangled in the intrigues of wily women by becoming a slave to 
lust (kam), for trusting a person like this is a fatal attraction. This does not mean it is wrong to 
trust one’s wife, or good women; but that it is fatal to lose this world and the next by 


becoming infatuated by abandoned women and men, by becoming entrapped by their charm. 


'"! See Appendix 2: Translations 3. 
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While most of the stories are about lustful, deceitful women, there are 78 tales of the 
bravery and intelligence of women, like in tale 102 where Rani Kaikeyi pushes Raja 
Dasharatha into battle when his charioteer is killed; or tale 137 where Draupadi saves the 
unconscious Arjun and sets his adversaries to flight. This and some war stratagems are the 
theme of most of the tales. For example in tale 331 the Queen of Holland (Vallandes), by a 
clever trick saves her country from an advancing European army after her husband dies of a 
heart attack. She had a small army so on advice form her General, she ordered thousands of 
wooden effigies of soldiers to be made and armed them all. A mechanism was fitted on them, 
so they could be fired at once. After the first shot was fired from all the effiages the advancing 


army retreated. 


There are also tragedies narrated within it, with some disturbed women that will stop 
at nothing including slander, arson, and murder, to obtain their heart’s desire. Men are 
portrayed as powerless in their control and that if men reject them they have to reckon with 
the most cunning and deadliest of enemies. Men are often pictured in the stories as the naive 
tools of the enchantress. Men are also narrated as being cheats, as there are ten tales of the 
stupidity of gambling, drinking, and opium addiction. On the other hand, the Guru also 
narrates that worthy women are the staunchest of allies, and think nothing of sacrificing 
themselves for their beloved. There are also popular mythological love stories of Radha and 
Krishna, of Krishna and Rukmini, and of Aurangzeb’s sister Roshanara Begum and her faking 


a sickness to make love with her teacher, who was a Muslim Pir (Tale 278). 


Most importantly for a martial community the Charitropakhidan presents stratagems of 
battle and the rule of Kingdom, and tells of moral tales. This fits in with the account of the 


DG by Pandit Sardha Ram, as previously discussed in this thesis. The narration graphically 
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depicts the tragedy of people who commit adultery and abuse drugs, this is a didactic guide to 
avoid making such mistakes. The common complaint against this composition is on the 
ground that Sikhism holds woman in great respect, whereas many stories of this composition 
present women as the adulterous, irreligious, and immoral. This is not true as men are shown 
to be likewise, and the evil nature that men can follow is also narrated. Writing about 
women’s wiles was the paradigm of Braj literature in the Guru’s period.'” In the AG the 
Guru describes the different souls as different types of women: Gunavanti — Virtuous, Kucha 
— Uncultured, Sucha — skillful and cultured, Padamani — most beauteous.!” These different 
classes of women and men have been described in length in the Charitras. The closing verses 
of Tale 405 are a profound prayer (updesh) by the Guru to Akal Purakh, for His continuing 
protection, against such evil designs as expressed in the stories, from his enemies, and to 
protect his Sikhs. There are verses of gratitude for help in completing the whole Granth as the 


final prayer of the author. 


5.10.2 History 


The date of completion of this compilation is given in the last verse, as Sunday, 24 
August 1696/ sudi astami of Bhadon 1753 VS, on the bank of the River Sutlej, at Bibhaur 
Sahib (near Anandpur) according to the evidence in the internal colophon. According to 


Chaupa Singh as discussed in Chapter Three of this thesis," a Sikh lady called Anup Kaur 


came from Lahore, seeing the beauty of the youthful Guru she was overcome with passion. |” 


'? Jodh Singh and Dharam Singh, trans., S7i Dasam Granth Sahib (Text and Translation), (Patiala: Heritage, 
1999), p. x. Encyclopedia of Sikhism, ed. Harbans Singh, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 2002), I, p. 517. 

'3 Surinder Singh Kohli, Guru Granth Sahib — An Analytical Study, (Singh Bros, Amritsar, 1992), p. 90. 

'4 Chaupa Singh Rahitnama: In 1748 VS after the incident with Rup Kaur, the Charitra (CP) were composed, 
and finished on eight day of Bhadon in 1753 VS. 

' Randhir Singh, Shabad miirati, Dasaven Patishah ke Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 25-26. 
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The Guru narrates what his father had told him, in his conversation with Anup Kaur in the 
Charitropakhian:'"° 


Since the time I realized the sense of maturity, which my Guru had taught, Aye My Son, 
so long as there is life in your body, You promise to enhance love with your own wife, 
never, even by mistake, bed with else’s wife. (51)'”” 


5.10.3 Invocation, Title, and the Nom de Plume 


The Sangrur extant manuscript and the standard version have the second line of the 


Khalsa greeting, and an invocation to S7i Bhagauti, and “Now Pakhyan Charitra Written by 


the Tenth Sovereign.’!”® 


The narrative begins with: 

Believing You be the omnipresent, I say, that I have rendered this with 
my limited understanding, and I prey not to laugh it off.(45) 

To commence with, with devotion to the Reverend Faculty, I narrate the 
Female Wonders. 

O the Passionless Universal Prowess, enable me to render the waves of 
narrative through my heart.(46)'” 


After this is a single verse of four lines that is also in the Bachitra Natak, we can see that the 
author has written the composition for humour also. The pen names Ram and Shyam are 
present in this composition and are considered by the tradition to be the chhap of the Guru. 


On the other hand other scholars argue that this composition is the work of the Court-poets. 


5.10.4 Verses 


In Bhujang Prayat, Svaiya, Totak, Dohara, Aril, Chaupai, Bhujang Chhand, Kabitt, 


Chhand, Chhappai Chhand, and Bijai Chhand verses. 


'76 Kapur Singh, ‘Qissé Rip Kaur da’, in Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, Amarjit Singh Kosha, (Amritsar: Chattar 
Singh Jivan Singh, 2003), p. 149. Kapur Singh disagrees as he believes that this story of Anup Kaur is not 
related to the Guru’s life. We must discount this theory of Kapur Singh as early manuscripts include narrations 
of this story see Appendix 1: Table 8. 

'” See Chapter Three of this thesis. 

'"8 ika oankar sri vahigurii ji ki phatahi. sri bhagauti e nam. atha pakhydna charitra likhyate. patisahi 10. 

' Pritpal Singh Bindra, trans., Chritro Pakhyaan, 2 Vols, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh and Jivan Singh), I, p. 19. 
Guru Gobind Singh, CP, DG, tale 1, p. 813: pratham mani tum ko kaho jatha budhi balu hoi. ghati kabita lakhi 
kai kabahi has na kariyahu koi.45. pratham dhaydi sri bhagavati baranau triya prasang. mo ghat mai tuma hvai 
nadi upajahu bak tarang.46. 
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5.10.5 Structure 


In the Charitropakhidn a title is given at the end of each tale, thirty-two of the total 
405 tales are labelled ‘Tales of Intrigue.’ The remaining 372 tales are labelled as ‘The Wiles of 
Women.’'®° The last tale which is the 405 symbolically has 405 verses. The total number of 
tales is actually 404 because at story 325 the numbering is skipped by one, or a blank folio is 
present in some manuscripts. Traditional scholars argue that this wile is the one of silence or 


the secret one. 


5.10.6 Practices 


The Chaupai Sahib is read twice a day by devoted Sikhs. It is said to have been 
written to boost the moral of Sikhs against their enemies, the Mughal authorities. Two types 
are mainly read, the edited or complete version. The edited version became popular after 
reform due to the influence of Ran Singh and his father Teja Singh from Bhasauria village, 


and the leaders of Panch Khalsa Divan.'*' This complete version also contains the Svaiye and 
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Dohira from other parts of the DG."*” McLeod writes: 


‘It may be stated that the lengthy version of the evening prayer, which includes some 
extra material that is not found in the modern order, appeared in the eighteenth 
century. This version is still current among followers of Sikh Sants and the Nihang 
order of the Khalsa’'® 


'80 iti sri charitra pakhaydne triya charitre mantri bhiipa sanbade dutiya charitra samdpatamasatu subhama 


satu.2.78.aphajiin. 

'8! See Appendix 2: Translation 3. 

'8? Guru Gobind Singh, DG, p. 254, and see Pashaura Singh, The Guru Granth Sahib Canon: Meaning and 
Authority, (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), p. 99. See Appendix 3: Photograph 1. 

'83 W.H. McLeod, ed., The Chaupa Singh rahit-nama, (Dunedin: University of Otago Press, 1987). 
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5.10.7 Manuscripts 


The Charitropakhian is at the end of manuscripts, although the Sangrur recension is 
an exception. Chona Singh copied a manuscript of the Charitropakhyan from the Quiver of 
Bhai Sangat Singh in 1723 AD, who was martyred at the Battle of Chamkaur Sahib.'** Single 
copies of this work seem to be popular. In the Sikh Reference Library, there are a number of 
manuscripts including one with a 1794 AD/1852 VS colophon. This is a Granth of CP with 
822 folios, it begins with: 

Ik Oankar Satigur prasadi Sri Bhagvati jt nameh ath Pakhyan Challitar likhydte 


Patisahi 10. '* 


5.10.8 Authenticity 


A school of opinion, however, exists which asserts that Chritropakhyan and some other 
compositions included in the DG are not by the Guru but by poets in attendance to him.'*° 
Cunningham writes that: 


15th. “Jstree Churitr,” or, Tales of Women. There are 404 stories, illustrative of the 
character and disposition of women. A stepmother became enamored of her stepson, 
the heir of a monarchy, who, however, would not gratify her desires, whereupon she 
represented to her husband that his first born had made attempts upon her honor. The 
Raja ordered his son to be put to death; but his ministers interfered, and procured a 
respite. They then enlarged in a series of stories upon the nature of women, and at 
length the Raja became sensible of the guilt of his wife’s mind, and of his own 
rashness. These stories occupy 446 pages, or nearly half of the Grunt’h. The name of 
Sham also occurs as the writer of one or more of them.’'*” 


** Charitropakhyan, Chandigarh: Punjab University, ms 783. 
8° MSS 46.105 was described by Sehgal (1965), this information is invaluable because of the damage caused to 
the Sikh Reference Library, during Operation Bluestar in 1984. 
*6 Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), p. 122. Ran Singh argues only 
some parts of the KBBC to be by the Guru, verses 377-401. This is only the last CP tale. Another Bhasauria 
scholar Gurmukh Singh argued that the Guru did not author the KBBC as it is the worship of Shiva. 
Joseph Davey Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs: From the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej, 
(London: J. Murray, 1853), p. 354. 
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In Indian poetry using a pen-name was a common practice, for example in the AG, all the 
Gurus take the pen-name Nanak, but from the invocation we know that it is the Third, or Fifth 
Guru, etc. In this way the Tenth Guru employed a chhap that added to the many hundreds of 
pen-names that have been catalogued in Indian poetry. '** For example, Bhai Nand Lal takes 
‘Goya’ to be his chhap. The actual point to consider is why the pen name is under question? It 
is simply because of content. Therefore, it is vital to examine this content. In the invocation, 
including battles narratives, the author in his eulogy of God explains: 


The one who could not swim, how could he, without a boat and support of your Name, 
swim across the sea? (42) How could a dumb narrate the Six Shastras, a lame person 
could climb up the mountains, a blind man could see, and a deaf could hear? (43) The 
wonders of a child during pregnancy, a Raja and a female are unfathomable. With 
Your blessings I have narrated this, although with a bit of exaggeration. (44) | 


The key word here is exaggeration and this is a common style of Braj Bhasha charitras. The 
aim is to illustrate different archetypes, in this case various types of women and men, and 
make it reality look comical or noiresque. This is to keep the reader amused in the stories, so 
that the didactic message can be imparted. Another reason for writing the stories can be 
understood by the invocation in the beginning of the composition: 


Svaiya 

From a straw You can raise my status to as high as Sumer Hills and there 
is none other as benevolent to the poor as You.There is none other as pardonable as 
You. A little service to You is abundantly rewarded instantly. In the Kalyuga one can 
only depend on the Sword, the faculty and self-determination. (47) The immortal 
heroes were annihilated, and their pride-filled heads were thrown on the earth.The 
egocentric, to whom no other could inflict punishment, you, with your vigorous arms, 
made pride-less. Once again Indra was established to rule the Creation and the 
happiness was ensued. You adore the bow, and there is none other hero as great as 
you. (48)(1) This Auspicious Chritar of Chandi (the Goddess) ends the First Parable 


'88.N. K. Goil, Dictionary of Pseudonyms in Indian Literature, comp. Virendra Kumar, (Delhi: Library 
Association, 1973). 

'8° Guru Gobind Singh, CP, DG: anataraya jayo sindhu ko chahat taran kari jau. binu nauka kaise tarai le 
tiharo nau.42. muk ucharai sasatra khat ping giran chari jai. andh lakhai badaro sunai jo tum karau sahdai.43. 
aragh garabh nrip triyan ko bhed na payo jai. tau tihart kripa te kachhu kachhu kaho bandai.44. 
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of the Chritars. ne 
The main thrust of these stories is stratagems for warfare followed by moral teachings 
(updesh) like remaining faithful to one’s spouse; love your wife ever so more with passing 
day but you must not, even in dream to seek sexual gratification from someone other than 
your wife,. It is the same morals for women in the stories relating to male wiles. The KBBC is 
the conclusion of the CP and is a prayer asking for protection from the wiles narrated in the 
404 stories before hand. It was written at a river bank and at this place now stands Gurdwara 
Bibhaur Sahib. It is read by Sikhs twice a day, both in morning and evening prayer. This 
theme of martial protection that the CP imparts is summarised in the KBBC: 

Destroy, O Lord! all my enemies and protect me with Thine own Hands. May my 

family live in comfort and ease along with all my servants and disciples [Sikhs].378. 


Protect me O Lord! with Thine own Hands and destroy this day all my enemies; May 
all the aspirations be fulfilled; let my thirst for Thy Name remain afresh.379. |”! 


The composition ends with: 


ARRIL 

The dumb, who will listen to it, will be blessed with the tongue to speak; the fool, who 
will listen to it attentively, will get wisdom; That person will be absolved of suffering, 
pain or fear, who will even’ once recite this Chaupai-prayer.404. 
CHAUPAI 

It was Bikrami Samvat 1753; This book was competed on the banks of Sutlej on 
Sunday, the eighth Sudi of the month of Bhadon.!”” 


The word in the actual text is Granth not book and is clearly stating the end of the DG. Kohli 
conceals this up with his own spin on the translation. The next verses that are at the end are 
translated by Pritpal Singh Bindra: 

It is the year 1700 of Bikrimi Calendar, Increase it by half (a century) and then add 


ree Pritpal Singh Bindra, trans., Chritro Pakhyaan, 2 Vols, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh and Jivan Singh, 2002), I, 
pp. 19-20. A similar quatrain appears in the Bachitra Natak. 

'°! Pritpal Singh Bindra trans., Chritro Pakhyaan, 2 Vols, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh and Jivan Singh, 2002), Il, p. 
767. Sri Dasam Granth Sahib, trans. S. S. Kohli, Vol 3, (Birmingham: Sikh National Heritage Trust Publishing, 
2003), IH, p. 1721. Guru Gobind Singh, DG, KBBC, pp. 1386-1388: hamare dusat sabhai tum ghavahu. Gpu 
hath dai mohi bachavahu. sukhi basai moro parivara. sevak sikhay sabhai karatara.378. mo rachha niju kar dai 
kariyai. sabh bairin kau aja sanghariyai. puran hoi hamari asa. tori bhajan ki rahai piyasa.379. 

'? Tid. Appendix 2: Translation 3, is by the author of this thesis. 
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three (i.e. 1753 VS and 1696 AD),'” On the full-Moon day of the month of Bhadon, 

on a Sunday, Sitting on the Banks of (River) Satluj, the Granth was corrected.(405) 

404th Parable of Auspicious Chritars Conversation of the Raja and the Minister, 

Completed with Benediction. (404)(7555) Completed.'™ 

To vividly set the scene in the tales, graphic language was required. Rather than being 
pornographic, the passages mainly reflect eroticism or shingar ras. In Vedic medicinal 
scriptures this type of language is also employed, and not seen as immoral. Why should the 
CP be labelled in this way? The AG contains musical measures that are erotic like Rag Sihi, 
as well as themes such as the Husband and wife, the marriage rites, etc. In Rag Asda by the 
first Guru, is the line: ‘forgive Oh love, I am your soul bride, my body burns, ravish me with 
your love.” The AG has many erotic elements throughout the text very much like the Sufi 
tradition and the Bhakti tradition of India. A scholar could easily interpret this in their own 
way: when the King of spiritual wisdom comes to her bed, He shall take her, and enjoy her. 
4.1.35.'° In this shabad the word employed for intercourse by Guru Nanak is bhog, exactly 
the same word used in the CP. The words for genitalia and semen also occur in both Granths. 
Although the contexts are different, one is related to perfecting yoga and the other to bhoga. 
The following tale in the DG is quite graphic and considered ‘pornographic’ by some 
scholars, the Granth referenced in the story is the famous Kok Shastra: 

Somehow, she managed to come and see him during the day. She embraced him and 

made love with him in assorted manners.(4) Although the husband had sex adopting 

various postures, she did not abandon the bed. She clung to his chest as she had sold 


herself to the Raja’s generosity.(5) After making love, when she went to her house, 


'3 Tid. aril. sunai gunga jo yahi su rasand pavi. sunai mir chit lai chaturata vi. diikh darad bhau nikat na tin 


nar ke rahai. ho jo ya ki eka bar chaupai ko kahai.404. chaupai. sanbat satrah sahas bhanijai. aradh sahas 
phuni tini kahijai. bhaddrav sudi asatami ravi vara. tir satudrav granth sudhara.405. iti sri charitra pakhaydane 
triya charitre mantri bhup sanbade char sau char charitra samapatamasatu subham satu.404. 7539. 
samapatam. 

Pe Pritpal Singh Bindra, trans., Chritro Pakhyaan, 2 Vols, (Amritsar: Chattar Singh and Jivan Singh, 2002), II, 
p. 767. 

'°S Guru Nanak, Asé Mahalla 1. Bhog, Ghar 6, AG, p. 359: mana mandari je dipaku jale kaia seja karet. gian 
rau jab sejai avai ta nanak bhogu karei.4 .1.35. Translation of AG by Sant Singh Khalsa and Kulbir Singh 
Thind, internet version. Also see AG, p. 557, 1107-1108. Randhir Singh, Shabad murati, Dasaven Patishah ke 
Granth da Itihas, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), p. 96. For instance Gian rao to Gian Singh. 
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she told her friends, ‘The Raja had invited me and had sex with me during the day.’(6) 
When her in-laws and the other ladies listened to this, That she had sex with, him, they 
just deliberated on it as a fiction.(7) Then Shiv Devi expounded ‘I was trying to judge 
your reaction. On learning out about this, what would you do, keep quiet or get angry 
with me?(8) 

Arril 

‘During the day, what type of lady can indulge in such acts and how can she go to the 
house of a paramour? ‘And, moreover, who would confess after committing such an 
act. Wouldn’t she keep the secret in her heart?’(9) Chaupaee. Hearing all that, 
everybody deemed it true and never spread cacophonies onward. The one who revels 
like this, never reveals to the others.(10) She had convinced the People and, then, she 
wrote a letter to her lover, “Oh, My Paramour, Please be kind to me and add this 
chritar in the Granth too.’(11) 403rd Parable of Auspicious Chritar Conversation of 
the Raja and the Minister, Completed with Benediction. (403)(7151) is 


In the tales there are numerous references to such activity with descriptions including: 
genitals, semen, copulation and so on. The sex scenes are not the stories in their own right, 
they are just a part of the larger plot, or didactic message. The main thrust of the story above 
is that ‘The one who revels like this, never reveals to the others.’ By revealing the details of 
the story, the main message is imparted. This line alone has absolutely no significance 


without the context. In Jaggi’s opinion there should be a correlation between the context of 
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use of such poetry in the AG and the DG.’”" He may have been unaware but Randhir Singh 
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already drew this correlation in 1955." In the minds of many Sikhs by making this 


correlation it was tantamount to blasphemy of the AG. Many famous writers including Guru 


Gobind Singh have recorded the popular legends of Punjab like Heer and Ranjha. Waris Shah 


'°© Pritpal Singh Bindra trans, Chritro Pakhyaan, Chattar Singh and Jivan Singh, Amritsar, Vol. 2, pp. 755-756. 
Guru Gobind Singh, DG, CP, tale 403, p. 1358. ani gare ta ke lapatai. bhati bhati tin kel racai.4. bhati bhati jad 
patih bhaja. tau na triy asan tih taja. bhati bhati ura so urajhani. nirakhi bhap ka riip bikani.5. bhog kamai git 
derai jab. sakhiyan sath bakhano im tab. ih rajai muhi Gju bulayo. din ht mo sang bhog kamdyo.6. sdsu sasur 
Jab hi sun pai. aur sunat bhi sagal lugdi. aju raj ya so rati mani. bujhi ge sabh log kahani.7. puni siv de ih bhati 
aiso ko triy karam kamavi. dikhat jar ko dham nari kimi javi. ais kaj kari kavan kaho kimi bhakhi hai. ho apane 
cit kt bat cit mo rakhi hai. 9. chaupai. bain sunat sabhahin sacu ayo. kiniin na tah ih kathahi chalayo. jo koi ais 
karam kau kari hai. bhili na kaha pas uchir hai. 10. logana kahi ih bidhi dahakdi. piya tan patri likhi bandi. mo 
par yar anugrah kije. ih bhi charit granth likhi lije.11.1. iti srt charitra pakhayane triya charitre mantri bhup 
sanbade char sau tin charitra samapatam satu subham satu.403.7134. aphajun. 

PT RS Jaggi, Dasam Granth da Karatritav, (New Delhi: Panjabi Sahitt Sabha, 1966), pp. 155-65. 

'°8 Randhir Singh, Shabad Mirati, Dasave Patishah ke Granth da Itihds, (Amritsar: SGPC, 1962), pp. 96-99. 
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for example wrote erotic accounts of this legend, but nobody has ever questioned this.'” As 
discussed earlier in this thesis, writing about the Kama Shastra was the vogue for Braj 
literature in those days and a number of works on this subject have their origins in the Court 
of the Tenth Guru. It is also possible that some of the stories are for amusement and the army 


barracks. 


5.11 Zafarnadmah/Hikaitan 


Composition sixteen is the letter of Guru Gobind Singh to the Mughal Emperor 
Aurangzeb, and the Hikditan is said to be its appendix.°° The Zafarndmah or the ‘Epistle of 
Victory’ is also known as the Jangnamah. It was written to show the Emperor his own 
tyranny and mistakes caused by his excessive ego, and was written later between 1705-6 AD/ 
1762-3 VS. In consists of 111 Persian bait (couplets) in a simple style with 11 Hikaitan. It 
was sent from the present-day Faridkot district in Punjab to the Emperor in South. The 
opening 12 verses of it are an invocation to Akal, a pious prologue, whereas the following the 
dastan, the Tenth Guru describes the treachery of the Emperor’s viceroys and generals and at 
the same refers to the qualities of the Emperor such as his bravery, steadfastness, 
swordsmanship, etc. As its title suggests the Guru firmly believed in the ultimate victory of 
good over evil.”°' The word Zafarndmah is a compound of Arabic zafar, meaning victory, and 
Persian nadmah, meaning letter or epistle. Zafarnamah then means a letter or Epistle of 


Victory. 


' J. Deol, ‘Sex, Social Critique and the Female Figure in Premodern Punjabi Poetry: Varis Shah’s ‘Hir’’ , 
Modern Asian Studies, 36, (2002), 141-171. 

°° Guru Gobind Singh, ZN, DG, pp. 1398-1428. For the discussion of the language and a complete translation 
see C. Shackle, ‘The Zafarnama’, Journal Of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, No. 1&2, 2008, pp.161—180. 

°°! Dharam Singh, Jodh Singh, trans., Dasam Granth, Text and Translation, (Patiala: Heritage, 1999), p. ix—xiii. 
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5.11.1 Theme 


The main theme of the letter is to present both ethics and the Supreme law to the 
Emperor. The Guru condemns the actions of the Aurangzeb that are excessive and cruel. The 
Guru states that if a man has faith, then victory and defeat should be judged by the ultimate 
standards of morality and not by temporary advantages. The Epistle of Victory was a severe 
condemnation of Aurangzeb for his violation of oaths. His army attacked the Sikhs after they 
had vacated Anandpur, even though they were on oaths made by him and his officers (verses 
13, 14). The Zafarnamah is one of the most straightforward documents in political diplomacy 
known in history, due to the frank and explicit terms in which the Guru reprimands the 
Emperor and his policies. It forcefully reiterates that truthfulness is the duty of a sovereign as 


much as any one of the general public. 


The letter begins with an invocation to Akal who is praised by Guru Gobind Singh in 
Persian as the Eternal, Beneficent, Giver of Grace, Pardoner of sins, King of kings, the 
Support of the unhappy, Protector of the faith, Fountain of eloquence, and Author of 
revelation (verses 1-12). The Guru is very frank with the Emperor, ‘I have no faith in your 
oath which you took as the One God as witness. He who puts faith in your oath is a ruined 
man’(verse 15). ‘You don’t know God and do not believe in Mohammad. He who has 


considered his faith never hesitates from his promise’ (Verses: 46, 47). 


The Guru addresses the Emperor in a way that a Monarch of the time would be 
praised, but with some sarcasm. The Guru says, ‘Your generosity is prolific, and in battle you 
are as firm as a mountain. Unexcelled is your position; your highness is as that of the 
constellation Pleiades. You are the king of kings, and an adornment of the thrones of the 


whole world. You are the monarch of the world, but on the other hand you cannot keep your 
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word.’ (Verses: 89-94). The Guru said all the qualities spoken were of no value if Aurangzeb 
was not humane and truthful in his business with others. An often-quoted verse from the 
Zafarnamah is: ‘When all other means fail it is still lawful to take to the sword’ (Verse 
2223). ° Although it must be mentioned herethat this was not with any sense of enthusiasm 
as the Guru also writes in that: ‘Do not raise your sword and spill anyone’s blood without 
regret. Heaven too will spill your blood with its sword. Mazan tighe bar khiin-e kas bi darigh. 


To-ra nize khiin charkhe rizad be-tigh.°™ 


5.11.2 Invocation and Title 


The invocation begins with the second line of the Khalsa greeting, and Hukam Sat 
(God’s Will is True) and by the Tenth Sovereign. In some extant manuscripts the composition 


is titled as Jangnamah or the Epistle of War. 


5.11.3 Verses and Structure 


The Zafarnamah is written in 111 Persian couplets called bait. After the invocation 
and dastan there are the Hikaitan that comprise of 752 verses and 11 stories in all. The stories 
are in the same style as the Charitropakhian but in Persian verse. Sometimes the Zafarnadmah 
is included as the twelfth Hikaitan, but the latter is thematically different from it, but both 
compositions are letters. A contemporary source states the Hikaitan were sent to the Emperor 
at the time of the Bhangani battle. The eleven Hikaitan were written in 1688 AD/1745 VS, 


while the Zafarnamah is a part of the same composition, it was written in 1705.°" The 


°° ©. Shackle, ‘The Zafarnama’, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, (2008), pp. 166, 169. Shackle translates this 
line as, ‘When matters pass all other means, It is allowed to take up arms.’ 

°° Melikian-Chirvani Assadullah Souren, ‘The Shah-Name Echoes in Sikh Poetry and the Origins of the 
Nihangs’ Name,’ vol. 16, Bulletin of the Asia Institute, Michagan, USA, (2002), p. 7. 

204 Ani Rai, Jangnama Bhangani in, Prachin Var te Jangname, ed. S. S. ‘Ashok’, 3rd edition, (Amritsar: SGPC, 
1983), p. 4, verse 2. The Hikaitan contain the story of a Qazi breaking his oath on the Qur’an, something which 
the Tenth Guru accusses the Emperor of. 
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‘Anandpuri’ manuscript contains the Hikaitan written in the handwriting of the Guru in 
Persian, with two stories of King Mandhata and King Dalip whereas the remaining nine are in 
the pattern of the Charitropakhian. The name Hikditan is Persian literary term and in a broad 
sense consists of a long narrative work like a story, or anecdote that is written in prose or 


sometimes in verse. 


5.11.4 Manuscripts 


It is at the end of all the manuscripts except the Akali Baba Dip Singh recension. The 
index of the 1698 Patna recension does not record it in the contents but it appears to have 
been written into the volume at a later date. The other 1698 AD manuscript contains the 


Hikaitan but not the Zafarnamah. 


5.11.5 History 


Due to a prolonged siege, Guru Gobind Singh had to evacuate Anandpur, in the 
Shivaliks, in November 1704. He went through what seems a very demanding period and 
travelling across the Punjab plains reached Dina, a small village in Faridkot area with only 
three companions. It was from here that the Guru wrote Zafarnamah in 1705. He sent it to 
Aurangzeb with Bhai Daya Singh and Bhai Dharam Singh who acted as his diplomats, to the 
area that is now known as Aurangabad. The author is clear that the epistle was written after he 
had heard the news of the execution of his two younger sons at Sirhind. The two elder sons he 
had witnessed lay down their lives in the battle of Chamkaur, which he records in the ZN. The 


Hikaitan were recorded much earlier and sent to the Emperor in the battle of Bhangani. There 
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is also a third obscure document called the Fatihnamah said to be a reply before or after the 


2 205 
Zafarnamah. 


5.11.6 Authenticity 


Shackle notes that ‘There are particularly striking parallels here between the Persian 
text of the Zafarnama which appears at the end of the Dasam Granth and passages in the Jap 


70 He also states that 


which is placed at its beginning, the opposite end of the Dasam Granth 
the Zafarnamah has the spirit of razm, or vir ras, and the Hikaitan are in the spirit of bazm or 
festive spirit that is parallel to shingar ras, like the Bachitra Natak and the Charitropakhian 
respectively.-”” There is controversy surrounding the Hikaitan part of the Zafarnamah, which 
has esoteric Sufi style of verse in reference to a variety of different drugs and alcohol, this 


composition is readily edited out of modern editions.” 


Early historical accounts in this thesis 
narrate that the Hikaitan was a part of the original letters sent to the Emperor. The style of the 
letter, the contents, and the use of Persian language and metaphors also adds weight to the 
authorship debate. In this regard Chirvani notes in his analysis of the Zafarnamah that: 
At times, the Guru uses Arabic loan words adopted in Persian to convey fundamental 
Koranic concepts, and at others, he draws mostly or solely on the Persian vocabulary 
of the Shah-Name?” 
Chirvani goes on to add that: 
The Guru’s motive must therefore be sought in the purpose of the epistle. It was 


addressed to the emperor, in Persian “King of Kings,” Shahenshah or Shahenshah, 
which made the Shah-Name tone particularly appropriate.”'° 


°° Piara Singh Padam, Dasam Granth Darshan, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 1998), pp. 207-208. 
°° ©. Shackle, ‘The Zafarnama’, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, No. 1&2, (2008), pp. 164. 
°°7 Thid., p. 165. 
°°8 Ran Singh, Dasam Granth Niranay, (Patiala: Panch Khalsa Divan, 1919), p. 122. 
2 Melikian-Chirvani Assadullah Souren, ‘The Shah-Name Echoes in Sikh Poetry and the Origins of the 
Nihangs * Name,’ vol. 16, Bulletin of the Asia Institute, Michagan, USA, (2002), p. 2. 
Ibid. p. 3. 
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Hagiographic accounts by Kuir Singh and Sukha Singh, given in Chapter Three of this thesis, 
state the Guru was versed in Persian language and culture. The contents of the Zafarnamah, 
historical evidence in the form of official letters, and extant manuscripts, suggest that the 


author was the Tenth Guru. 


5.12 The Apocrypha Compositions 


There are several apocrypha compositions in the Patna, Ayodhya, Sangrur, and 
Aurangabad manuscripts. The compositions are Ugradanti, Sukhmana, Var Malkauns ki, 
Bhagauti Astrotra, Indra Kavach, Gobind Gita and Asd/Sorathi. With the smaller Majh 
composition and Asphotak Kabitt, this is a total of ten compositions outside the standard DG. 


211 : 
This count can be 


Most of the compositions were written in and around Anandpur Sahib. 
made from the comparison of manuscripts described in Chapter Four of this thesis. Sehgal 
also discusses the ‘apocrypha’ in the Takht Patna Sahib 1698 AD recension. She states that 
‘the extra compositions in the DG at Patna, include Sansahar Sukhmana, Ugradanti and the 
Gobind Gita, with a total of 2109 verses.’ During the course of her research she discovered a 
manuscript at the Central Public Library, Patiala, MS 605. It has the following heading: 
‘Ath Gita Granth athara adhiyat Mukh Patshahi Das jae 
She attributes the different amount of verses, due to the loss of scriptures of the Guru during 


213 


the battles.”~ Sehgal in her conclusion, deduces that all of the DG compositions are authored 


by the Tenth Guru, derived from the compelling evidence in the form of extant 


4. 214 
manuscripts. 


21! See Appendix 1: Table 6. 

*2 B. Sehgal, Gur Govind Singh unka Kavya, (Lucknow: Hindi Sahit Mandir, 1965), p. 112. This is the Gobind 
Gita, also a part of the 1698 AD, Patna recension. This heading records ‘the Gita the eighteenth chapter spoken 
by the Tenth Sovereign.’ 

“19 Thid., p. 113, for instance, she gives the example that the Akal Ustati is not complete. 

*!4 Thid., p. 366. 
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The apocrypha are often found in early eighteenth century liturgies and anthologies, 
one example is the Ugradanti bound with the Sau Sakhi which has a colophon of 1714 AD, at 
the Khalsa College Library. This was six years after the ascension of the Guru, so it is highly 
significant. The Sau Sakhi is a work that contains prophecy of future events and this is 
probably the reason the composition has been appended to it. Another anthology (MS 769) 
has a colophon of 1722 AD/1779 VS and contains a number of apocrypha compositions.”'° A 
later manuscript at SOAS from 1736 contains the Bhagauti Astrotra.’'® There are a number of 
printed anthologies that contain the apocrypha compositions. A good example is at the 
Punjabi University, Patiala, titled Dasam Patshah Gurii Granth.\’ Sehgal describes some of 
the Das Granthi volumes at the Guru Ram Das Library - in the Harimandir Sahib complex. 
The manuscripts ranged from 150 to 200 years old. An anthology had an internal colophon of 
1771 AD/1828 VS, containing DG and AG compositions. A more recent manuscript she refers 
to was from 1872 AD/1929 VS, containing the JS, CC, VSB/K and AK.”'® There are a number 
of standard prints which are seen that do not have any apocrypha composition within it, but 


contain many important compositions from the DG.”"” 


*I5 See Appendix 1: Table 8. 

*16 See London: SOAS, MS 44469, f 318. This Sikh prayer anthology has compositions from both the AG and 
DG, and has a colophon of 1736 AD. 

"7 Guru Gobind Singh, Das Granthi, Patiala: Punjabi University, MSS 180040, (1952): CA 1, Devi jit ki Ustat 
17, Ugradanti 25, Prem Katha 27, Svaiya KA 35, Svaiya Katha 42, RA (Maha Mohani) 53, Astotar Sri Bhagauti 
jika 63, Devi Su Ustati CC 70, CCUB 85, SNM 88, Ustat Mahakal ki 96, Akal Ustati 106, Bachitra Natak 119, 
GP, CP 121-138, CC 146, VSBJK 150. Also see 115596. Appendix 1: Table 8. 

*I8 B. Sehgal, Gur Govind Singh unka Kavyd, (Lucknow: Hindi Sahit Mandir, 1965), p. 112, the exact colophon 
records: Sanmat 1929 jeth sudit panchame su is pricsha ki pothi likh dena rikhi singh sevak guru china. MS 
1177. Ibid., the manuscript records ‘Sufut chhand’ for the AK. 

*!9 This is an anthology usually consisting of JS, Akal Ustati, Bachitra Natak, GP, and Amrit Svaiye, or other DG 
compositions. There is an early printed edition from Das Granthi, Lahore, (1880) containing: JS, AU, BN, 
CCUB, CC, VSBJK and GP. Also see Das Granthi, (Lahore: Chirag Din va Siraj din Kutab Press, 1891). It 
contains the JS, SH, AU, BN, CC, CCUB, VSBJK, GP, and KM. It also has illustrations of the Guru with Akalis, 
and the Devi before the beginning of some of the compositions. 
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5.12.1 Ugradantt 


The work of the Court-poets’ characterise themselves by the theme of the 7isara 
Panth, the third way, which is explicitly mentioned in the Ugradanti. We find this leitmotiv 
occurring in the works of Bhai Gurdas II, Kesar Singh, Kuir Singh, and Bhai Mani Singh. 
When this theme occurs either passages that replicate the apocrypha are produced, or the 
apocrypha are quoted. The end of the Var Bhagauti by Bhai Gurdas II sounds almost identical 
to the end of the Ugradanti.”*° This would suggest that Bhai Gurdas Singh had read the 
Ugradanti and had based his own writing on it. It is appended to manuscripts of the Varan of 
Bhai Gurda, the contemporary of Guru Arjan Dev and Guru Hargobind.*”' The Var refers to a 
gathering of the sangat, the involvement of Devi and the creation of the Khande ki pahul 
ceremony. Bhai Gurdas reflects the events of the first initiation, where Guru Gobind Singh 


°22 Another definition 


took initiation into the new Khalsa after giving the same to his disciples. 
of the Khalsa is in a short segment of the Sarabloh Granth, which is an account of an avatar 
named Sarabloh (‘All-Steel’) who manifested in Satiyug to defeat the demons.””? Two small 
sections of this text give brief accounts of the significance of the Khalsa, which has symbolic 
meaning to the whole story, but is beyond the scope of this thesis to discuss it. 7" 

In other works the passages are usually quoted in relation to the Chandi episode, for 


example Sukha Singh writes that the Guru composed the charitras of the Devi in Bhakha 


(Verse 120). In verses 123 to 130 it reads very much like portions of the VSBJK, CCUB, CC, 


20 Bhai Gurdas Singh Il, Var Bhagauti ki, verses 41:28:1 —10. Piara Singh Padam, Gurii Gobind Singh ji de 
Darbari Ratan, (Patiala: the author, 1976), p. 189, lists him as a Court-poet. 

2! Bhai Vir Singh, ed., Varan Bhai Gurdas Satik, 10th edition, (Amritsar: Khalsa Samachar, 1984), pp. 636-50. 
Bhai Vir Singh had a Sarabloh Granth bound with the Var Bhagauti of the second Gurdas. This manuscript had 
a colophon of 1698 AD/1755 VS at its commencement and 1700 AD colophon for the Var. Bhai Vir Singh argued 
that it is a later nineteenth century production, see Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, pp. 5000-5001. 

°°? Bhai Vir Singh, Vardn Bhai Gurdas, pp. 636-7. The last line is used as the refrain for the whole poem. 

23 Svami Harinam Das Udasin, Sampiiran Satik Sri Sarabloh Granth Sahib ji, 2nd ed. 3 vols. np., Buddha Dal, 
n.d. 

°°4 These two sections are often extracted separately: see for example Svami Harinam Das Udasin, ‘Khalsa 
Prakash’ Shri Sarabloh Granth vichon, 2nd edition n.p., Buddha Dal, n.d. 
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and Ugradanti. 2° Kesar Singh quotes heavily from the beginning of the Ugradanti, and from 


the penultimate and last quotation of the Ugradanti, which he utilises to position the Khalsa 


226 7 


as the third way. He states that the Panth was started by a favour (Var) from the Devi.” 
Within the Ugradanti there are references to the rise of the Khalsa Panth, as the third way. 
The defeat of the invading Turaks by the stalwart blue clothed Singhs, as well as references to 
the Khalsa salutation as the proclamation of the victory of the Lord. The Ugradanti narrates 
the repetition of the Va@higuri mantra, and the Tenth Guru’s pleas to the feminine-Divine.””* 

Narotam writing in 1877 argues that the apocrypha and Sarabloh Granth was written 
by Sukha Singh of Patna Sahib, and is not in other recensions. However, other early 
manuscripts narrated in this thesis like the Sangrur recension that is no longer extant, as well 
as the Aurangabad recension, contain the apocrypha. History also records that the 
compositions in question were also in the recension by Akali Baba Dip Singh. Narotam 
contradicts himself when he writes the Ugradant? is a part of the Sikh canon.”” 

There is a complete translation of Ugradanti by Kanwal published in 2002 that has 
also been referred to. There is also an extract of the Ugradanti written by Harkrishan Singh, 
in the Sikh Review in 1960. Recently there has been a publication by Ami Shah in 2008. 
Unfortunately due to the number of errors in the translation, I have refrained from using it.7*° 
The translations that follow other than the Ugradanti are new. In an unpublished dissertation 
by Deol he very briefly discusses the apocrypha Ugradaniti in relation to the Khalsa, as he 
25 Sukha Singh, Gurbilds Patashahi 10, ed. G. K. Jaggi, (Patiala: Bhasha Vibhag, 2000), p. 244. 
°°6 Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Bhdi Kesar Singh Chhibbar krit Bansavalinama Dasi Patashahii kd, ed. Rai Jasbir 
Singh, (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2001), p. 173, verse 405. 

*7 Thid., in verses 406-416, 418-28, 437-447, and 460-470. 

°28 See Appendix 2: Translation 21. 

2° Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, Sri Gurmat Niranai Sagar, n.p., (1877), p. 346. 

230 Ami Shah, ‘Ugradanti and the rise of the Tisar Panth’, Journal of Punjab Studies, Vol. 15, No. 1&2, (2008), 
pp. 181-199. This is recorded by Mann as the first translation of this composition, the version by Harkrishan 


Singh was actually the first. See Harkrishan Singh, trans., ‘Ugradanti: Guru Gobind Singh’s Adoration of Divine 
Mother’. Sikh Review, 8(8), Calcutta, (1960), pp. 8-13. 
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narrates the Court of the Guru within a wider cultural view and concludes that the Rajput 
warrior traditions had a large influence on the Sikh tradition.”*' In my research I have not 
found any publications except one commentary on Sansahar Sukhmana in Gurmukhi. This 
has long been out of print and I was unable to obtain a copy. I have translated Sansahar 
Sukhmanda but not included it due to the length and content, as it is similar to the verses in the 
AG. Although in verses three and four the author narrates the darkness of Kaliyug much like 
in the Nihkalanki Avatar, and in verse seven he uses the symbolism of the Mother God like 
the rest of the DG compositions. 

The standardisation report records that a copy of the DG was kept with the Buddha 
Dal and contained the apocrypha. Nowadays the apocrypha are also printed in the Buddha Dal 
liturgies, as well as those of the Namdharis. The Namdharis employ the apocrypha when they 
perform the havan — fire offering. It is important to keep in mind the compositions all start 
with an invocation that clearly states that the Tenth Guru has spoken it (Sri Mukhvak Patisahi 
10). °° It must also be noted that a number of compositions contain the name of the Guru, 


Gobind. 


5.12.2 Var Bhagautt ji ki 


The composition Var Bhagauti ju ki sets the apocalyptic scene of war, a feature of the 
Nihkalankt Avatar, Var Sri Bhagauti ji kt and other DG works. The Divine-Sword, Bhagauti, 
is a key component of this piece.” The injunction surrounding Kesh is mentioned as well as 
the mention of a Brahmin. This seems to be related to the incident of the Devi and the havan. 


Sikh hagiographies record that one priest ran away. The Guru’s name is also mentioned. This 


°3! Jeevan Deol, Sikh Discourses of Sovereignity in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, (unpublished PhD, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University, 2000.) 

°32 See Appendix 3: Photograph 11, Photograph 39. See Appendix 2: Translation 21. 

°33 See Appendix 2: Translation 18. See Appendix 3: Photograph 23. See Appendix 1: Table 8. 
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composition is also prophetic and seems to talk about the Guru as descending to save those in 
Kaliyug. It has a thematic link and style and content to the Nihkalanki composition in the 


CA 234 


5.12.3 Bhagauti Astotra 


In Bhagauti Astotra the focus of the Guru is the Divine-Sword, who he praises, we 
have the mention of the Guru’s name like in the Ugradanti.**> The various names of weapons 
are mentioned throughout. This composition is a part of the invocation in the Krishndavatar in 
some manuscripts - known as Sri Sahib ji ki Ustati. This composition is said to have been 
repeated by the Guru before the first Khalsa initiation in 1699. An extant manuscript at SOAS 
seems to have a complete Bhagauti Astotra compared to standard version.”*° We find the nom 


de plume Shah Gobind in this composition. 


5.12.4 Rag Asa and Sorathi 


The importance of translation 22 and 23 to the history of the Khalsa Panth cannot be 
overstated. The injunctions to keep Kesh, the five Singhs, offering of ones life, and the 
chhatri ideal as Saint-Soldier are laid out by the Guru very clearly. The pen-names Nanak and 


*37 Another important composition, Nishdn-i 


Gobind are included in the same composition. 
Sikhi, contains references to the K’s, see translation 17. We find this composition readily sung 
in kirtan. Piara Singh Padam claims that it was written in Persian, and on a lose leaf in the 
Sangrur manuscript. Pandit Narain Singh also added this small composition into his Punjabi 
translation of the DG. 

°34 See Appendix 3: Photograph 15, 16, 17. 

°35 See Appendix 3: Photograph 19, 20. Appendix 2: Translation 20. 

°36 See London: SOAS, MS 44469, f- 318. This Sikh prayer anthology has compositions from both the AG and 


DG, and has a colophon of 1736 AD. 
°37 See Appendix 2: Translation 22 and 23. Appendix 3: Photograph 13, 14. 
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5.12.5 Summary 


From the analysis of the compositions in the DG we can clearly see that it is 
homogeneous. The invocations to Akal Purakh and leitmotivs of the Divine-Sword 
(Bhagautt), dharam yudh, the stories of devas and princes, and their sacrifices run through it. 
The Japu Sahib and Akal Ustati are very similar and have references to Bhagauti within them. 
They serve as invocatory pieces to the DG, after which follows the Bachitra Natak with the 
author saluting the Divine-Sword, and narrating that he will compose the Chandi episodes, 
followed by those of Vishnu, Brahma and Rudra. The Tenth Guru also points to his location 
as Anandpur Sahib, Paonta, and valleys that are associated with him. The Bachitra Natak 
accounts for the largest portion of the DG and records the pen-names Ram and Shyam that are 
employed by the Guru as his chhap. It is clear who the author is from the titles to the 
compositions. The theme of the Divine-Sword is a part of the Shastra Nam Mala and the 
Charitropakhian, which was formed from the didactic tales used to teach princes how to rule. 
We have also established that the Zafarnadmah and Hikditan are letters that were sent to 
Emperor Aurangzeb by Guru Gobind Singh. 

In the Chaubis Avatar completed by the Guru in 1698 AD the pen name Gobind Das is 
also employed (verse 864). In the closing verses of Ugradanti (stanzas six), Var Bhagauti ki 
(verse six), Var Malkauns (verse eight), we find the pen-name Gobind.*** In the final verses 
of Rag Asda and Rag Sorath, and Bhagauti Astotra we find the name Gobind respectively. The 
date of the manuscript containing the apocrypha is 1698 AD. This implies that the 
compositions with the pen-name Gobind were probably written during 1696-1698 AD. We 


also find the pen name Gobind in the Sarabloh Granth that was commenced after 1698 AD, 


a Ugradanti, verse 6: tabai das gobind ka man patijai. tuhin as puran jagat gur bhavani. iti sri gobind singh 


viracite srt bhagavati chhand khasataman samadpatanm sat subham sat.6. 
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according to extant manuscripts of the same. This clarifies that the compositions of the 


°° The soteriological place of 


apocrypha are likely to have been authored by the Tenth Guru. 
the Khalsa, as discussed earlier in this thesis is narrated in the DG, in the Khalsa Mahima and 
33 Svaiye. This is a recurring theme in the extracts of the apocrypha translated earlier. This 
new worldview was utilised in eighteenth/nineteenth century accounts, having been based on 
a previous set of discourses probably from the time of the Guru, from the Court. 

This definition of the Khalsa has similarities with other early Court productions such 
as the Sarabloh Granth and of course the compositions in the DG. It is important to note that 
the early rahitname claim they were said by the Guru in the Court, like in one example 
recorded by Bhai Nand Lal. In these types of compositions we find references to the Guru 
referring to his name just like in the apocrypha compositions. More importantly the 
definitions in the DG, Sarabloh Granth, rahitname and apocrypha has many consistent 
leitmotivs, such as the soteriological place of the Khalsa, 7isar Panth, a chhatri ideal, and a 
new world-view to oppose the invading Turaks. If the invaders could be overcome, this would 
surely lead to the Khalsa’s inevitable destiny to rule. The apocrypha employ the same 
leitmotivs as the other major eighteenth century definitions of the Khalsa attributed to Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

The early date of the Zankhanama and the apocrypha compositions indicates clearly 
that the main aspects of the Khalsa discourse were constructed far earlier than has been 


240 
d. 


suggeste In the compositions two key notions intrinsic to the eighteenth century Khalsa 


°3° See Appendix 1: Table 6. 

*49 7 have relied on one of the earliest copies of this at Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, ms. 770, f, 36a. 
This was discovered by Jeevan Deol (2001), and is from 1718-19 AD/1775 VS. Before the discovery of the 
manuscript the Tankhanama was generally believed to be a late eighteenth or nineteenth century production. 
See; W. H. McLeod, Who is a Sikh?, p. 37; W. H. McLeod, ‘The problem of the Panjabi rahitnamas’, in S.N. 
Mukherjee, ed., India, History and Thought: Essays in Honour of A. L. Basham (Calcutta: Subarnarekha, 1982), 
p. 117. 
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were put forward: the Khalsa’s destiny to rule and the linked opposition to Turaks. McLeod 
has linked the second of these themes to ‘the pressure of contemporary circumstances, 
specifically the experience of warfare against enemies who increasingly were identified as 
Muslims.’~“' On the other hand, McLeod fails to mention that in the AG the use of the term 
Turak also occurs. He may have been unaware that the term Turak was actually utilised in 
many parts of India, and was a cultural term rather than a religious one.” The Khalsa 
emerges as the distinct ‘third path’ (7isar Panth). The expression of hostility to the Turaks is 
intrinsic to the creation of a community with its own unique discourse. In the chhatri world- 
view this discourse must include the exercise of political power and more importantly its 
definition of community. This was the reason the Tenth Guru wrote this DG, and other works. 
He wanted to inspire people to carry out dharam yudh, to defeat the dynasty of the Mughals in 
India. This natural antagonism to the Turaks and allied Hindus as the ‘other’, then by default 
constructs, the Khalsa as a political identity. This is a key leitmotiv of the apocrypha 
compositions especially the Ugradanti. This theme reverberates throughout the eighteenth 
century texts recording early Sikh history, as well as the rahitnamd attributed to Chaupa 
Singh and the Bansavalinama Dasa Patashahia ka of Kesar Singh. The apocrypha are readily 
employed to inject more fervour into the reader. This eventually led to campaigns of Banda 
Singh Bahadur, and the eventual creation of the Sikh Kingdom. The apocrypha and codes of 
conduct suggest that the Khalsa construction was as a closed military and cultural system that 
excluded others. Writing in 1794, John Griffiths claims that ‘To initiate Mahommedans into 


their mysteries, they prepare a Dish of Hog’s legs which the Converts are obliged to partake 


*41 WH. McLeod, Who is a Sikh? The Problem of Sikh Identity, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989), p. 41. 
He notes that ‘Faithfully reflecting attitudes developed during the eighteenth century and possibly earlier, the 
more outspoken of the rahit-namas identify the Muslim as the enemy and record injunctions which express this 
conviction’, Ibid., p. 50. 

*” Richard King, Orientalism and Religion: Postcolonial Theory, India and 'the Mystic East’. (Florence, KY, 
USA: Routledge, 1999), p. 99. 
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of previous to admission’*“’ Through this self-created hostility the Sikhs gained political 
power at the end of the century.** 

There is a clear continuous theme of Bhagauti in the DG and the purpose to inspire 
righteous war is stated repeatedly by the author.” Giani Teja Singh Nirmala in 1931 presents 
this view in his book the Mission of the Tenth Guru. He quotes heavily from the DG in 
demonstrating that the contents are solely related to war. In the Sikh tradition the value of the 
scripture is the ras that it conveys. Some scholars argue that the DG and AG are opposed, and 
they are correct, the essence of both scriptures is different but only because they serve 
different purposes. The selection of the goddess of War, Durga, by the Guru was to arouse the 
heroic spirit of the Indian populace against the Turaks. The Guru was not a worshipper of the 
goddess. Careful reading of the hagiographies and the DG clarify this matter, as he invokes 
God as the Divine-Sword repeatedly, and then narrates the tales of the goddess, as the power 
of God (Shakti) - the Sword in action. This same sword is related to the Khalsa initiation 
which has obvious warrior ideals. The first twenty-seven verses of the Rosary of the Names of 
Weapons, is to the sword.*”° This is not foreign to other traditions, as we find the Dhul’figar 


of Imam Ali, the Excalibur of King Arthur, the sword in the Knighthood ceremony, as well as 


its veneration by the Knights Templar. 


83 «Mr. Griffith to Mr. Adamson, Bombay (dated 17th February 1794) containing Information respecting the 
Characters of the Inhabitants, on the Banks of the Indus’, London: India Office Library Home Miscellaneous 
H/456B, f. 675. 

*4 Tn 1780 Antoine Polier narrates: ‘A Siek, who in the chase shall have slain a wild hog, is frequently known to 
compel the first Mohammedan he meets to carry to his home the body of the animal; and, on being initiated into 
the rites of their religion, the Sieks will sometimes require [a] Mohammedan convert to bind on his arm the tusk 
of a bore [sic], that by this act of national impurity he may more avowedly testify a renunciation and contempt of 
his former faith’, Ganda Singh, Early European Accounts of the Sikhs, p. 68. 

4 See Appendix 1: Table 8. 

*4© Guru Gobind Singh, Shastra Nam Maid, DG, p. 717. 
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6 CONCLUSION 


I commenced this research due to the scarce amount of material available on Guru Gobind 
Singh’s scripture in English. After reviewing the literature in Punjabi and Hindi, I discovered 
that there was a lack of information about the textual history, as most of the publications were 
about the theme and language of the DG. Its history is narrated in some works written in the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth century, which allows its textual history to be examined. To 
study the history of the text is essential, as well a pragmatic solution to avoid being embroiled 


in the current polemic about the authorship. 


6.1 The History and Status of the DG 


In the introduction I discussed the brief history of Indian scripture and the tradition of 
bani. From the hagiographic accounts narrated and the verses preserved in the AG, it is clear 
that successive Gurus kept a Court, may have written bani, and employed bards. This was a 
tradition that was inherited by the Tenth Guru. The earlier Gurus may have been familiar with 
martial traditions but these were definitely formalized by the Sixth Guru. This we can 
conclude with a great sense of certainty. In Chapter One we discussed how the title employed 
by the Fifth Guru in the AG, was Sri Mukhvak. Incidentally the tradition of sacrifice started 
with the Fifth Guru, and there are obvious parallels with the Tenth Guru. The Sixth Guru 
continues on with this tradition of sacrifice by creating the throne and army of the Timeless 
Being, symbolising Raj-yoga. The bards and writers from Guru Arjan Dev who wrote ballads 
and panegyrics then continued onto the Sixth Guru, to the Ninth and finally the Tenth Guru. 
Works on medicines and sexual texts were not a taboo, as they were considered a natural part 
of life. This is primarily linked to the concept of miri-piri which existed before the creation of 


the DG. This concept is related to the DG and is a continuation of the dhddi tradition of the 
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Sixth Guru. Introduced for the first time in this thesis was the account of Sohan Singh of 1718 
about the DG. This and other traditional accounts clearly link the Sixth Guru with Tenth 
Guru. We can be certain that the Tenth Guru wrote scripture, as this is recorded in Sikh 
history. According to the Guru, the avatars were sent by Akal Purakh to carry out dharam 
yudh, in addition the DG positions the Khalsa in Indian cosmology. 

As parts of the DG are employed in liturgy we can also be sure that it had canonical 
status. A mixture of AG/DG compositions are readily employed in most Sikh liturgy, rituals, 
and ceremonies. From the evidence presented in this thesis it is clear that Mukhvak means the 
same as the word bani, so then the whole of the DG is Gurbdni. Hence, why its compositions 
form part of the Nitnem of the Sikhs and are read during the Khalsa initiation. This can also be 
deduced from other practices like the Airtan tradition, the names of the Granths, with the word 
Adi being used to separate the first Granth from the second, the invocations, and its presence 
in prescriptive works on Sikh rahit. If we include the other information presented in this 
thesis in conjunction with this examination of the Sikh canon, then the placement of the DG 
becomes clearer. The AG contains many allusions to mythology, and it seems that a 
secondary purpose of the DG was as a reference for this. The current debate about the DG is 
mainly based on comparing the theology of the AG to the DG, and is concerned whether the 
Guru could have written racy stories and mythology. Generally, the opponants consider the 
theology of the AG to be nirgun bhakti and the DG compositions as sargun bhakti. However, 
this argument is far too simplistic, as it is impossible to define the theology of two large 
scriptures with variegated themes. 

In terms of themes the DG encompasses four distinct areas of life, which are dharam, 
arth, kam, and mokh. This is theme that is also found throughout the AG. If we link this 


information to manuscripts examined in chapter four of this thesis, we have seen that in the 
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AG-DG recension attributed to Bhai Mani Singh it was rightly recompiled by him to reflect 
this, as well as having the recompiled Bachitra Natak in one section. The AG portion also 
contains the writing of the Bhagats’ and the Court-poets, which has been collated in one 
section in this volume, while the whole of the DG remains in one portion. More importantly, 
in this recension the DG comes towards the end in the chapter of the Tenth Guru. This 
confirms that according to Bhai Mani Singh, the famous scholar and official of Guru Gobind 
Singh, all of the DG was written by one author and was considered Gurbani. With the extant 
manuscript and historical sources narrating its creation by Bhai Mani Singh, the evidence is 
compelling. 

The AG contains the writings of Bhatts’ (Court-poets) and Bhagats’, therefore even if 
the DG does contain the writings of bards associated with the Guru, which is highly unlikely 
based on this evidence presented herein, it would make no difference to its status in Sikh 
theology. If Ram and Shyam were two poets from the Court, we would probably know 
something about them like we do about the Bhatts and Bhagats, and they must have been 
extremely important members of the Court to have their poetry bound with the Tenth Guru’s. 
Even the work of the great poet Bhai Nand Lal was not included in the DG. If we apply this 
argument to the pen-names in the AG, the Fifth Guru has written under the takallus Nanak, he 
also writes with the takallus of Kabir but the title is Mahalla 5, yet the attribution is clearly 
the Fifth Guru. Likewise the Tenth Guru begins with the title the Tenth Sovereign, and even 
though he writes with different pen-names, the attribution of authorship is clear. If we were to 
argue that some portions of the DG were written by Court-poets it does not mean that it is 
kachi bani. As the Bhatts and Bhagats have also contributed to the AG, and if we consider the 
Charitropakhyan as a didactic scripture it would mean that it is not kachi bani. The Guru’s 


instruction to the Sikhs was that the DG should not be mixed with the AG, as recorded by 
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Kesar Singh Chhibbar (1769), was because the themes of both Granths were different and not 
because it was kachi bani. 

Furthermore, the status of the DG in the Sikh canon is clarified by the textual history 
set out in chapter three of this thesis. The secondary scripture was on near equal status with 
the AG in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the only difference being that the AG 
received the Gurgaddi (Guruship). During the Singh Sabha movement, there were attempts by 
some radical groups to sideline and even edit the DG due to its mythological relation to 
‘Hinduism’, under the pretext that the majority of it was false bani. Eventually this resulted in 
a change in how the scripture was percieved, as well as leading it to be sidelined and removed 
from ceremonial enthronement in the Punjab. Nonetheless, the DG is still canonical in 
traditional and neo-Sikh accounts even though there has been a change in the cermonial 
placement of the DG. Early primary sources of Sikh history clearly view the DG as the 
secondary scripture, probably due to early historians believing it to be an authentic work of 
the Tenth Guru. The dual enthronement of the AG-DG it still found at the two Takhts outside 
of the Punjab and still takes place in traditional institutions in the Punjab. It is clear from 
Singh Sabha accounts and the standardisation report that the DG was previously ceremonially 
enthroned at the Akal Takth Sahib. 

A brief introduction of artefacts related to the history of the Tenth Guru in this thesis, 
shows clearly how the compositions of the DG were inscribed on them. The primary use was 
for protection in battles, which the Guru and Sikhs were to fight in. The Chardind armour is 
decorated with the Gurbani of Akal Ustati being employed as an amulet on the breastplate. 
We learn from the apocrypha composition Rag Sorathi that “The word of the Guru is your 
armour’, and surely for Sikh warriors when the armour carries the word of the Guru it would 


strengthen the resolve of the wearer. The DG composition Shastra Nam Mala explicity turns a 
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list of weapons into wordplay for the reader, various weapons are recounted, and this includes 
the Kirpan, Khanda, Kharag all representing different forms of the sword, and the Tupak 
(Gun), 7ir (arrow) and also the armour or Kavach. It clearly continues from the earlier Akal 
Ustati invocation of protections to the All-Steel, which is also a feature of the Chaupai Sahib. 
The Charaind plate is inscribed with passages of the DG on it, including the JS and AU. The 
Brereton plate recorded the details of Guru Gobind Singh’s broad Sword, by the 
commissioner of Ludhiana in the British Raj. It has also has the invocation of the AU 


inscribed on it. Many other examples of this type of epigraphic evidence exist. 


6.2. The Influence of the Panch Khalsa Divan on Previous Research 


In Chapter One from the literature review it was established that there have been a 
number of language based studies of the DG. On the whole Hindi scholars based outside of 
the Punjab believe the DG is the work of the Tenth Guru, but they have written little in 
regards to the texual formation of the volume. By examining the textual history I was able to 
avoid the rhetorics and polemics currently clouding the subject. I was also able to bring new 
primary sources into the arena of discussion particularly in chapter three and four of this 
thesis. The new sources include the Das Gur Katha, Prahlad Singh Rahitnama, Gurbildas 
Patshahi Dasvin Sukha Singh, Bhagat Ratnavali, Sau Sakhi, Prem Sumarag Granth, as well 
as a number of new DG manuscripts. 

From my literature review I concluded that the authorship debate originated from 
Cunningham, and passed to Trumpp, and Macauliffe, and then influenced later Singh Sabha 
publications. This thesis and antithesis can be narrowed down to the studies of Ran Singh, and 
Bishan Singh. There are major weaknesses in employing the arguments of Ran Singh, as 
many scholars have done, as 1) his work is very brief, just one hundred small pages, 2) he 


does not provide any evidence or references for his conclusions. Ran Singh and his father 
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were key leaders of Panch Khalsa Divan a breakaway movement of the Singh Sabha, and 
were later excommunicated from the Sikh Panth due to editing of Sikh scriptures. Jaggi fails 
to mention this, and more importantly overlooks other publications, like Sampuran Singh, 
written at the same time that openly challenge the assertions made by Ran Singh. Studies that 
counter the debate about authorship of the DG are sparsely mentioned by scholars. Infact, the 
studies of Jaggi and Loehlin utilises the simplest account of Cunningham, without question. 
As Punjabi became more dominant in literature and traditional schools gave way to 
secular education, the interest in Braj declined to such an extent that it was no longer 
understood very well by Punjabi Sikhs. This led to the further decline of the DG and resulted 
in poor translations of it. Other historical texts were also written in Braj so there was a poor 
understanding of them due to the philological skill required. This resulted in a number of 
historical myths being created to satisfy the new Singh Sabha movement. History had to be 
recorded again and an explicit example is Gian Singh having to rewrite his work famous work 
Sri Gur Panth Prakash from Braj poetry into Punjabi prose. This resuled in texts written in 


poetry were taken literally, which was a grave error. 


6.3 The Editing of Sikh Scripture 


In Chapter Two after examining original handwritten manuscripts and other material, 
it was made clear that traditional accounts had been edited. As Sikhs were being labelled 
historically as Hindus by the new British colonialists, the Sikh scholars attempted to assert 
their own identity and naturally this included language. During and after the Singh Sabha 
movement to ‘detoxify’ Sikhism from Hinduism, and make it on par with rational 
representations of Christianity, scriptures were sidelined, edited, or retranslated. The 
references to the DG in early Sikh writings, including the traditionally canonical Sau Sakhi 


and the Gurbilds of the Sixth Guru (1718), show the importance of the scripture to early Sikh 
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chroniclers. To edit this out of history sentences have been split (padchhed) to disguise the 
original passage by scholars. Furthermore, many scholars have chosen to ignore certain 
episodes in Sikh history, like the Devi incident, or even edit them out at will. The same 
scholars also wanted to clear the AG of the work of the Bhagats’ and Court-poets’. This 
eventually led to the editing of liturgical compositions like the Chaupai Sahib, and the DG 
was incrementally removed from the established practice of installing it alongside the AG. 
The theme of all the aforementioned compositions is the Sargun form of devotion which the 
reformists rejected as ‘Hindu’. As we have seen the Devi incident was simply erased out of 
prints of early eighteenth and even nineteenth century works. Due to its link with the Khalsa 
initiation and moreover the scripture of DG, the incident of the Devi and its link to the 
‘apocrypha’ was an embarrassment for the Singh Sabha. Unfortunately this paradigm of the 
Singh Sabha has continued into academia. Surinder Singh Kohli edited the PhD of Batish 
containing the references to the Charitropakhyan; this example was brought to light in this 


thesis. 


6.4 The Textual History and Manuscripts of the DG 


The first edition of the DG developed in the following order with, Chaupa Singh 
recording the in 1677 the Japu Sahib, Akal Ustati, 33 Svaiye, were said by the Tenth Guru 
followed by Bachitra Natak (CA, KA, RA, BA, CCUB, CC,), Shastra Nam Mala, Var Sri 
Bhagauti ji ki, Charitropakhyan and Hikaitan, by 1696. The Chaupa Singh Rahitnama 
employs the word bhog in relation to the completion of the Charitropakhyan, which at that 
time was the end of the DG. The Guru chose this day to correlate with the full moon 
(puranmashi). This was the same day that Guru Arjan Dev installed the AG at the Harimandir 
Sahib. The history of the Chaupa Singh rahitnama being written in the Court and edited by 


the Tenth Guru, adds further weight to the authorship of the DG being the Tenth Guru. 
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With strong tradition backing the authorship of the DG, it is clear that the authorship 
debate is essentially due to negative interpretation of the contents. Furthermore, contemporary 
historical sources rely on compositions, leitmotivs, and verses unique to the DG. The early 
works of Chaupa Singh and the author of the Bijai Mukati claim that the Guru commenced his 
compositions at approximately sixteen years of age. The writer of Bijai Mukati states that 
Bhai Daya Singh recorded the autobiographical portions dictated by the Tenth Guru after the 
insistence of the Guru’s father, Guru Tegh Bahadur. Surely it cannot be a coincidence that 
two manuscripts are extant attributed to Bhai Daya Singh, one of which has been narrated in 
this research. We know who the Court-poets were from their pen-names, we do not find any 
Court poet in any early account called Shyam or Ram, which are the pen-names of the DG. 
The Guru uses a pen name as a form of humility, by not using Patashahi 10 repeatedly in the 
verses, only at the beginning. The chhap allows the poet to flow instead of using Gobind 
many times, or Nanak, thus the Guru employs Shyam, Ram. Infact to credit the poet genius of 
Hirdaya ‘Ram’ Bhalla, the Guru preserved the pen-name of as Ram in the passages of the DG 
that sound and read the same as the Haniiman Natak. In Indian poetry the use of a takhallus 
was so common that today large dictionaries of pseudonyms exist. This inference regarding 
pen names is confirmed by the account of Bhalla in 1776. The name Siam is present but not 
the name Shyam or Ram which are visibly different names. The Court poets’ literature and 
the Guru’s compositions are different, and attribution of authorship is clear from historical 
accounts, as well as the tributes to the Guru in the poets’ compositions, which is absent from 
the DG. Bhalla states only what the Guru’s compositions are and not the Court poet’s 
literature, which he could have easily mentioned. He kept to the theme of his work Mahima 


Prakash (The Display of Praise), to praise the deeds of the Guru. 
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In the Sikh tradition the life of the Guru is intimately linked to each composition and 
history records when each one was said or started in the eighteenth century sources. For 
example the 33 Svaie are quoted in reference to the first Khalsa initation ceremony and the 
Khalsa Mahima in relation to feeding the Khalsa over the Brahmins. There are some areas 
that are considered controversial, for instance the relationship between the Khalsa initiation 
and the Ugradanti and Devi episode that has led to the Ugradanti being rejected, when in 
actual fact this narrative shows the power of the Guru over the Devi. More importantly the 
Devi is symbolised by the Sword by Kankan, Bhai Mani Singh, Bhalla, and in the DG itself. 
More importantly DG is the incantation to the weapons as the ‘Akal Akal bani’ in the words 
of Kankan. Sarup Das Bhalla, narrates that the Guru says, ‘The true Guru explained I have put 
these into Bhakhd to make them simple.’ Verses stating the same are found throughout the 
DG - couplets explaining that this is going to be written into Bhakha. Sukha Singh also 
narrates that the Chandi compositions by the Tenth Guru are now incantations to the sacred 
weapons, first installed in the Sikh Panth by the Sixth Guru. He also states that a Pothi of 
Granths of recitations (path) was made. Bhai Mani Singh explains that the DG compositions 
are for war, knowledge, spirit, and deceptive techniques. The Panth was now formulated as a 
nation, and its main political treatise is the DG. This ¢isard Panth is further expanded on by 
the Guru in the Ugradanti, Kuir Singh, and Kesar Singh rely heavily upon this meta-narrative 
that begins in the Bachitra Natak to solidify the position of the Panth, in the wider view of the 
world. 

By the time of the first Khalsa initiation all the DG compositions had been written that 
were employed in the ritual and in the form of the Nitnem or Panj bania. The formulisation of 
the Khalsa initiation was the end of Brahmanic influence on the Sikh Panth, by defying the 


age-old rules of caste, bhaddar, and priestly hegemony. This was the main reason why the 
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Guru got rid of the institution of the masands. The new prescription of the five K’s was the 
chhatri ideal, the finalisation of this new innovation, was the feast for the Khalsa over 
Brahmins that is still recorded in the DG. It is still an established custom in the Panth to feed 
five Singhs, and give them new clothes. If we can rely on the words of Kuir Singh, the Guru 
inaugurated this tradition just after the creation of the Khalsa. 

In the next year compositions like the Krishndvatar were liturgical for the Holla 
Mohalla. At some point the Vidia Sagar was lost, but most of it was recovered and survives 
today. From my own examination which does not form a part of this thesis; the Vidia Sagar or 
Court-poets compositions when compared to the Guru’s work are different enough to 
subscribe authorship to them. In fact the DG stands out as completely unique including the 
pen names employed. After this period the Guru added the Chaubis Avatar into the DG. The 
manuscript evidence clearly shows that the Chaubis Avatar was added into the Granth at a 
later date, this is testified by both Kesar Singh and Kaushish. In the earlier manuscript it is 
incomplete. The major chapters of the DG, the Chaubis Avatar and Krishndavatar (are both 
parts of the Bachitra Natak), and Charitropakhyan have respective colophons of Paonta 1687, 
1688, 1688, Bibhaur Sahib 1696, Anandpur 1698. Most of the bani was written before the 
Khalsa was created, apart from the Ramdvatar which was last to be compiled. Another copy 
was made and sent to the Akal Takht Sahib with Bhai Mani Singh, as narrated by Seva Singh 
in 1800. The standardisation report also mentions it and this recension was kept there until the 
1940s until it was unceremoniously removed. This is now at Punjab University, Chandigarh, 
and was originally from Amritsar. It records the same date as the Chaubis Avatar, 14 June 
1698. As most of the manuscripts in Amritsar also had the same arrangement and order; and 
there are no apocrypha compositions within them, we can establish they are are from a 


common tree of descent (stemma). A short while after the Patna manuscript was completed 
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with more (apocrypha) compositions by the Guru and was sent to Patna Sahib. The Sangrur, 
Aurangabad, and Ayodhya manuscripts are stemmas of this manuscript. By 1698 most of the 
DG had been compiled apart from the Zafarnadmah, which was added in in 1705. Bhai Mani 
Singh later collected earlier manuscripts and reordered the structure of the DG and he would 
have employed the Akal Takht manuscript and the Anandpuri manuscripts. The standard DG 
is very similar to the Akal Takht version. He did not have access to the latest version, due to it 
being sent some distance away. 

From the examination of the history of the textual development we can safely 
conclude that it is most likely to have been written by Tenth Guru. Early chroniclers state that 
the Guru composed his own Granth and narrated when and where most of the compositions 
were written. The colophons within the DG and the references to ‘the Granth’ at the 
beginning and end of the scripture make this clear. The existence of early manuscripts of this 
period makes this a certain fact. From examining the various versions of the scripture we can 
see the development of the text and the ‘apocrypha’ over time. In my opinion after examining 
the evidence presented herein, the colophons with the record of locations within them, the 


verses, and the opening titles of the DG, make it clear that the author is Guru Gobind Singh. 


6.5 The Theory about the Compilation of the DG 


In Chapter Four of this thesis the theory about the compilation of the DG by Bhai 
Mani Singh was examined. It is clear that a theory of its compilation by Bhai Mani Singh has 
been formed and that no early texts support this view, other than Bhai Mani Singh combining 
both the AG and DG. The new hermeneutics of the Singh Sabha led to many views that were 
farfetched, or put together just to win arguments. The same scholars who wished to save 
Sikhs from the myths of the Indians were now creating their own. As discussed earlier, this 


may have been due to the inability of Sikh scholars to understand the historical texts, based on 
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new hermeneutical models. The lack of linguistic skill, as previously discussed, may have 
allowed the creation of new ‘myths’. Manuscript evidence shows that Bhai Mani Singh 
recompiled the DG so it had the Bachitra Natak in one chapter and the other compositions in 
thematic order. 

The controversies surrounding the DG lead to the theory of Bhai Mani Singh compiling 
the DG when in actual fact it was in one volume in the time of the Guru. In chapter three and 
four of this thesis I examined late seventeenth century extant DGs, as well as others created 
from this small number of original manuscripts. This theory would help to justify sidelining 
the scripture and editing it. An early narrative was employed to concoct that, in one of the 
final battles against the Mughals the Vidia Sagar Granth was lost. What was lost was noted in 
this account by Chhibbar but not what had survived like the AG and DG. During 1708 was 
the ascension of Guru Gobind Singh. The theory narrates that after this, the Sikhs and the 
Guru’s wife endeavoured to gather his compositions. Bhai Mani Singh had been instructed to 
do this. However, the letter of Bhai Mani Singh to Mata Sundari does not state that the Guru’s 
bani was being recompiled, nor does Kuir Singh, Bansavalinama, or Shahid Bilas. In fact the 
early accounts analysed in chapter three and four do not contain the theory. The theory of 
compilation finds its birth in the later narration by the Singh Sabha. 

In chapter four of this thesis he work of Giani Gian Singh was discussed, where he 
narrated the details about historical recensions of the DG. It was concluded that his account 
was limited but still useful, as many early manuscripts of the scripture are available for study 
now. This brought into question the work of Jaggi who had relied on this account of Gian 
Singh. This then set the need to open the discussion by examining new manuscripts of the 
DG. In this chapter the DG manuscript from 1696 AD, another from 1698 AD, and others with 


early features and colophons were examined. This showed that a number of manuscripts had 
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the Guru’s own signature pages on the colophons in all the major compositions. The redaction 
process as the scripture developed could be clearly seen, and a stemma of the transmission of 
manuscript was formed. This stemma showed how the standard version of the DG came to be. 
This brought into question the work of previous scholars as the account of Chhibbar, plus the 
extant AG-DG manuscript with the folios of the Guru within it, contradicts their theories. 

The manuscripts presented in this thesis will stimulate debate and interest in the 
subject. It is important to note that this work is not in the least definitive. I look forward to 
people presenting new sources and manuscripts that will enrich the study of the DG. This will 
make a refreshing change from most scholars employing Giani Gian Singh as their axis for 
their research! That was the method employed by Jaggi which was too narrow and 
constricted. Numerous manuscripts are available that can be analysed. Padam does this 
somewhat and introduces new manuscripts from the eighteenth century. A major weakness of 
Jaggi’s work is that he did not employ the Anandpuri manuscript in his analysis. He does not 
employ available anthologies that could have widened the conclusion of his research. All 
research has limitations, but I feel Jaggi’s work positions itself as a definitive answer. When 
there are abundant sources, this is clearly not the case. He does not even consider the 
possibility in his conclusion. Manuscript evidence proves Jaggi’s hypothesis is wrong; his 
limited examination of four manuscripts is not sufficient. He also has an expectation that the 
DG manuscripts should be uniform and fails to see that the compilation of the DG was an 
ongoing process, leading to different types of recensions. He does not take into account that 
the AG also underwent similar changes. 

Chhibbar narrating the creation of the DG by the Guru uses the word ‘play’ or 
‘mystery’. In Chhibbar’s view the Guru saw his own composition to be a play of the world - a 


Lila, hence it should not be mixed with the AG. Interestingly, Chhibbar clearly states that the 
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‘Two Granths are brothers and are the Guru’. He narrates that the AG received the ceremonial 
tilak. Chhibbar was born in the time of the Tenth Guru and was from an educated family who 
had a close association as officials in the Guru’s court. He was an official of the Guru’s wife 
and this clearly gives a lot of weight to his account. In my opinion after carefully reviewing 
the passage of Kuir Singh, who was one of the earlest Sikh chroniclers, he also alludes to the 
DG being present at the time of the Gurgaddi being passed to the Granth. Obviously the DG 
is not the Guru but it is highly likely that an early recension of it was present when the AG 
received Guruship. Hence, why it is still present at the place where this event took place, 
Takht Hazur Sahib. This may be why traditional Sikhs refer to the DG as Dasam Guri 
Granth Sahib and that in the Buddha Dal and Namdhari marydda, the Amrit Sanchar is only 
complete when both Granths are present. This is further corroborated by an oral account in 
tradition, that the Tenth Guru performed the complete exegesis (viakhia) of the DG at Takht 
Hazur Sahib. The praxis of Takht Hazur Sahib honours both the AG and DG, it also houses a 
significant number of extant manuscripts of the DG with early colophons. Both of which are 
still ceremonially kept in the main sanctuary. With the added testimony of Kesar Singh, the 
inference that the AG and DG were present in the final moments of the Tenth Guru looks 
likely to be fact. We also have the account of Macauliffe confirming that the praxis of Hazur 
Sahib is the most authentic. 

As the DG was already compiled, Bhai Mani Singh was ordered by the Guru’s wife to 
collect any handwritten pages of the Tenth Guru. The khds patre are mainly from Avatar 
compositions and Bhai Mani Singh recompiled the text and put all the Bachitra Natak 
together in one Granth. At some point a letter was sent to the Guru’s wife where the 
compositions that had the Guru’s handwriting were noted, however, until the original letter is 


found not much can be said about it. Bhai Mani Singh knowing the original purpose and order 
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of the DG recompiled it into the correct order, including the daskhat folios. The final 
evolution of DG was when it was mixed with AG by Bhai Mani Singh, he compiled the AG 
and DG into Guru order, and he took out the Bhagat bani which offended the Sikhs, who 
cursed him. This, according to tradition, led to him being cut limb to limb. This recension was 
taken to Dam Dama Sahib to have a Gurmattd to decide whether the AG and DG should stay 
in one volume. It was decided that if Sukha Singh and Mehtab Singh could kill Massa Rangar 
who was desecrating the Harimandir Singh, then it would. They achieved their objective and 
to this day the recension is kept in one volume and is extant. The DG was previously not 
bound with AG due to the content not being in tune with it, as it was a play or charitra in vir 
ras. Bhai Mani Singh commenced and completed the AG-DG recensions circa 1713-1720 AD. 
This recension was also at Hazur Sahib for some time, this is recorded by Kanh Singh Nabha 
and Akali Kaur Singh in 1932. Manuscripts were readily moved around to different Takhts 
and some prominent Sikhs produced copies for all the Takhts. 

We must note that Wilkins (1781), Malcolm (1812), Cunningham (1849), and Trumpp 
(1881) do not mention the modern theory of compilation. The failure of scholars to recognise 
when the DG was created is probably due to the name of the DG changing. In Sikh literature 
for the narrations of the Bachitra Natak we find Avatar Lila, for the Charitropakhian we find 
Charitra. In manuscripts we find the whole Granth termed the ‘Bachitra Natak Granth’, then 
the Dasaven Patshah da Granth. The Bachitra Natak itself was written in four separate parts 
so it also has more than one colophon within it. It records a total of three colophons and the 
‘Anandpuri’ manuscript clearly shows the development of this composition by its 
organisation. The additions would also explain why the name changed, just like the AG. 

There is a good probability that Bhai Mani Singh wrote more than one recension. The 


Sangrur recension with both AG and DG is another possibility. The Patna manuscript is also 
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said by locals to be written by Bhai Mani Singh, rather than Bhai Sukha Singh the theory 
created by Narotam. Sukha Singh a Granthi from the early to mid-nineteenth century is 
recorded by Narotam as creating the apocrypha compositions and a copy of the DG, as well as 
being the author of the Sarabloh Granth. As we have seen early manuscripts and anthologies 
the apocrypha compositions exist before his time, as well as manuscripts of the Sarabloh 
Granth. As Narotam was the teacher of Giani Gian Singh this is likely to have influenced 
him, and is later also recorded in the Mahan Kosh by Kanh Singh Nabha. 

What Bhai Mani Singh’s recompilation shows is that he obviously considered all of it 
to be Gurbani, as he compiled it with the rest of the Guru’s scripture in Guru order, and 
Bhagat bani. He took the Bhagat bani out of the Guru’s works, but not the ‘Court-poet works’ 
out of the DG, because in his eyes it was the Guru’s work. As a close attendant, scribe, and 
official of the Tenth Guru this is highly significant. The ‘Moti Bagh’ recension is structured 
identically to the recompiled DG version by Bhai Mani Singh. Other manuscripts like the 
‘Patna misal’, ‘Mata Sahib Devi’, are copies of the Bhai Mani Singh recension. A clear 
stemma can be established between the ‘Anandpuri’, ‘Bhai Mani Singh’, and ‘Mata Sahib 
Devi’ manuscripts. 

The other manuscripts like the Aurangabad and Dam Dama Sahib recensions are by 
prominent Sikhs like Bhai Daya Singh, Bhai Shia Singh, and Akali Baba Dip Singh. This 
shows that for Sikhs it was highly important to create more copies of the DG. The many 
extant copies available clearly indicate this. There is a possibility that there are many more 
manuscripts, and the stemma introduced in this thesis, shows that there is at least one 
manuscript that is unknown. Some recensions are probably lost forever like the Sangrur and 
Moti Bagh recension, due to Operation Bluestar, but thankfully we have the main details 


preserved. As little is known about the recension of Shia Singh, the Bhai Mani Singh 
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recension is paramount. The history and recension is so important that Jaggi states this is one 
of the only descriptions with an extant manuscript in Sikh history. 

The inclusion of the Zafarnamah would suggest that although most of the text of the 
DG was completed by 1696 AD, it was added in at a later point. More importantly this also 
shows that the Zafarnamah and Hikditan were written at two separate times. There are a 
number of manuscripts that do not record the Zafarnamah including the Akali Baba Dip 
Singh manuscript. This would suggest a date of before 1705, as the manuscript does not have 
a colophon. Clearly both compositions have been included in the DG, as both were letters 
during battle. 

It is clear from the colophons of manuscripts there is a direct manuscript transmission 
from the times of the Guru to when the standard was first created. I have not included all the 
manuscripts consulted. I would estimate I have examined about fifty manuscript copies in 
total. Out of this total the extant volumes containing the apocrypha compositions are some of 
the oldest DG manuscripts. They include some of the extant handwritten folios said to be by 
the Tenth Guru. There is a direct transmission from the 1696 AD volume to the 1698 AD 
volumes but most of the extant copies are based upon the first recension, the ‘Anandpuri’ 
recension. The third type reorganised by Bhai Mani Singh is without the apocrypha. I would 
argue here that the exclusion of the apocrypha was probably due to the location of Bhai Mani 
Singh, and the inability to get the original manuscripts that had been prepared by the Tenth 
Guru, which was the same problem the 1897 standardisation committee had, in the same 
location, Amritsar. The Patna recension has definite relations to the Aurangabad, and Sangrur 
manuscripts. In fact on examination, the artwork and archaic Gurmukhi of the Sangrur and 
Aurangabad manuscript are identical. Therefore, there is a clear stemma in the development 


of the DG. Some of the manuscripts also have a traceable history, both orally in tradition, and 
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in texts. This also gives a lot of weight to the argument. The new manuscripts in this thesis 
challenge the conclusions of Jaggi. The fact that there is another ‘Akal Takht’ manuscript at 
Punjab University (1698 AD), the ‘Anandpuri’ (1696 AD) recension, Ayodhya (1698 AD), 
‘Takht Patna’ (1698 AD) recension, as well as the ‘Bhai Daya Singh’ Aurangabad recension. 
They all have features that show they were written in the times of the Tenth Guru. In the 
Shahid Bilas and Gur Panth Prakash by Rattan Singh, both record Bhai Mani Singh being the 
custodian of the Akal Takht Sahib. The Patna misal has an identical copy in the Toshakhana 
at Takht Patna Sahib. Later on another recension the Patna misal DG was kept Prakash at the 
Akal Takht, circa 1765 AD. This practice continued until 1944, as from December 21 to 
December 25, on the occasion of the birthday celebrations of Guru Gobind Singh, there was 
an Akhand Path of the Dasam Granth at the Akal Takht by Jathedar Mohan Singh who was 
the current Jathedar of Akal Takht, as well as the President of the Shiromani Gurudwara 


Prabandhak Committee. 


6.6 The Standardisation Report 


At the end of Chapter Four of this thesis the standardisation report was examined. The 
recompilation of the DG by Bhai Mani Singh was overlooked in the 1897 AD standardisation, 
and the modern print of the DG is based on the ‘Anandpur’ versions of the scripture from the 
Guru’s Court. This early version of the DG does not include the compositions written later on 
and had already become popular, so much so that many copies had been made. This led to the 
exclusion of the ‘apocrypha’ from the standard text, as it was formed by tallying the copies 
against each other. Any edition that did not fit this tally was considered to be a later version, 
and the extra compositions within it as ‘apocrypha’. At this point the textual history of the DG 
was concluded. We can say with a great sense of certainty that the standard DG can be 


directly traced back to the original scripture written and compiled by the Tenth Guru. My 
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view is that a standard DG is an ideal, and surely to evaluate the early recensions against it is 
just a pointless task. Similarly the history of the AG has many questions regarding 
manuscripts and compilation. However, due to the neutral content it has never caused as much 
controversy. The idea of a standard is a result of the printing press. This brought with it a 
new ideal of a word perfect Granth, which was not the case with the original manuscripts. 
Some manuscripts contained more compositions but even if the order of compositions, 
invocations, and numbering, varied, the actual text was generally the same. As the work of the 
Guru was in progress the Bachitra Natak is found in various sections in the original volumes. 
Structurally in the Bhai Mani Singh the Bachitra Natak is located in one place, and the 
Charitropakhian, Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki, and Akal Ustati form a part of the continuation of the 
Gian Prabodh. The committee should have made this change but they based the order on the 
oldest versions that were a work in progress. Bhai Mani Singh’s recompiled version should be 
the basis of the modern day text. For some reason the Asphotak Kabitt was removed. 

The standardisation report coupled with other information is a useful record of the 
textual history of the DG. If the report were not written then understanding the textual history 
of the DG would be even more difficult. The recorded details and the process allow a 
researcher to trace the manuscripts of the DG back in time, to the time of the Gurus. This was 
one of the reasons I thought it necessary to include a section of the standardisation and the 
report commissioned. The late Akali Baba Santa Singh Nihang the story of the AG-DG 
compilation with Nihangs Sukha Singh and Mehtab Singh recorded in Harbans Singh (Dasam 
Granth Darpan) also turned out to be correct based on the historical accounts and manuscript 
evidence presented in this thesis. 

Recently Takht Hazur Sahib undertook another process of standardisation of the DG. 


The text on the whole is like the standardised DG of 1897 AD, with a few minor alterations, in 
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headings, orthography, and structure. On the whole the percentile difference is negligible. An 
expert team of traditional scholars from the Takht catalogued many of the extant manuscripts 
at Hazur Sahib, as well as all of India. From this extensive task, the standard was created. 
Unfortunately even though they looked at the oldest versions they made tallies as to what the 
text should read from the consensus between texts. In the discussion of the textual history of 
the DG an accurate account can only be made if we employ only the oldest scriptures for any 
future work. The lack of early manuscripts to form the standard is a major criticism of the 
1897 standardisation. It is clear the apocrypha find a place in most early recensions and 
historical accounts, therefore they cannot be dismissed as easily as they have been. This new 
edition is very much like the standard of 1897 AD. In the Japu Sahib two verses in this new 
volume have been split into Ardh Bhujang Prayat chhand. The 33 Svaiye paneygrics have 
been reduced to 32 leaving out the famous Jagat jot quatrain. The volume is /ayivar as all the 
Gurbani is joined, and each new heading or rubric is given in different colours, which we find 


in most handwritten manuscripts of the DG. 


6.7 The Compositions of the DG 


In Chapter Five I analysed the compositions of the volume and looked for common 
leitmotivs to see if the text was homogenous. This turned out to be quite simple as throughout 
it there are references to the Sword, martial scenes, dharam yudh, the Guru’s own name pen- 
name Patishahi 10, mukhvak and so on. Theological terms like Jk Oankar, Sikh, etc, and 
themes like the rejection of idolatory, meditation on the name (japu), and grace (prasddi) are 
found in all the works of the DG. However, the main purpose stated in the DG compositions 
is to inspire righteous war, which is stated by the author in the Granth. What complicated 
matters was the fact that there is no complete English translation of DG. There are three 


different translations by four independent authors, with all four encompassing the whole 
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standard text, apart from the apocrypha. There is also no adequate discussion of hermeneutics 
or contextualisation with history in any of these works. 

Chapter Five showed that the common theme throughout the DG is the invocations of 
weapons and the martial spirit. The author inspires the reader to appreciate the spectacle of 
war as the narrations, metre and rhyme scheme, full of alliteration and rhythm is set to martial 
movements and scences. In the Japu Sahib we find verses with the name of the Sword 
(Bhagavati), and Strike (Charpat), in the Akal Ustati we find the invocation to the A//-Steel, 
in the Bachitra Natak we find the invocation to the Sword and this is a leitmotiv throughout 
the DG. Giani Teja Singh Nirmala rightly argues this in his book the Mission of the Tenth 
Guru. He quotes heavily from the DG in regards to the contents being solely related to war. In 
most Indian scriptures the essence or ras is the value of the text. Reading is a ritual, an 


exercise to make you feel and think something. 


We must always bear this in mind when we read the interpretations of the DG that are 
generally based on linguistics and literal translations. Most authors readily miss the point of 
the volume, and the translations generally lose the vigour of the original passages. The 
authors also completely overlook the selection of the Goddess of War (Durga) by the Guru, 
employed to arouse the heroic spirit of the Indian populous against the Turaks. The Guru is 
not a worshipper of the Goddess, and time and time again he invokes God whose one attribute 
out of many (according to the DG) is the feminine Divine. He then narrates the tales of the 
Goddess, whose parallel is the Sword which symbolises the power of God (Shakti) in action. 
The relationships of each are based on the notion of non-duality that started with Guru Nanak. 
The scholars who are opponents against the authorship being the Tenth Guru also argue as 
their second point that the text is mythological and once again many compositions in the AG 


also contain references to Indian myths. They argue that the DG is Goddess worship but then 
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again the AG could be intepreted as Hari (Krishna) worship. However, the argument about the 
DG arises because of the secular nature about war, weapons, and the erotic elements related to 
the wiles of men and women. 

This theme is also a part of the apocrypha examined in chapter five. As the apocrypha 
compositions form a part of some of the earliest extant DG we cannot discount them. They are 
also very close in style to compositions found within the DG. With the multiple references to 
them in some of the earliest sources on Sikh history by famous Sikhs in the Court of the Tenth 
Guru and their recital in tradition we cannot simply discount them. The opinion of Tara Singh 
Narotam seems to have influenced many scholars. His dislike of the common language in 
some of the compositions is a strange position as he readily accepts Chandi di Var in the DG, 
which is in rural Punjabi. The apocrypha contain references to the Khalsa as the third path and 
the Guru employs the pen-name Gobind that is also found at the end of the Chaubis Avatar. 

The content of the apocrypha thematically matches the other compositions of the DG, 
but one noticeable difference is the use of the pen-name Gobind and Nanak. From the dates of 
the apocrypha manuscripts it is likely that they were uttered by the Guru prior to the first 
Khalsa ceremony, and then appended after the Chaubis Avatar had been bound in to 
recension. There is also a thematic relationship with the apocrypha and the newly formed 
Khalsa Panth. There is a chhatri ideal formulated in the apocrypha that realises some of the 
ideals within the DG, for example in Raga Asa: ‘It is my strict order you should keep Kesh 
and glisten like the form of a sword.’ If we take the inclusion of the Guru’s name as an 
indication of his authorship, then it would follow that he considers that he experienced rebirth 
on taking the Khalsa initiation. This also explains the use of the name Nanak by the author, to 
confirm the new institution of the Khalsa Panth, by illustrating in bani that the Tenth Guru 


and Nanak are inseparable in the tradition, which is a reiteration of the earlier statement in 
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Bachitra Natak that all the Guru are the same spirit. This also would have been employed to 
inspire the Sikh warriors to fight against the Turaks, as a continuation of the dharam. The 
symbol of the Divine-Sword is formalised to a certain extent in the earlier compositions of the 
DG, but now the Sword is literally a form of God by the author expressing evermore-explicit 
references of its Shakti. The history of the apocrypha and their leitmotivs are intimately 
related to the Khalsa initiation and the build up to it, especially the incident of the Devi. The 
translations provided of the apocrypha show this link clearly. 

The language is similar in style to rural vernaculars, like Khayi boli, and desi Punjabi, 
rather than the tatsama (Sanskritised) Braj of the DG. This is one of the reasons that some of 
the apocrypha have been rejected is language. Scholars like Nartoam, and later Kanh Singh 
Nabha, could not accept that the Guru wrote in common language; they considered this to be 
crude. This opinion was slightly portrayed by Giani Gian Singh in his works, probably 
because of two reasons: the poor availability of manuscripts (due to travel restrictions of that 
time), and a biased source of information in Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, his teacher. Narotam 
loved grammar very much and as the apocrypha compositions were in local language he 
found it vulgar. The theory and the opinions about the extra compositions has become a fact 
over time, but no historical sources support it whatsoever. The language of Malkauns ki Var is 
called Khari boli a terse or upright Hindi, the same language as part of another scripture that’s 
authorship is questioned called the Sarabloh Granth. Most of the remaining apocrypha and 
large parts of the Sarabloh Granth are in tadbhava Braj or idiomatic language, while most of 
the DG is in tatsama Braj. In the literary tradition of India scholars had to show proficiency in 
both to prove their mastery of poetry. This would explain the difference between the 
apocrypha, Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki, and the DG. The first style is formal, the second is 


informal, which would explain why the Guru’s name appears in the second type and not the 
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first. This use of language offended scholars like Narotam who were great masters of the 
Sanskrit languages so he concluded that the Guru could not have possibly written these rustic 
creations filled with the fervor of battle. They fail to note that the Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki is 
written in a similar tone, as well as collections of verses dispersed throughout the DG. There 
are also two ballads in the apocrypha, in the same style of poetry as the Var Sri Bhagautt ji ki. 
However, the tradition readily took to these pieces, which is evident from the extant 
manuscript evidence, as well as the current liturgical practices of certain orders like the 
Buddha Dal. 

There are ten compositions in manuscripts that are not in the standard DG. There are 
commentaries regarding some of the compositions but they are very rare and out of print - to 
the extent I have never seen one, even in India. The apocrypha can be found in seventeenth, 
eighteenth, nineteenth century extant manuscripts of liturgy as well as anthologies that are 
extant in the British Library, Wellcome Trust, and in many libraries in India. In conclusion, 
the apocrypha compositions from the earliest manuscripts suggest that later works have 
echoes of this soteriological status of the Khalsa Panth. It is clear that the history leading up to 
the Khalsa construction is echoed throughout these texts. The historical circumstances 
including the cunning games of the Hindu hill chiefs, and the religious fanaticism of the 
Mughals, are alluded to in these compositions and then eventually defied by the Guru, by his 
brainchild, the formation of the Sovereign fisar Panth, the Khalsa. The apocrypha 
compositions have been introduced for the first time in this thesis. There are about eight 
compositions but there is the possibility there maybe more couplets and quatrains throughout 
the later texts that are not in the earlier DG texts that have been employed to make the 


standard DG. I have not included the translations of Sansahar Sukhmanda as the contents are 
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more akin to AG compositions and because of word limit as it is a very long composition. I 


am planning to publish the rest of the apocrypha in the near future. 


6.8 The Contribution of this Thesis to Sikh Studies 


The DG has been rarely considered in detail in Sikh Studies. To understand the Sikh canon, 
liturgy, and Sikh ritual, an understanding of the DG is required. As McLeod notes to have 
adequate understanding of the eighteenth century, the crucial point when the Khalsa Panth 
was developing, an understanding of the DG is essential. This thesis contributes to Sikh 
Studies by the following: 


Offers new primary sources of Sikh history. 

Offers new and earlier discussion of DG manuscripts. 

A discussion of practices before and after the Singh Sabha. 

A discussion of the editing of scripture by the Singh Sabha. 

A view of the variances of practices in India. 

A complete textual history of the secondary Sikh scripture. 
Clarification of the recompilation of the DG. 

Offers translations of previously untranslated apocrypha from the DG. 
New sources to view the Khalsa as a military development. 


Oe EO Se OS 


This research was a lot more difficult than I thought it would be. When I began I was unable 
to find much information, towards the end I was overwhelmed with new sources, that I found 
it very difficult to organise the new findings. Unfortunately the impact of the Singh Sabha 
movement is rarely considered in modern publications and research. McLeod only began to 
discuss it in detail towards the end of his life. I feel that to get an accurate picture of the Sikh 
tradition it needs to be analysed with post-colonial theory. I also feel that the traditional sects 
are overlooked in most research. Most of the early accounts cited in this thesis also have 


references to Sikh orders like the Nihangs, Udasis etc. 
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6.9 Further work 


Unfortunately I was unable to comment on all the apocrypha compositions. There are a 
number of short compositions narrated in this thesis that have been missed by scholars, like 
the Indra Kavach. A key composition that I didn’t get time to look at is the Asphotak Kabitt. 
Like the rest of the apocrypha there is little commentary or history about this composition so 
it will require further research. The elder members of the traditional orders recognised most of 
the apocrypha, and confirmed to me that their own teachers had most of these compositions 
and even the longer ones memorised. Baba Santa Singh recognised most of the compositions 
and told me that the Buddha Dal had printed them in an internal publication. 

The whole scripture of the DG and apocrypha compositions could be converted into 
electronic format. This will allow instant tracking of word groupings and forms used within 
the scriptures and in different contexts this may perhaps show new meanings. Software like 
Concordance and Rlsort could be utilised to compare the various scriptures. The tabulated 
data will be large, but the amount of information gathered will be valuable new information 
for discussion. However, it is fair to say that Ashta (1959) analysed the text of the DG by 
providing many tables of common word forms, as well as the work by Bhagwant Singh Hari. 

After some research I discovered that many traditional Sikh institutions believed in 
another text called Sarabloh Granth. It is said to be the work of Guru Gobind Singh. As time 
progressed other smaller unknown compositions were discovered and then consequently 
researched. All of these compositions are relatively unheard of. The connection of the Vidia 
Sagar with the DG and Sarabloh Granth needs exploring further. It also has early colophons 
in extant manuscripts from 1698 AD just like the DG. It also contains the same pen names 
associated with the Tenth Guru. The Sarabloh Granth commentary by Svami Harnam Das 


Udasin is the only detailed study of this scripture and he provides a Punjabi translation of 
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difficult words. Svami Harnam Das Udasin, Sri Sarabloh Granth Sahib ji, demonstrates a 
clear relationship between the Sarabloh Granth and DG. In short he discusses the verses, 
pen names, and the intratextual relationships of AG, Sarabloh Granth, and DG. He lists the 
variations within manuscripts; the language employed, and provides useful explanations of 
difficult words. There is some critical engagement in his commentry, however some very 
important historical arguments are left out. At present this is the only work that sheds light on 
this manuscript. 

The Vidia Sagar Granth was created approximately the same time as the DG 
according to Chaupa Singh (1700), Kesar Singh (1769), and Bhalla (1776). Originally this 
study included a brief analysis as a chapter. Due to word count restraints this section was not 
included in this final thesis. The comparison between the Granths (Vidiad Sagar Granth) 
written by the Kavi (Court-poets) of the Tenth Guru, and the DG, sheds light on the 
authorship and style of the scriptures. The style of the Vidia Sagar Granth works is different 
as the invocations, and dedications we find to Guru Gobind Singh are absent in the DG. No 
Vidia Sagar Granth work is attributed to Ram or Shyam Kavi and there are sections 
eulogising the Guru is these works. There was no poet call Ram in any list of the Court-poets 
provided by contemporary and near-contemporary writers including the Court-poets 
themselves. This work is a whole PhD of research in itself. There are extant texts of the work 
of the Court-poets that are available in many collections. 

As the Hantiman Natak was presented to the Tenth Guru before he wrote the bulk of 
the DG. A comparison with Hantiman Natak of the styles employed (riti-kal), would show 
how the DG fits in the context of Braj Bhasha literature. As this work is referenced in the DG, 
this seems to be an essential work to understand the DG. It would also explain why it was 


taught in schools before the annexation of Punjab. Before analysing any text it necessary to 
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know what literature gave rise to it, the pre-textual relations. In the case of the DG it was 
based mainly on the Purdnik scriptures. This has never been engaged adequately in any study 
of the DG. Jaggi concedes that portions of the DG are similar to the verses in the ndtak. He 
also acknowledges that the Natak is referred to in the DG. Perhaps he does not discuss it, as 
this textual examination would confirm the authorship of the DG is Guru Gobind Singh. 
Again, Jaggi in his second thesis which was actually about the Purdnik elements did not take 
the opportunity. This is also a major criticism of Ashta, although he does mentions it and he 
fails to relate this text to the various literary forms in the DG. This is also a major criticism of 


my own work. 


6.10 Summary 


The compositions discussed originate from the standard DG and early manuscripts which 
were edited after the life of the Tenth Guru. This contains the knowledge of the Shastras and 
Shastars: the ancient spiritual mythological texts, folklore, politics, and the use of weapons. 
From the analysis of the compositions in the DG and the history of the Tenth Guru, it is 
obvious that most of these compositions were written to inspire his men in battle. The 
objective of the DG compositions was to build courage, strength, sacrifice, and independence 
amongst the newly formed Khalsa army, by employing the epics of the past. The Guru has 
altered these myths to centre the narrative on war rather than other details, along with 
theological injunctions to worship Akal Purakh alone. The previous tradition of seva of 
making food for all in the /angar now became the protection of all by arms. The information 
from the extant texts and the DG examined in this thesis tells the exact chronology of a 
consistent textual project aimed at creating a new scripturally-based episteme. This new 
episteme was of dharam yudh and is found throughout the scriptures of this period. This 


project by the Tenth Guru extended over at least twenty-one years from 1677 to 1698 AD. 
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While mainstream Sikh scholarship has generally acknowledged the composition of the DG 
as evidence of Guru Gobind Singh’s learning (Sikhia), it has almost ignored the actual text. 
The DG has been sidelined due to the large amount of mythical and Purdnik material in it, 
and whether or not these mythical portions of the text can be attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. 
This has led to some scholars to suggest incorrectly that the DG is a later creation as they are 
uncomfortable with these portions of the text. Based on manuscript evidence the text was 
mostly compiled at the end of the seventeenth century. The epigraphic evidence of DG 
compositions on the Guru’s personal items, his daskhat folios in early manuscripts, the 
relationship of the events in the life of the Tenth Guru to the compositions in the DG, and a 
strong praxis ascribes the authorship to Guru Gobind Singh. This would also explain why the 
DG is the secondary scripture of the Sikh canon. The compositions within it are essential for 
Sikh liturgy and the Khalsa initiation. The warrior traditions and spirit of the Khalsa are 
contained within it. 

For devout Sikhs its verses are also revelations and a gateway to allow them to 
experience the genius of Guru Gobind Singh. Richards states: ‘In literature, the best in each 
kind comes, first, comes suddenly and never comes again. This is a disturbing, uncomfortable, 
unacceptable idea to people who take their doctrine of Evolution...the masterpiece, is 
unprecedented, unique, never challenged or approached henceforth.’' The Ninth Guru writes 
that as God has created nature we can see God by beholding its beauty. In the same way by 


reading a poem we can see the writer. There is something left of a writer in his poetry. 


' Kapur Singh, ‘Guru Nanak’, Sikh Review, Calcutta, (1976), p. 9. 
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Tk Oankar 


GLOSSARY 
One Universal Creative Being — the first and most fundamental sacred 
mantra from the AG, the rest of the AG seeks to express this. 


Fundamentally the AG is the praise of one God in various rag. 


Abachal Nagar 


Adi Granth 


adhiai 


Akal 


Akal Purakh 


Akal Takht 


See Takht Hazur Sahib, Nanded. 

The first scripture compiled by Guru Arjan Dev in 1603-4. This 
recension was known as the first Granth, Adi Granth. When the AG 
received Guruship in the form of the ‘Dam Dam? recension it was then 
termed Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib, to differentiate it from the second, 
the DG. The AG is the paramount Sikh scripture that enshrines the spirit 
of peace (shanti ras). The AG is also referred to as Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib ji and Gurii Granth Sahib. 

Section or chapter 

See below. 

Akal Purakh, One Being who is beyond time, the Timeless Creator. A 
name for God. 

Literally meaning the Timeless Throne and is the seat of temporal 
authority of the Sikhs (miri). It is also known as the Akal Bunga, 
meaning the tower or palace of Akal. The Takht is located in the 
complex of the Harimandir sahib (pir7) or Golden Temple at Amritsar. It 
is the highest seat of Sikh temporal authority and was inaugurated by 
Guru Hargobind Sahib in 1609. Traditionally only the Buddha Dal 


Jathedar would serve as the leader of Akal Takht, for example Akali 
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Akal Ustati 


Akali Nihang 


Akali 


akhand path 


alankar 


Allah 


Phula Singh. The succesive traditional leadership was changed by the 
British administration after the formation of the SGPC. 

The second composition in the DG, which praises Akal in rhythmic 
verses, composed by Guru Gobind Singh. 

Akali Nihang, the traditional Singh warrior priest guardians of the Sikh 
Panth. Under the British this order suffered heavily. A higher ranking 
Akali is known as a Nihang Singh and is identified by a plume on top of 
a high conical turban. See Akali. 

Akali, A worshipper of Akal; recognised as a Singh who wears blue 
robes and is adorned with steel weapons. Later this term was used by 
political parties, such as the Akali Dal. 

The uninterrupted recitation of the entire AG or DG, normally by five 
readers. 

Symbology and metaphor. 


The Arabic or Islamic name of the One God. 


alochanatmak Of a critical nature. 


Amrit sanchar The initiation ceremony where five bania are read and water and sugar 


Amrit 


are stirred with a double-edged sword in a pure iron cauldron. This is 
where new spiritual aspirants/warriors enter the Khalsa Panth. The 
method of initiation gives rise to the name Khande-ki-pahul. 

Specifically the nectar used in the initiation ceremony of the Khalsa. 
Various forms have existed from Charan-Amrit, Kirpan-Amrit to 
Khanda-Amrit, the last of which predominates today. This term is also a 


name for the immortal God. 
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Amrit vela 
Amrit-dhari 


Anand Sahib 


Apani Katha 


Ardas 


arta 


arati 


Amrit Svaiye 


The time for early morning prayers and meditation. 

A Sikh who has taken amrit, an initiated member. 

A forty-verse shabad composed in the Ramakali rag by Guru Amar Das. 
The first five verses and the concluding verse are usually recited on the 
completion of Sikh ceremonies, e.g Rahiras Sahib. 

Guru Gobind Singh’s autobiographical work (My own narrative) of the 
Bachitra Natak in the DG. 

A prayer or invocation at the conclusion of every Sikh ceremony. This is 
from the first stanza of the Chandi di Var from the DG. 

The arta of Dhanna Bhagat in the AG and DG bani. Which is recited 
with the arti. This is still a liturgical praxis in traditional marayada like 
at Hazur Sahib. 

Lit. adoration; Guru Nanak’s hymn in Dhanasari rag which is part of the 
late evening prayer, Kirtan Sohila. This is normally combined with the 
arta. 

The 33 or 32 panegyrics praising the Khalsa as well as the criticism of 
false rituals in the DG. The Guru composed this piece early in his life 
and was said by him at the first Amrit sanchar. 

To hope or desire. A rag and section of the AG that conveys hope and 
high spirits, see the Asa ki Var. This rdg is also used in the ‘apocrypha’ 


of the DG and Sarabaloh Granth. 


Asphotak Kabitt 


Additional or miscellenous (Asphotak) Kabitt metres, that are not in the 


standard DG, and which are related to martial arts. 
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ath pahar 


avatar 


Baba 


bahut 


The time system used in the AG and DG meaning twenty-four hours, 
literally day and night. Ath is the number eight so each pahar is three 
hours. 

An incarnation of a deity. Their stories are narrated and referred to many 
times in all Sikh scriptures. 

Baba, a term used for an elderly Father or grandfather. It is a term of 
affection and respect used for holy figures. 


Much, lots, or very. 


Bala Janam-Sakhi 


bana 


bani 


banian 


Baramah 


beda 


benati 


In the Sikh tradition the oldest Janam-Sakhi is attributed to Bhai Bala. 
He was the second companion of Guru Nanak. 

The external identity of a Sikh which usually consists of the 5 K’s. The 
full traditional dress is still worn by some Sikhs, like the Akalis. 

The word or utterance that refers to the works of the Gurus and the 
Bhagats recorded in the AG and DG. This can also mean the works of 
Bhai Gurdas as well as other compositions that are sung in Kirtan. 

The plural of bani. 

‘The Twelve Months’ that are the prayers recited on the beginning of the 
lunar month in AG and DG. 

Veda — The Vedas, an ancient Sanskrit Hindu scripture. 


A prayer or humble request. 


Benati Chaupai 


A prayer that is a part of the nitnem and evening Rahiras Sahib. This is 


the last chapter (405) of Charitropakhayan from the DG. 
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bhagat 


A devotee of God, a saintly person that practises bhakti. 


Bhagat bani The bani of the devoted saints. They belong to Sant and Sufi origins. 
This bani is recorded in the AG and were compiled into the AG by Guru 
Arjan Dev. 

Bhai Bhai — An address that means brother that is given to Sikh men with 
piety and learning. 

Bhakta or See Bhagat. 

Bhakha The common language. 

bhakti Bhagati or Bhakati — Adoration of a personal God. 

Bhang Bhang — The Cannabis plant, usually the leaves. This is used in battle by 
the Akali Nihang as a pain represent drug. 

bhatt Court scribe. 

bhog A ceremony which finalises the complete reading of the AG, DG, and 
Sarabaloh Granth. There are bhog marks found at the end of the 
scripture in many old handwritten Granth. The mark is usually 7k Oankar 
or a swastika. 

Bhujang Prayat 
The most common metre in the DG, the names can be translated as ‘the 
metre of the swift serpent.’ 

bilas Tales or narratives, a type of Braj poetry. 

bir ras The warrior spirit enshirined in the DG and SG. This is controlled 
agression in war and should not be mistaken for blind rage. 

bir A recension, manuscript, or Granth. 
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Bachitra Natak 


Brahm 


Brahmin 


‘The Wonderous Drama’, the major chapter of the DG and which is 
normally the third composition. It contains the Guru’s own account of 
his life and mission. 

The one absolute Creator. 

brahaman — The members of Indian high caste. They are normally 
priests. In Sikhism a Brahmin is not of the caste but a person who knows 


Brahm. This is in lines with ancient Indian texts like Bhagwat Gita. 


Brahama Avatar 


Braj Bhasha 


Buddha Dal 


budh 


The manifestation of the deity of creation, his mythology is narrated in 
the DG. 

Braj/Brij Bhasha is a central Indian language and a dialect of Hindi, and 
a predominant literary language of North-Central India before the 19th 
century. 

The leader of the Buddha Dal was traditionally seen as the head of the 
entire Sikh Nation and commander of the Sikh army. The official name 
of the organisation is Shiromanit Panth Akalt Buddha Dal Panjavan 
Takht. The fifth Takht up to 1976 when under the auspices of the SGPC 
this authority was changed to Dam Dama Sahib. 


budhi — The intellect, wisdom, and reasoning. 


Chaubis Avatar 


The twenty-four manifestations of Vishnu that are narrated in the DG. 


The stories are told with the major emphasis on their wars. 
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Chandi Charitra 


The narration of the deeds of Chandi in the DG in the charitra style. 


Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas 


The narration of Chandi which is written in the bilas style, from the DG. 


That was translated by the Guru from the Markandeya Puran. 


Chhakka A partition or type of metre of the Ugardanti, which also serves as the 
name of the composition. 

Chhatri Warrior caste/ warriors. 

chatur Clever or intelligent. 

chaupad A shabad consisting of four verses with a refrain, in the AG. 

Chaupai A quatrain, see above. 

chauri A fan made from yak hair or peacock feathers which is waved over the 
AG and DG, designating the royal and spiritual authority of the 
scriptures. In the Gurudwaras before the Singh Sabha movement the AG 
and DG were both placed side by side. 

chhand Poetry written in metres. 

Charitropakhyan 
The second largest composition of the DG which describes the positive 
and negative deeds of both women and men, in four hundred and four 
stories. In the DG it is recorded as Charitrapakhyan and means stories 
that have been heard or recorded. 

daya daya/daia — Mercy, the name of the first Panj Piara. 

Dam Dami Dam Dami, hailing from Dam Dama sahib in Bhatinda. 
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Dam Dami Taksal 
Dam Dami taksal - A traditional school that teaches Gurmukhi and 
exegesis. The organisation claims its lineage from Akali Baba Dip Singh, 


a famous Sikh martyr and Sikh of the Tenth Guru. 


dan danu — Charity. 

dar A door or portal. 

Darbar Court — Darbar Sahib the Court of the Guru, used for the Harimandir 
sahib. 

darshan The vision, experience of being in the presence of God. To behold. To 


have an audience. A appearance of an eminent person. To have audience 
of the Guru (AG). 

das das — A servant or slave; term used in devotion. 

Das Grantht A small anthology of DG compositions. 

Dasam Granth 
Dasam Granth or Dasam Padshah ka Granth - The scripture written by 
the Tenth Guru. It contains various themes but mostly the author narrates 
about the righteous war. It is respected by the non-martial Sikh orders 
Udasis, Nirmala and Seva Panthis. It is worshiped and considered equal 
to AG by the Akali Nihangs. The British chronicler Cunningham (1849) 
was of the opinion it was written by Court poets of the Guru. This notion 
was later published and expanded up by some fringe elements of the 
Singh-Sabha. 

daskhat A handwritten folio by the Tenth Guru, aka khdas patra. 


Degh The cauldron of Langar. 
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Desi 
Devi 
Devte 


dhadhi 


dharam 


Dharamsala 


Dharam yudh 
dhunia 

dhur 

divans 

doha 


dohira 


gaddi 
Gatka 
gatra 
gian 


Giani 


Ganjnamah 


Gobind 


Of the land. 

The Mother Goddess. 

Angel — demi-Gods 

A bard or minstrel. Today this term is used for singers of Vars, who sing 
about the heroic deeds of the Gurus and Shahids. 

Universal Divine law. The righteous path. The civilised codes to life or 
duty. Today construed to mean religious and Panthic duty. 

The name for the place of worship of the early Sikh Panth. Later this 
changed to Gurdwara. 

Righteous or holy war. 

A heroic musical style. 

Dhuri — Primal. 

Chief Officials 

See below. 

A poetic couplet, usually the closing couplet of the Ramavatar in the 
DG. 

A cushion; also meaning seat of authority. Seat of the Guru - Gur gaddi. 
Sikh martial art. 

A Khalsa sword belt. 

gianu — Divine knowledge or realisation. 

giani — The wise, or knowledgable. A learned person who is versed in 
Sikh scriptures and praxis. 

A Persian work by Bhai Nand Lal. 


Gobind — God. 
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Gopal 


gosati 


Gopal — God, the cherisher of the world. 


Dialogue. 


Gian Prabodh ‘The Excellence of Wisdom’ in the DG. 


Granth 


Granthi 


Gur, Guru 


granth — Religious scripture. 
granthi — A reader of the AG and DG, an official in charge of a 
Gurdwara. A custodian of scriptures. 


Gur — The Divine Master, Enlightener, or Teacher. 


Gurbani kirtan 


Gurbilas 


Gurdwara 


Gurgaddi 


Gurj 


Gurmat 


Gurmatta 


Gurmukh 


Gurmukhi 


Gurbani kirtan — Devotional singing of the Gurus’ poetry. 

Lit. praise of the Guru; hagiographic life narratives with emphasis on the 
Sixth and Tenth Guru as warriors. 

Gurdvara — Lit. The Guru’s door, a Sikh place of worship in which the 
AG is ceremonially enthroned. 

Guruship. 

Mace. 

The view or philosophy of the Guru, the Sikh doctrine. The essence of 
the Gurus’ teaching. 

Lit. Guru’s intention, a resolution agreed by the Sarbatt Khalsa in the 
presence of the AG, and in tradition the AG and DG. 

Gurmukhi — True or facing the Guru, a follower of the Guru. 

Gurmukhi — Lit. from the Guru’s mouth; the script in which the poetry of 
the Guru’s is written. It has become the script in which Punjabi is written 


by Sikhs. 


Guru Granth Sahib 
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Guru Khalsa 


Guru Panth 


Guru 


Gutka 

Har 

harh vadi 
Ffari 
Harimandar 


hartal 


havan 
Hazur Sahib 


Hikaitan 


Gurii Granth Sahib — The AG, specifically in its role as the Guru. 
Gurii Khalsa — The Khalsa in its function as Guru. Created by the Tenth 
Guru. 


Guru Panth — The Panth in the role of Guru. The path layed down by the 


Gurus. Also known as the Guru Khalsa Panth. 

A spiritual ‘teacher’, the manifestation of the divine as shabad or as a 
human Guru (from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh) which continues 
in the form of the unified doctrine of Guru-Granth and Guru-Panth. 

A religious book, a small liturgical scripture. 

Hari — Eternal God. 

The month of June-July. 

Hari — Name of God. 

harimandar — The house of the eternal God. 

Deletion; yellow orpiment paste used for deletion in the manuscripts of 
the AG, DG, and Sarabloh Granth. 

A sacred fire. 

see Takht. 


A set of Persian tales which is the final compositon in the standard DG. 


Holla Mohalla 


hukam 


Hukamnama 


The Sikh festival in March that symbolises the battle of good over evil, 
usually with martial displays. 

hukamu — command, will, Divine order; a passage from the AG and DG 
chosen at random. 


An encyclic edict. 
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Huqqah 


ham 


Ishat Dev 


Jagat 
janam 


janeu 


Japu 


Japu Sahib 


Jathedar 


jhatka 


Jogi 


Krishndavatar 


kabitt 


Smoking of tobacco, via a water pipe found in Arabia. It usually means 
tobacco in general. 
We or I. 
Deity of worship. 
jagatu — world. 
Birth. 
A Brahmin’s sacred thread. 
To repeat or meditate on the Name. The name of the first Sikh prayer by 
Guru Nanak. 
The first prayer of the DG, that praises Akal with his attribute names. 
The leader or commander of a Takht; or the leader of an army. 

‘To kill with one blow’. Traditional method employed by the Khalsa to 
kill enemies and also used to kill animals for food. 
yogi, someone seeking union with God. 


The Bihari equivalent term of respect of the Punjabi or Hindi, ji. 


The life and battles of Krishna translated by the Tenth Guru from the 
Dasam Skhand Puran, in the DG. 
A certain type of poetic metre. Bhai Gurdas wrote a lengthy theological 


work in this metre. 


Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupai 


Kachi bani 


The prayer of protection by the Tenth Guru that is the summation of the 
CP, in the DG. 


False scripture, writings about transistory pleasures. 
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kal kalu — death, time 


kaliyug The current age, dark age, death age, or time age. 
kam Lust, physical pleasures. 
karah prashad 


A sacrament made of flour, sugar and clarified butter, that is prepared in 
a large iron dish (deghda/karahi). It is given to all the Sangat after each 
Gurdwara function. It is also known as degh. 

karam The destiny/fate of an individual, generated in accordance with deeds 
performed. Also the written will of God that decides events in life. 

karta karta — Creator. 

Kartarpurt bir 
The oldest recension of AG. 

katha Exegesis or explanation. 

Kaur Lit. princess, a name used by female intiates of the Khalsa, as an 
equivalent to Singh (lion) for men. 

Kavi kavi — A poet. 

Kabitt Bhat Gurdas 


The Braj works of Bhai Gurdas on Sikh theology, written in the Court of 


the Fifth Guru. 
Keshgarh Sahib 
See Takht. 
Khalsa Khalsa — A religious/chivalrous order established by Guru Gobind Singh 


in 1699. Lit. the pure, from one source, the sovereign. 


Khalsa Mahima 
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The praises of the Khalsa by the Tenth Guru in the DG. 


khandan Destroy 

khande di pahul 
Mystical ‘knighthood’ and ‘baptism’ of the double-edged sword for the 
initiation to into the Khalsa order. 

khas patre — Handwritten page by the Tenth Guru. 

Khatri A merchant caste of the Punjab. The Gurus were Khatri. 

Kharag A double-edged sword. 

Khari boli Upright language, a type of Hindi. 

Khidava Companion, playmate. 

kirtan singing praises, spiritual music. 

koftgari The gold wire work melted onto weapons, or metal objects. 

Kok shastra A sexual treatise. 

Kudrati God’s creative nature, Mother nature. 

lakh One hundred thousand. 

langar langar — The Gurdwara kitchen from which sacred food is served to all, 
regardless of caste or creed; the sacred food from such a kitchen. 

lartvar Text with joined letters (aka sanjogatmak). This is the text in most Sikh 
manuscripts. 

likhia written, destined (likhnd- to write). 

maha maha — great. 

Mahalla Identifies which Guru is the author, Guru Nanak is designated ‘Mahalla 
1’; the second Guru, Angad, is designated as ‘Mahalla 2’. 

malechh ‘Filthy’, referring to foreign tyrannical invaders. 
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Manglacharan An invocation or prayer at the beginning of a text or new chapter. 


manorath 
mantra 


masand 


mata 


mat 


maya 


Mina 


miri-pirt 


Missal 
Mughal 
mukat 
mukh 
mukhvak 
Murat 


nam 


hope or desire. 

mantra — A sacred word to invoke divine grace. 

An administrative person acting for the Guru. The title was created by 
Guru Ram Das and the Masands sewed were loyal, but later became 
corrupt, were chastised and disestablished by Guru Gobind Singh. 

mata — mother 

Way of thinking. One of the mind or individual egoistic thinking that 
leads one to believe ones particular faith, philosophy is the only true one. 
The other is Gurmat or the thinking of the Guru, or enlightened thinking. 
maia — worldly entaglements, illusionary and transient. 

minan — Lit. rascal, a rogue; a follower of Prithi Chand, the eldest son of 
Guru Ram Das, who tried to establish himself as a Guru. 

The doctine of the unity of the temporal and spiritual. The Guru 
possesses temporal as well as spiritual authority. 

Division or group. 

The Muslim rulers of India who were contemporaries of the Sikh Gurus. 
mukati — liberated 

mukhi— mouth, face, or word. 

spoken verse, bani. 

Shape or form. 

The Divine name, a summaly term expressing the total being of Akal 


Purakh. The conciousness or presence of God. 
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Namdhari 


Nirankar 
nirbhau 


nirgun 


nirmal 


Nirmala 


nit 

Nitnem 

padh ched 
panch 

Panj Granthi 


Panj Piare 


Panth 


pap 

param 
paramarath 
parabrahm 


pargas 


Namdhari — Puritannical Sikh group started by Baba Ram Singh in the 
times of British colonialism. 

nirankar — Formless God, a name of Akal Purakh used by Guru Nanak. 
Free from fear 

Without any merit; absolute and unmanifested (God) without qualities, 
Formless. 

pure (mal = impurity). 

Nirmala, the pure ones. The scholarly order of Sikhs who had great 
influence in the nineteenth century. 

Daily. 

The liturgy of Sikh prayers that are recited daily. 

Split words in a text, like in modern Sikh scriptures and texts. 

five, select. 

Sikh prayer book, with popular prayers. 

The first five Sikhs to offer their heads as a sacrifice to the Tenth Guru 
and take the initiation of the double-edged Sword. The Guru then asked 
them for the same initiation which created the Guru Khalsa Panth. 

Panth — The keyword refers to the Sikh community; path, tradition, the 
way or system of religious belief. 

sin. 

supreme. 

the spiritual or sublime meaning of a particular hymn. 

God, the Transcendental Reality. 


Light, enlightenment. 
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Patishahi Padshah, King, Emperor, Sovereign. 
Patna Sahib See Takht. 
Pauri Stanza of a var or ode or long verse. 


phalashrutt A verse indicating the spiritual and material boons of reading a 


composition. 
piare piare — beloved. 
pothi Small scripture, volume/Sikh religious book. 
Prabh Beloved. 
Prachin Ancient/old. 
pran Life/breath. 
prasad grace, kindness, mercy. 
pratipal cherish, take care of. 
prem love. 
puja worship. 
puran complete or perfect. 
puniyva The full moon. 
purakh person, being, God. 
Puran Eighteen texts relating ancient Hindu myths and wisdom. 


puranmashi The night of the full moon. Often Guru Nanak’s birthday is celebrated. 


Purdatan Old, ancient, historical. One of the extant janam-sakhis. 
rag A musical mode or measure, a series notes on which a melody is based. 
rag-mala Lit. garland of musical modes, detaling the organisation of the eighty- 


four ragas of north India, the last composition of the AG. 


ragi A Sikh kirtan singer, normally knowing ragas. 
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Rahau 


Rahiras 


rahit 


rahitnama 


Ram 


Ramavatar 


Ramakali 


ras 


ratan 


Rudra Avatar 


rumala 


sabh 


sabha 


sach 


sach khand 


sadh 


Pause, (marks chorus, or main theme line) The refrain in Gurbani; the 
rahau verse is repeated during the musical performance as it is the 
central theme of the shabad. 

Lit. supplication, the evening prayer. 

The code of chivalry or conduct of the Khalsa. 

A Gurmukhi record of the rahit. That contains the rahit marydada, or 
code of chivalry. 

Ram - Hero of the Hindu epic Ramaydn. A name for the all pervasive 


Nirankar God. 


A chapter of the DG which is Guru Gobind Singh’s translation of the 
epic of the Ramayan. 

A rag; a section of the AG. This raga was particularly enjoyed by Yogis, 
due to the depth in the tone. Also employed in the Shabad Hazare of the 
DG. 

delicious taste, enjoyment, spiritual rapture, aesthetic feeling. 

gem. 

The manifestations of Shiva narrated in the DG. 

An ornate clother for covering the AG and DG. 

all. 

sabha — Society/association. 

true, eternal. 

Sach Khand — The realm of truth. The abode of Nirankar. 


sadh — a saintly person. 
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sadhsangat 
sagar 
sahej 
Sahib 
sakhi 
salok 


samprada 


sangat 


sangit 


Sant tradition 


Sant 


Santhia 


sadhasangati — holy company. 

ocean. 

sehaj — A state of equilibrium resulting from spiritual practices. 

sahibu — Master, lord, term of respect. 

A story. 

A couplet from the AG, usually the final verses in compositions. 
traditonal doctrine, a system of belief; order/school of thought or 
collection of individuals with a purpose to propagate dharam. 

sangat — Congregation, group of devotees. 

Indian classical music or just music. 

A devotional school that practices bhakti as opposed to external religion. 
Such as being chaste and pilgrimage, etc. 

Sant — Lit. A person who knows the truth; a spiritual teacher of the Sant 
tradition. 

traditional exegesis, consisting of grammatical, orthographic and 


theological teaching. 


Sarabaloh Granth 


sarbloh 


Sargun 


The second of the Sikh martial texts. It is respected by the passive Sikh 
orders Udasis, Nirmala and Seva Panthis as scripture. It is only 
enthroned next to AG and DG by the Akali Nihangs. It contains the story 
of the the avatar of Sarabaloh. 

Sarabaloh — All iron. Weapons of war. Martial designation for 
Nirankar. 


With qualities, having all forms; see nirguna. 
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satigur True or Perfect Guru, God. 


satinam satinamu — The name Jk Oankar is truth. 
Satiyug The true age. Of the four Indian epochs of time. 
Svaiya stanza. 


sehaj-dhari Sikhs that are not initiated but believe in Sikh dharam. 

sej bed; divine bed representing union between God and the soul bride. 

seva seva — Selfless service in a gurdwara. 

Sewapanthi seva panthi — Lit. the path of service; a member of the Sikh traditonal 
order founded by Bhai Ghanayya, a disciple of Guru Gobind Singh. In 
battles, Bhai Ghanayya went into the battlefield, carrying water to 
wounded friend and foe alike. Also known as Addan Shahis. 

SGPC Shiromant Gurdwara Prabandak Committee. The Sikh organization 
which controls the main Gurdwaras in Punjab. It was formed in the early 
20th Century under the British. It is not recognised as having any 
authority by traditional Sikhs. 

shabad Word, mystical poetry of the AG, word, Nam. 

Shabad Hazare 
A set of devotional composition from the AG and DG, meaning it is 
worth a thousand recitals. 

shabad kirtan Hymn singing in the Sikh tradition. 

Shahidi Degh Drink to celebrate martyrs. A protein drink made with almonds, black 
pepper, sugar, water, cardamoms and cannabis (and sometimes rose 
petals) that is drunk to celebrate the deeds of past warriors. See Sukha. 


Shakti The eternal power of Akal. 
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shanti ras 


Quintessence of peace. 


Shastra Weapons. 

Shastra Nam Mala 
The praises and lexicon of weapons from mythology and their use, that 
symbolise Akal Purakh as weapons, by Guru Gobind Singh, in the DG. 

Shastra Puja Worship, respect of weapons. 

Shastravidia The 'science of weapons'. This term refers to the ancient Indian battle art- 
form of the Khalsa. 

Shastra Scriptures of dharam, or ancient Indian scriptures of rules of conduct. 

Shiva Third of the Hindu demigods amongst the triad of chief demigods who 
over sees the dissolution of creation. 

Siddh The yogis believed to have attained immortality through the practice of 
hath-yoga. 

Sikhi The knowledge and experience of the Sikh dharam. Western scholars 
would call this Sikhism. 

Sikhiya The teaching, wisdom. 


Singh Sabha 


Singhasan 


So Dar 


sobha 


Sorath 


Singh Sabha — A reform movement initiated in 1873. The Singh Sabha 
became an arena for a debate between the conservative Sanatan Sikhs 
and the radical Tat Khalsa. 

In Royal posture, the place where AG or DG was throned. 

five hymns from AG sung during the early evening as a part of the 
evening prayer called Rahiras. 

sobha — glory. 


A peaceful raga; a section of the AG. 
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Sravag Sudh Svaiye 


From the Akal Ustati, recited in nitnem and Khalsa initiation. 


suami suami — Master, Lord, or Husband. 

sufi suft — A mystic order of Islam. 

sukh happiness or peace. 

Sukha The giver of comfort. A protein drink made with almonds, black, pepper, 
cloves, cardamon, and a little cannabis. It is consecrated with martial 
rituals and is a favourite drink of the Akali Nihang. See Shahidi Degh. 

Sukhmana — A composition in the early manuscripts of DG, that is not in the standard 
edition. 

Svaiye Panegyric poetry. 

takhallus A pen-name. 

Takht Throne; one of the five centres of temporal power within the panth. The 
five Takhts are situated at Amritsar, Anandpur sahib, Dam Dama Sahib 
(Bhatinda district), Patna Sahib (Bihar) and Hazur Sahib, Nander 
(Maharashtra). Traditonally there were four, which were: Sri Akal Takht 
sahib, Sri Patna sahib, Sri Kesgarh Sahib, Hazur Sahib and the Buddha 
Dal. The Buddha Dal is traditionally seen as the Fifth. 

Takht Keshgarh Sahib 
The third Takht, situated at Anandpur Sahib (Punjab, India) where the 
10th Sikh Guru gave birth to the brotherhood of the Khalsa. 

Takht Sri Hazur sahib 
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The 4th Takht, found at Nander (Maharastra, India) where the 10th Guru, 
Guru Gobind Singh, ascended. It was here that the Guru Granth-Panth 


was declared to be the Guru of the Sikhs. 


Takht Patna sahib 


tarak 


tika 


tilak 


toshakhana 


Turak 


Udasi 


Ugradanti 


updesh 


Vahiguru 


vak 


Var 


The second Takht, situated in Patna (Bihar, India) the birthplace of the 
Tenth Sikh Guru. 

Logical debate. 

A commentary. 

A ceremonial mark. 

The Sikh treasury. 

Mughal. A hostile Muslim ruler or invader. Please note the distinction 
with ‘musalman’ who is a non-tyrannical member of Islam. 

Udasi — member of the Udasi panth, an order of ascetics who claim Sri 
Chand as their founder (Guru Nanak’s eldest son). 

Composition to the Divine Being, in early manuscripts of the DG, read 
by traditional Sikhs. 

teachings, preaching. 

Wonderous praise to the Guru/ God. An expression of the awe inspiring 
God. 

A random passage chosen from the Guru Granth Sahib. Also known as a 
Divine order or hukam. 

Ballad. One of the most famous compositions are the Vars attributed to 
Bhai Gurdas, scribe to Guru Arjan Dev. These are in the poetic form of 


an Ode. In the AG, these are poetical compositions consisting of stanzas 
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(pauris) with preceding saloks. It is employed in the DG also like in Var 


Sri Bhagauti ji ki. 


varan Caste; or to describe. 

Vedas The most ancient of Indian (Hindu) religious texts. 

viakhia An elucidation or explanation. In the theological sense an exegesis. This 
normally consists of an extended commentary on a particular hymn. 

vichar To reason or debate. 

vidia Science, art, or ancient metaphysical knowledge. 

Vidia Sagar Granth 


The epic work of the Court poets, started on the order of the Tenth Guru. 


Vikrami (Samvat/Sammat) 


vir ras 


Vishnu 


Yogi 
Yug 


Zafarnamah 


The Indian calendar. 

The quintessence of heroism in the poetry of the DG. 

The second of the Demi-gods amongst the triad of Demigods who 
preserves the creation. 

see jogi. 

An Indian epoch. 

‘The Epistle of Victory’ written by the Tenth Guru to Emperor 


Aurangzeb, delivered by Bhai Daya Singh. 
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APPENDIX 1. TABLES 


Table 1. The Nitnem from the AG and DG 


Name in nitnem Time Other praxis 
1. Jap-AG Early morning AG Akhand path, all ceremonies 
2. Japu- DG Early morning DG Akhand path, Amrit Sanchar 
3. Svaiye - DG Early morning Amrit sanchar 


4. Chaupai - DG | Early morning /evening | Amrit sanchar — Rahiras Sahib 


Svaiya- DG | Early morning /evening | A part of the Chaupai Sahib 


5. Anand - AG Early morning/evening | In all Sikh ceremonies - Rahiras 


6. Ardas Any time of prayer All ceremonies, before jhatka 


The new liturgical prescription by the SGPC requires the first three compositions to be recited 
in the morning. In the evening the Chaupai Sahib and six stanzas of Anand Sahib are recited 
as they are a part of the Rahiras Sahib. Traditional praxis requires the five compositions 
above to be recited in the morning at Amrit vela and Rahirds Sahib in the evening. This means 
that composition four is repeated twice, with the full Anand Sahib in the morning and its six 
stanzas in Rahiras Sahib in the evening. The prayers in the morning and evening are 


concluded with the Sikh Ardas. See Appendix 2: Translations 1, 2, and 3. 
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Table 2. The Editing and Dating of Texts 


Author Title Date Previous date Edited 
Kavi Kankan Das Gur Katha 1696 AD - Yes 
Prahlad Rai Rahitnama 1696 AD | Mid-18™ century | No 
Chaupa Singh Rahitnama ~1699 AD | Mid-18" century Yes 
Attributed to the Tenth | Prem Sumarag 1701 AD | Mid-18" century Yes 
Guru 
Kavi Sainapati Sri Gur Sobha. | 1701-11 | Mid-18" century | No 
Granth AD 
Sohan Singh Gurbildas 1718 AD | Mid-18™ century No 
Patasahi Chhevin 
Bhai Mani Singh Bhagat Ratnavali | 1721 AD - Yes 
Gurbaksh Singh Gur Rattan Mal | 1724 AD | Mid-18™ century Yes 
Sau Sakhi 
Kuir Singh Gurbilas 1751 AD - No 
Patashahi 10 
Kesar Singh Chibbar | Bansdvalinama 1769 AD - No 
Sarup Das Bhalla Mahima Prakash | 1776 AD - No 
Sarup Singh Kaushish | Gurii kia Sakhian | 1790 AD - No 
Sukha Singh Gurbilas 1797 AD - No 


Patashahi 10 
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Table 3. Some Extant Manuscripts of the DG 


Name of DG recension Date of colophon | Special features Location 
Anandpuri - Marco — Khas patre — Delhi 
Gurmukh Singh Tapisur 1688 AD Only up to KA Amritsar 
MS 740 1695 AD Only up to KA Amritsar 
Anandpuri 1696 AD Khas patre — Chandigarh 
Patna 1698 AD Khas patre — Takht Patna 
Sahib 
Ayodhya 1698 AD Ayodhya 
Akal Takht MS 1190 1698 AD Chandigarh 
Bhai Daya Singh Khas patre — Aurangabad 
Sangrur Khas patre — 
Bhai Shia Singh 1712 AD Kabul 
Bhai Mani Singh 1713 AD Khas patre — New Delhi 
Moti Bagh Khas patre — 
Baba Dip Singh Dam Dama Sahib 
Bhai Jit Singh 1732 AD Dam Dama Sahib 
Patna Misal 1767 AD Takht Patna 
Sahib 
Patna Misal 1767 AD Akal Takht 
Sahib’ 
Punjabi University 1780 AD Patiala 
Hazur Sahib 1783 AD Hazur Sahib 
Colebrooke - MS Panj D5 British library 
Hazuri Taksal 1802 AD Hazur Sahib 
Add 21452” 1847 AD British Library 
Panj. D6 1856 AD British Library 
Panj. El 1859 AD British Library 
MSS 115595 1900 AD Punjabi 
University 


The other DG manuscripts I examined are in the Bibliography. We can see a clear 
transmission of the DG scripture over two hundred years until it was machine printed. 


' This manuscript was ceremonially enthroned at the Akal Takht before the Sikh reform. This was confirmed to 
me by the Jathedar (leader) of the Panth in 2003, Jathedar Joginder Singh Vedanti. This is also corroborated by 
the 1897 report of the correction committee that states that this extant manuscript was decorated in gold and at 
the Akal Takht. This description satisfies the feature of this manuscript. In the Mahan Kosh, p. 1244, Kanh Singh 
Nabha confirms that the DG was enthroned there when he says to the reader to check the DG at the Akal Takht. 

° The dates are when these manuscripts were purchased, given as a gift, or sent. There is a possibility that they 
could actually be much older. Where there is no colophon for the manuscript, it has been dated from its local 
history in conjunction with internal features. 
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Table 4. The Structure of the Standard DG 


Scripture Page Verses | Language Pen name Style Place written 
1.Japu Sahib 1-10 199 Braj Patshahi 10 Devotional Anandpur 
2.Akal Ustati 11-38 271.5 Braj Patshahi 10 Devotional Anandpur 

3.Bachitra Natak 39-73 471 Braj Patshaht 10 | Autobiography Anandpur 
4.Chandi Charitra 74-99 233 Braj Patshahi 10 Mythological Paonta 
Ukati Bilas (BN) 
5. Chandi Charitra 100- 262 Braj Patshahi 10 Mythological Paonta 
119 266 
(BN) 
6.Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki | 119- 55 Punjabi Patshahi 10 Mythological Paonta 
127 
7.Gian Prabodh 127- 336 Braj Patshahi 10 Mythological Anandpur 
155 
8.Chaubis Avatar 155- 5571 Braj Patshahi 10, Mythological Naina Devi 
Krishnavatar (BN) 611 (30%) Shyam foothill 
Gobind Paonta Sahib 
9. Brahamavatar (BN) 611- 348 Braj Patshahi 10 Mythological Anandpur 
635 343 
10.Rudravatar (BN) 635- 855 Braj Patshahi 10, Mythological Anandpur 
709 498 Shyam 
11.Shabad Hazare 709- 10 Braj Patshahi 10 Devotional Anandpur 
712 Machiwara 
12. ‘33’ Svaiye 712- 33 Braj Patshahi 10 Devotional Anandpur 
716 Hazir Sahib 
13.Khalsa Mahima 716- 4 Braj Patshahi 10 Devotional Anandpur 
717 
14.Shastra Nam Mala 717- 1318 Braj Patshahi 10 Mythological/ | Paonta Sahib 
808 (7%) Military 
15.Charitropakhian 809- 7569 Braj Patshahi 10, | Didactic/Folklor | Anandpur 
1388 7555(4 Ram, Shyam, ic/Myth 
1%) Kal 
16.Zafarnamah 1389- 111 Persian Patshahi 10 Political Dina 
1394 
17.Hikaitan 1394- 756 Persian Patshahi 10 Political/Sufi Paonta Sahib 
757 
Total. 15 1428 18408 Mainly Mainly Mainly 
Braj mythological Anandpur 


Rubrics record that compositions 4, 5, 8, 9, and 10 as adhidi of the Bachitra Natak. 
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Table 5. The Structure of the AG-DG Bhai Mani Singh Recension 


Author Type Start page End Page 
Index la 5a 
Ascension/ Birth dates 5b 
Guru Nanak Dev Bani 6b 118a 
Guru Amar Das Index 118b 122a 
Bani 122b 209a 
Guru Ram Das Index 209b 214a 
Bani 214b 303a 
Guru Arjan Dev Index 303b 318a 
Bani 318b 528a 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Index 529b 530a 
Bani 530b 536a 
Guru Gobind Singh Index 537b 539a 
1 JS 539b 54la 
2 BN 542a 552b 
3 CC 553a 562a 
4 CCUB 562b 569a 
5 CA 569a 741b 
6 BA 741b 757b 
i RA 757b 785b 
8 SNM 786b 785b 
9 GP 821b 821a 
10 AU 830b 829a 
11 VSBIK 838b 838a 
Index 842b 846a 
12 CP 846b 1029a 
Bhagat Kabir Bani 1029b 1058a 
Bhagat Namdev Bani 1058b 1065a 
Bhagat Ravidas Bani 1065b 
Bhagat Ramanand Bani 1069b 
Bhagat Jai Dev Bani 1070a 
Bhagat Trilochan Bani 1070b 1071la 
Bhagat Dhanna Bani 1071a 1071b 
Sain, Pipa, Bhikan, Bani 1072a 1073a 
Sadhana, Parmanand, 
Surdas, Mira 
Bhagat Beni Bani 1073b 1074a 
Sheikh Farid Bani 1074b 1077b 
Rai Balwand ki Var Bani 1078a 1078b 
Sadh and Svaiye Bani 1079a 1088b 
Hakikat Rah Mukam Bani 1088b 
Raje Shivnabh ki 
Ragamala Bani 1089a 
Siahi ki Bidh Bani 1089a 
Guru Gobind Singh ZN/HIK (Persian) 1090a 1095b 


Taken from R. S. Jaggi, Bhai Mani Singh Jivani ate Rachna, (Patiala: Punjabi University, 1983). After my 
examination of this manuscript in 2008, I found the details Jaggi provides to be accurate. See Appendix 3: 
Photographs 27 and 28. 


Table 6. The Apocrypha in the Early Manuscripts of the DG 


Name of Verses | Languag Titles Style Place 
composition e Pen-names written 
Sansahar 43 Punjabi | Patishahi 10 | Devotional | Anandpur 
Sukhmana Gobind 
Nanak 
Var Bhagauti ju 3 Punjabi | Patishahi 10 | Apocalyptic | Anandpur 
Gobind 
Var Malkauns ki 11 Punjabi | Patishahi 10 | Apocalyptic | Anandpur 
Nanak 
Gobind 
Gobind Gita 1800 Braj Patishahi 10 | Devotional | Anandpur 
Mythological 
Ugradanti 137 Braj Patishahi 10 | Devotional Naina 
Gobind Apocalyptic Devi 
Asa Sorathi Braj Patishahi 10 Military Anandpur 
Nanak 
Gobind 


The compositions can be dated to be from around 1698 AD, as this is the date of the colophon 
at the beginning of the earliest manuscript containing the above compositions. See Appendix 
3: Photograph 10. 
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Table 7. An Anthology of Sikh Liturgy from 1718 AD 


An anthology of Sikh scripture at Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University Library, MS 770, has 
a colophon of 1718 AD/1775 VS. There have been corrections (haratal) on the commencing 
folio 393, and then it has been re-corrected. Due to this it seems that the anthology is probably 
part of another larger scripture and was then unbound. It was rediscovered by Jeevan Deol in 


2001, and has been commented on by many scholars since. 


Folio Title Details 


393 —415a Japu Sahib Start: ika oankara_ satigur prasddi. jap. sri 
mukhavak patisaht 10 chhapai chhand. Tva prasadi. 
chakra cihan aru baran jata aru pat nahin jih. 

End: dukalan pranasi didlan sariijpe sada ang sange 
abhange bibhiite. 


415a—418a Rahitnama Start: sada gian binu kare jo bat. ta kai kachu na 
Bhai Nand Lal | @yai hath. bhog sabadi nivasai sis. Trise kau milai 
param jugadi sa. 

End: it sri nasthatanama mukhavak patisaht dasavi. 
vahaguru ji ka khadlasa vahaguriu ji ki phateha. 


418a—419b | Svaiye Patisahi 1 NA 


419a—426b | Sakhi Mahalla NA 

After the completion on the same folio 426b, the 
contents pages are given. It records 1775 VS. It also 
lists Rag Ramakali that is not present in the 
anthology. 
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Table 8. An Anthology of Sikh Liturgy from 1722 AD 
Another anthology at Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University Library, MS 769, has a colophon 
of completion in 1722 AD/1779 VS. This volume contains the apocryphal DG compositions, 


as well as two works of Bhai Nand Lal. 


Folio Title Details 
la—2b Ganjnamah Praises of the Guru by Bhai Nand Lal 
2a Shabad Hazare From the AG 


3b-8a Bhagauti Astotra Start: jai srt bhagavati ji ki, and the greeting of the 
Khalsa. Then svi bhagauti ji sahdi. 

End: A tale related to Aniip Kaur 

8a—8b Var Malkauns ki | Apocrypha found in the Patna, Aurangabad, and 
other extant DG recensions. 


2b—22b Var Bhagauti ju kt 


and Apocrypha found in the Patna, Aurangabad, and 
Rag Asa Patisahi 10 | other extant DG recensions. 
30b— Tankhahnama Bhai_ | Tanakhahinama prasan karana Bhai Nand Lal ka 
Nand Lal This composition has the same name as in MS 770 
- Nasitnama 


This manuscript also contains about sixteen compositions in total. 
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Table 9. Invocations to the Divine-Sword in the DG 


Jap Sahib Bhagavati chand 

Sri Akal Ustati Sarabloh di racha 
Bachitra Natak Namaskar sri kharag 
Chandi Charitra Sri Bhagauti ji sahat 
Chandi Charitra Ukati Bilas | Sri Bhagauti ji sahai 
Chandi di Var Sri Bhagauti ji sahat 
Gian Prabodh Sri Bhagauti ji sahat 
Chaubis Avatar Sri Bhagauti ji sahait 
Shastra Nam Mala Sri Bhagauti ji sahai 

Charitropakhian Sri Bhagauti e nam 
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Table 10. The Structure in the Standard Compared to Eight 
Manuscripts of the DG 


Key: 
a = Standard b = Anandpuri ¢ = Patna 1698 recension d = Bhai Daya Singh recension 
e = Sangrur recension f = Mani Singh recension g = Akali Baba Dip Singh recension 
h = Moti Bagh recension i = Patna misal/Akal Takht twin recension 

- =not present 


No. Bani a b c d e f g h i 
AD 1898 1695/9 1698 ~1698- | ~1698- ~1713 1730 or 1713 1765 
6 1720 1720 earlier 
extant extant extant ? extant extant ? extant 
1 JS 198 196 199 198 198 198 198 
AU 271.5 272 270.5 271.5 271.5 
(200- 
471) 
3 BN A471 A471 471 A471 471 
4 CCUB 233 233 233 233 
5 CC 262 262 - - 262 262 
6 VSBJK 55 55 - - 55 55 
7 GP 336 336 336 335.5 336 
8 CA ; 1382 1383 
Ramavatar 864 863 860 865 
KA 2492 2559 2447 2451 
22 23 10 10 10 10 
avatars 
Kalki 588 588 588 588 
Mir 11 11 11 11 
Mahidi 
9 BA 323 343 343 343 
10 RA 498 495 368 494 494 
358 390 - 358 358 
11 Svaiye 33 32 33 33 - 33 
12 SH 10 9+2 10 10 - 11 
Sadh - 
1 
13 KM 4 - - - - 
14 SNM 1318 1317 1318 1318 1318 1318 
15 CP 7555 7537 7530 7560 7537 
16 ZN 12 HIK | 12 HIK | 12 HIK | 12 HIK | 12 HIK | 12 HIK - 12 HIK 12 
AIK 
17 AK - - 54+1 54 56 - - 54 57 
18 SMA - - 43 43 43 - - - s 
19 VBK : 5 3 if 3 - a 5 5 
20 VM - - 11 11 11 - - - - 
21 Gita - - 1800 - - - - - - 
22 UD - - 137 - 137 - - - - 


> This composition is in this bi but without chhard numbering. 
* This composition is numbered differently, but the text is identical. 
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Table 11. The Stemma of the DG 
[JS, AU, Svaiye] 
Bachitra Ndatak ‘Anandpuri Marco’ 


[‘Thaipsur’ Krishnavatar 1688 + Charitropakhyan] 
1. ‘Anandpuri’ 1696 
Chaubis|Avatar 1698 completed 


Apocrypha 


2. ‘Akal Takht’ 1698 


3. ‘Patna Sahib’ 1698 4. ‘Ayodhya’ 1698 5. ‘Aurangabad! 
Zafarnamah 1705 


6. ‘Bhai Mani Singh’ AG-DG 1713 7. ‘Sangrur’ AG/DG 


8. Unknown manuscript X 


\ 


9. ‘Moti Bagh’ 10. Calgutta DG 


11. ‘Mata Sahib Deva.’ 12. ‘Patna misal’ 1765 13. Colebrooke. Amritsar DG 


, 


The Standard 1897 DG 
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APPENDIX 2. TRANSLATIONS 


All translations are by the author of this thesis unless stated otherwise. 


Translation 1. Extract from the Japu Sahib 


1k oamkar satigura prasadi 
Ik Oankar (God is One) and can be attained through the grace of the true Guru. 


sri vahiguru ji ki phatah. 
Victory belongs to Vahiguri. 


sti mukhavaka patisahi 10. 
The Sacred Utterance of the Tenth Sovereign: 


chapat chamda. tva prasad. 
Stanza of six lines. By Thy grace. 


cakra cithana aru barana jati aru pati nahina jtha. 
[Akal] is without a mark or sign and without caste or lineage. 


rupa ramga aru rekha bhekha kou kahi na sakati ktha. 
Without colour or form, and without any outline of guise, that anyone can express. 


acala murati anabhau prakasa amitoj1 kahiyat. 
You can be described as the infinite form of fearless effulgence, whose power is 
infinite. 


koti 1mdra imdrani sahu sahani ganyat. 
You are counted as the King of the king of gods, and the King of the kings of the world. 


tribhavana mahipa sura nara asura neti neti bana trina kahata. 
In the three worlds of the Angels, men, and demons, and each leaf of the jungle 
proclaims ‘Thou art not of any form’. 


tva sataba nama kathai kavana katama nama baranata sumatt. 1. 
Who explain all Your names by the qualities of Your attributes, which can be expressed 


with the right intellect.1. 


bhujamga prayata chamda. 
The metre of the fast moving Cobra. 
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namasatvam akale. 
Salutation to You [who is] Eternal! 


namasatvam kripale. 
Salutation to You who is Merciful! 


namasatvam arupe. 
Salutation to You who is Formless! 


namasatvam anupe. 2. 
Salutation to You who is Indescribable!2. 


namasatam abhekhe. 
Salutation to You who is Garbless! 


namasatam alekhe. 
Salutation to You who is Beyond-count! 


namasatam akae. 
Salutation to You who is Without-body! 


namasatam ajae. 3. 


Salutation to You who is Unborn!3. 


Translation 2. Extract from the Sudh Svaiye 


This composition is a part of the longer Akal Ustati. 


jita phirai sabha desa disana ko bajata dhola mridamga nagare. 
If the emperors conquer all the countries with the beat of drums and trumpets. 


gunyata gura gajana ke sumdara himsata hat hayaraja hajare. 
With many handsome roaring elephants and thousands of neighing horses of the finest 
breed. 


bhuta bhavikha bhavana ke bhupata kaunu ganat nahi jata bicare. 
The emperors of the past, present and future cannot be counted and described. 


sri pati sri bhagavana bhaje binu amta kau amta ke dhama sidhare. 3.23. 


Without meditating on the true King, Sri Bhagavan, they ultimately leave for their final 
abode.3.23. 
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tiratha nana daia dama dana su sattyama nema aneka bisekhat. 
By taking ritualistics baths at holy places, excessive mercy, acts of charity, controlling 
passions, and practicing austerity and many other special rituals. 


beda purana kateba kurana jamina jamana sabana ke pekhai. 


By the studying of Vedas, Puranas and holy Qur’an and seeing all of this world and the 
next. 


pauna ahara jati jata dhara sabai su bicara hajaraka dekhai. 
By subsisting only on air, practicing abstinence, and experiencing thousands of good 
thoughts. 


srt bhagavana bhaje binu bhupati eka rati binu eka na lekhat. 4.24. 
Without meditating on Sri Bhagavan, Oh King, all this is worth a grain it is of no 
account.4.24. 


Translation 3. Kabiyo Bach Benati Chaupai 


The Rahirds is the evening prayer, which is contained in the nitnem. The Benati 
Chaupai is a part of this evening prayer and is also recited in the morning. This was 
written by Guru Gobind Singh and is taken from his larger work the Sri 
Charitropakhian. The Chaupai Sahib comes after the victory of dharam, in an epic 
battle of the demi-Gods versus the Rakhsas. This composition serves as a prayer of 
protections from the wiles in the previous 404 tales. The following is the full stanzas of 
25 verses: 


kabayo baca benati. caupai. 
The request of the poet. Quatrains. 


hamari karo hatha dai rachda. 
Protection me with Your hand. 


purana hot cita ki cha. 
May the wish of my heart be fulfilled. 


tava caranana mana rahat hamara. 
That my mind be ever attached to Your feet. 


apana jana karo pratipara. 377. 
Protect and care for me as Your own slave.377. 


hamare dusata sabhat tuma ghavahu. 
May all my enemies be destroyed by You. 
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apu hatha dai mohi bacavahu. 
May I be saved by Your own hand. 


sukhi basai moro parivara. 
May my family reside in happyness. 


sevaka sikhaya sabhai karatara. 378. 
As well as all my devoted Sikhs, O Creator!378. 


mo racha niju kara dat kartyat. 
Always protect me with Your hand. 


sabha batrina kau aja samghartyat. 
May You destroy all my enemies today. 


purana hot hamari asa. 
May my hope be fulfilled. 


tor! bhajana ki rahat piyasa. 379. 


That the thirst of meditating on You may be continuous.379. 


tumahi chadi koi avara na dhayau. 
That I do not leave You and meditate on anyone else. 


Jo bara cahau su tuma te pau. 
May I get the boons I wish from You. 


sevaka sitkhaya hamare tartyaht. 


May my devoted Sikhs cross over [the worldly ocean]. 


cuna cuna satru hamare martyahi. 380. 
May my enemies be singled out and killed. 


apu hatha dat mujhat ubartyat. 
May Your hand protect me. 


marana kala ka trasa nivartyat. 
May the fear of death be overcome. 


hujo sada hamare pacha. 
May You be with me at the last moment. 


sri asidhuja ju kartyahu racha. 381. 


Holy wielder of the Sword and Banner protect me.381. 
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rakhi lehu muhi rakhanahare. 
Protect me as You are the Protector. 


sahiba samta sahai piyare. 
Your the Master, Protector, and Lover of the Saints. 


dinabamdhu dusatana ke hamta. 
Your the Protector of the humble and Destroyer of the tyrants. 


tuma ho puri caturadasa kamta.382. 
You are the Master of the fourteen worlds.382. 


kala pat brahama bapu dhara. 

The God of time made Brahma [God of creation] who was born. 
kala pai siva ju avatara. 

The God of time made Shiva [God of death] manifest. 


kala pat kart bisana prakasa. 
The God of time made Visnht [God of sustainer] illuminate. 


sakala kala ka kiya tamasa. 383. 
This whole game is played out by the God of time.383. 


javana kala jogi siva kiyo. 
The God of time has created the yogi Shiva. 


beda raja brahama ju thiyo. 
The God of time has created Brahma, the King of the Vedas. 


javana kala sabha loka savara. 
The God of time has created all the worlds. 


namasakara hat taht hamara .384. 
My salutations are to You.384. 


javana kala sabha jagata banayo. 
The God of time has created the entire Universe. 


deva daita jachana upajayo. 

As well as the gods, demons, and Yakshas. 

adi amti ekat avatara. 

From the very beginning to the end, God is only one manifestation. 


soi guru sama jhiyahu hamara. 385. 
I only consider this [One] as my Guru.385. 


namasakara tisa hi ko hamari. 
I salute this [One] alone. 


sakala praja jina apa savart. 
You have created your humble subject. 


sivakana ko sivaguna sukha diyo. 
You bestow divine virtues and happyness to your servant. 


saturana ko pala mo badha kiyo. 386. 
Enemies are destroyed by You in the twinkling of an eye.386. 


ghata ghata ke amtara ki janata. 
You know every inner feeling of every heart. 


bhale bure ki pira pachanata. 
You recognise the pains of the good and the bad. 


citi te kumeara asathula. 
From the ant to the large bodied elephant. 


sabha para kripa drisati kart phula. 387. 
You give Your glance of blessing and feel delighted.387. 


samtana dukha pae te dukhi. 
You feel the pain of the suffering of Your saints. 


sukha pae sadhana ke sukhi. 
You feel happy when Your saints are happy. 


eka eka ki pita pachanai. 
You recognise the pains of everyone. 


ghata ghata ke pata pata ki janai.388. 
You know every secret thought of every heart.388. 


jaba udakarakha kara karatara. 
When You the Creator project Your power. 


praja dharata taba deha apara. 
You manifest as the subjects and worlds, in inumerable forms. 


jaba akarakha karata ho kabahum. 
When You withdraw Your creative power. 


tuma mai milata deha dhara sabhahum. 389. 
Then all the living and non-living beings merge in You.389. 


Jete badana srisati sabha dharat. 
In the universe all the beings of various forms. 


apu apunt bujhi ucarat. 
Describe You according to their wisdom. 


tuma sabha hi te rahata niralama. 
You hold yourself aloof from everyone. 


janata beda bheda aru alama.390 . 
Your mystery is known to Vedas and the wise.390. 


niramkara nribikara nrilambha. 
You are Formless, Sinless, and require no shelter. 


adi anila anadi asambha. 
You are the Primal Power, Perfect, Infinite, and Unborn. 


ta ka mura ucarata bheda. 
Some fools boast about Your mysteries. 


Ja ko bheva na pavata beda. 391. 
That even the Vedas do not know.391. 


ta kau kart pahana anumanata. 
Those with false knowledge consider You to be a stone. 


maha mura kachu bheda na janata. 
The great fools do not understand Your mystery. 


mahadeva kau kahata sada siva. 
They call Mahadev the eternal Shiv. 


mramkara ka cinata nahi bhiva. 392. 
But they do not realise that You are Formless.392. 


apu apunt budhi hai sett. 
According to one’s own intellect, many. 
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baranata bhimna bhimna tuht tet. 
Describe You in different ways. 


tumara lakha na jai pasara. 
The limits of Your creation cannot be known. 


ktha bidhi saja prathama samsara. 393. 
And how the world was fashioned in the beginning.393. 


ekai rupa anupa sarupa. 
You are one form, the indescribale form of Truth. 


ramka bhayo rava kahit bhipa. 
You manifest as a poor man or sometimes a Prince or King. 


amdaja jeraja setaja kini. 
You created creatures from eggs, wombs, and perspiration of the Earth. 


ulabhyja kham bahurt ract dint. 394. 
You created the vegetable kingdom, and provided them plentiful food for 
sustenance.394. 


kahum phuli raja hvai battha. 
Somewhere You sit joyfully as a king. 


kahum simati bhayo samkara tkaitha. 
Somewhere You sit sad as Shiva in one pointedness. 


sagart srisati dikhat acambhava. 
All Your creation unfolds wonderful things; 


adi jugadi sarupa suyambhava. 395. 
You are the Primal Power, in each epoch you are the True form that is Self- 
Existent.395. 


aba racha meri tuma karo. 
Now keep me under Your protection. 


sikhaya ubari asitkhaya samgharo. 
Protect my Sikhs and destroy the ignorant ones. 


dusata jite uthavata utapata. 
Where there are villains create an attack. 
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sakala malecha karo rana ghata. 396. 
And destroy all the invaders on the battlefield.396. 


Je asidhuya tava sarant pare. 
O Wielder of the Sword and Banner those who sought Your refuge. 


tina ke dusata dukhita hvai mare. 
Their enemies met with painful deaths. 


purakha javana pagu kare tihare. 
The person who fell at Your Feet. 


tina ke tuma samkata sabha tare. 397. 
You removed all of their afflictions.397. 


Jo kali kau tka bara dhiathai. 
Those who meditate even once on the Supreme Time, 


la ke kala ntkati nahi athat. 
Then death cannot approach near them. 


racha hoi tahi sabha kala. 
They remain protected by You at all times. 


dusata arisata tare tatakala. 398. 
Their enemies and troubles come to an end instantaneously.398. 


kAripa drisati tana jahi nthartho. 
Upon whom You cast Your favourable glance. 


ta ke tapa tanaka mahi hart ho. 


They are absolved of every bit of suffering instantly and blossom within. 


ridhi sidhi ghara mo sabha hot. 
All the worldly and spiritual pleasures come to their homes. 


dusata chaha chvai sakat na koi. 399. 
Even the enemies cannot touch their shadow.399. 


eka bara jina tumat sambhara. 
Those who You have held even once. 


kala phasa te taht ubara. 
You have protected them from the noose of death. 
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jina nara nama tiharo kaha. 
Those people who repeated Your Name. 


darida dusata dokha te raha. 400. 
Were saved from poverty, their enemies, and pain.400. 


kKharagaketu mat sarani tthari. 
Wielder of the Sword on the battle field, I seek Your protection. 


apu hatha dai lehu ubart. 
Protect me with Your own hand. 


sataba thaura mo hohu sahai. 
May You guard me at all places. 


dusata dokha te lehu bacai.401. 
May You save me from the enemies and pain.401. 


kripa kari hama para jagamata. 
The Mother of the world has been merciful to me. 


gramtha kara purana subharata. 
I have completed the [Dasam] Granth on this auspicious night. 


kilabtkha sakala deha ko harata. 
She is the destroyer of all the sins of the body. 


dusata dokhiyana ko chat karata. 402. 
And annihilate all the malicious and wicked people.402. 


sri asidhuja jaba bhe dayala. 
When the Wielder of the Sword and Banner was merciful. 


purana kara gramtha tatakala. 
Then the [Dasam] Granth was completed in an instant. 


mana bachata phala pavai soi. 
The desires of the mind are fulfilled. (By who will read or listen to this) 


dikha na tisat biapata koi.403. 
And no suffering or difficulty will come to them.403. 


arila. 
aria - metre of four lines usually with a repeated word in the last. 
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sunal guimga jo yahi su rasana pavi. 
The dumb person who will listen to this will be blessed with speech. 


suna mura cita lai caturata avi. 
The fool who will listen to it attentively, will get intelligence. 


ditkha darada bhau ntkata na tina nara ke raha. 
Suffering, pain, or fear, will not come near that person. 


ho jo ya ki eka bara caupi ko kahat.404. 
Who will recite even once this Chaupai.404. 


caupai. 
Quatrain. 


sambata satraha sahasa bhaniyai. aradha sahasa phunt tint kahyat. 


These verses were said in VS seventeen hundred. One half of a hundred, and three. 1696 
AD/1753 VS. 


bhadrava sudi asatami ravi vara. tira satudrava gramtha sudhara. 405. 
This book was competed on the banks of Sutlej on Sunday, the eighth Sudi of the month 
of Bhadon.405. 


iti sti charitra pakhayane triya caritre mamtri bhupa sambade cara sau panch caritra 
samapatamasatu subhama satu. 405. 7539. samapatama. 


Now the Sri Charitrapakhyan the stories of female wiles the conversation between the 
Minister and the King, the four hundred and five tales, are auspiciously completed 
correctly, it is all true. 405. 7539. The end. 


Sometimes the verses are number 404 rather than 405. See, Guru Gobind Singh, Kabiyo 
bach benati chaupai, Charitrapakhyan, DG, pp. 1386-1388. 


Translation 4. Svaiyd and Dohira Compositions 


A Svaiya and a Dohira follow the KBBC. This is taken from the Ramavatar, which is part 
of the twenty-four manifestations of Vishnu, the CA in the DG: 


Svaiya 

When I took shelter at your feet I stopped look for anyone else. Rama, Rahim, Purana and 
the Qur’an are preaching many things but I do not believe their ways. All the Simritis, 
Shastras and the Vedas are explaining mysteries but I do not acknowledge them. O wielder 
of the Sword, with Your grace this narration is made by your blessing, in fact it is told by 
you.863. 
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Dohira 

I am humbly standing at your door after renouncing all others. Kindly hold my arm and 
protect my honour for I am Gobind your slave [Gobind Das].864. Guru Gobind Singh, C4, 
DG, p. 254. 


Translation 5. The First Verse of the Ardas 


The Ardas is taken from the first stanza of VSB/JK in DG. This translation has been made 
from the modern Punjabi translation by Kahn Singh Nabha. In actual fact each Guru is 
consecutively worshipping the Bhagauti, but the Singh Sabha scholars succeeded in 
concealing this in their translations. 


The modern Singh-Sabha translation popularized by the end of the 19" century is as 
follows: 


Ik Oankar (God is one) Victory to Vahiguri! May Bhagauti assist! The ballad (var) devoted 
to Bhagauti by the Tenth Sovereign (Guru). Having first remembered the Bhagauti 
(Double—edged sword), then think of Guru Nanak. Then remember Guru Angad, Guru 
Amar Das and Ram Das, may they help us! Then remember Arjan, Hargobind and the holy 
Har Rai. Let us think of the holy Hari Krishan, whose sight dispels all sorrows. Let us 
remember Tegh Bahadur, and the nine treasures shall quickly come into our homes. May 
they assist us everywhere! May the Tenth king, the holy Guru Gobind Singh, assist us 
everywhere! Turn your thoughts, O Khalsa, to the teaching of Guru Granth Sahib and chant 
Vahiguri! 


It we examine the language of the composition carefully, this translation is incorrect. 
According to a note of Sardar Attar Singh to Bhai Nand Lal’s rahitnama, the first lines 
of which run: 


‘The goddess Bhagavatt was first worshipped by Guru Nanak; then by Gurus Angad, 
Amar-das and Ram-das, and to them she was propitious. Then followed Gurus Arjun, 
Har-rai, Har-govind and Tegh-bahadur, and they also rose to the highest honours. Guru 
Govind Singh was also assisted by her.’ 


Attar Singh, The Rayhit Nama of Pralad Rai, or the excellent conversation of the 
Duswan Padsha, and Nand Lal’s Rayhit Nama, or rules for the guidance of the Sikhs in 
religious matters, Lahore, (1875), p. 5. 


From the original transliterated text is it is clear that the modern translation is 
inaccurate, as the original is written in the past tense: 


Prathami Bhagauti simarakai Guru Nanak lai dhiai. Angad Guru te Amaradas 
Ramadasai hoi sahdai. Arajun Harigobind no simaro sri Hari rai. Sri Hari Krisani 
dhidiai jisu dithe sabhu dukhu jai. Tega Bahadur simariai ghari naunidha avai dhdi. 
sabh thai hoi sahdai.1. 

Guru Gobind Singh, VSBJK, DG, p. 127, verse: 1. 
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Translation 6. Invocation of the Akal Ustati 


The Lord is One and he can be attained through the grace of the True Guru. 
Copy of the manuscript with exclusive signatures of the Tenth Sovereign. 
The non-temporal Purusha (All-Pervading Lord) is my Protector. 

The All-Steel Lord is my Protector. 

The All-Destroying Lord is my Protector. 

The All-Steel Lord is ever my Protector. 


Translation 7. Extracts from the Bachitra Natak (Apani katha) 


Translated by Surinder Singh Kohli, $7i Dasam Granth Sahib, 3 Vols, (Amritsar: Singh 
Bros, 2003). 


7.1 Early life of the Tenth Guru 


Thy subtle form is indescribable, (therefore) I speak about Thy Immanent Form.7. 
When I shall observe Thy loving Devotion, I shall then describe all Thy anecdotes from 
the beginning. Now I narrate my own life-story, how the Sodhi clan came into being (in 
this world).8. 


DOHRA 

With the concentration of my mind, I narrate in brief my earlier story. Then after that, I 
shall relate all in great detail.9. HERE BEGINS THE DESCRIPTION OF THE BIRTH 
OF THE POET. 


CHAUPAI 

My father proceeded towards the east and visited several places of pilgrimage. When he 
went to Triveni (Prayag), he passed his days in act of charity.1. I was conceived there 
and took birth at Patna. Whence I was brought to Madra Desh (Punjab), where I was 
caressed by various nurses.2 I was given physical protection in various ways and given 
various types of education. When I began to perform the act of Dharma (righteousness), 
my father departed for his heavenly abode.3. End of the Seventh Chapter of 
BACHITTTAR NATAK entitled Description of the Poet.7.282 Here begins the 
Description of the Magnificence of Authority: 


7.2 The Guru’s Love of Hunting 


CHAUPAI 

When I obtained the position of responsibility, I performed the religious acts to the best 
of my ability. I went hunting various kinds of animals in the forest and killed bears, 
nilgais (blue bulls) and elks.1. Then I left my home and went to place named Paonta. 
I enjoyed my stay on the banks of Kalindri (Yamuna) and saw amusement of various 
kind.2. There I killed many lions, nilgais and bears. On this the king Fateh Shah become 
angry and fought with me without any reason.3. 
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7.3 The Battle of Bhangani 


BHUJANG STANZA 

When this lowly person saw Shah Sangram falling (while fighting bravely) he held aloft 
his bow and arrows.He, fixing his gaze on a Khan, shot an arrow, which stung the 
enemy like a black cobra, who (the Khan) fell down.24. He drew out another arrow and 
aimed and shot it on the face of Bhikhan Khan. The bloody Khan fled away leaving his 
horse in the field, who was killed with the third arrow.25. After regaining consciousness 
from the swoon, Hari Chand shot his arrows with unerring aim. Whosoever was struck, 
fell down unconscious, and leaving his body, went to the heavenly abode.26. He aimed 
and shot two arrows at the same time and did not care for the selection of his target. 
Whosoever was struck and pierced by his arrow, went straight to the other world.27. 
The warriors remained true to their duty in the field, the witches and ghosts drank blood 
to their fill and raised shrill voices. The Birs (heroic spirits), Baitals (ghosts) and Siddhs 
(adepts) laughed, the witches were talking and huge kites were flying (for meat).28. 
Hari Chand, filled with rage, drew out his bow, he aimed and shot his arrow, which 
struck my horse. He aimed and shot the second arrow towards me, the Lord protected 
me, his arrow only grazed my ear.29. His third arrow penetrated deep into the buckle of 
my waist-belt.Its edge touched the body, but did not cause a wound, the Lord saved his 
servent.30. 

RASAAVAL STANZA. 

When the edge of the arrow touched my body, it kindled my resentment. I took the bow 
in my hand and aimed and shot the arrow.31.All the warriors fled, when a volley of 
arrow was showered.Then I aimed the arrow on a warrior and killed him.32. Hari Chand 
was killed andhis brave soldiers were trampled.The chief of Kot Lehar was seized by 
death.33. The hill-men fled from the battlefield, all were filled with fear. I gained 
victory through the favour of the Eternal Lord (KAL).34. We returned after victory and 
sang songs of triumph. I showered wealth on the warriors, who were full of 
rejoicings.35. 


7.4 The Battle of Nadaun 


Bhim Chand called me for assistance and himself went to face (the enemy). 
Alif Khan prepared a wooden fort of the hill of Navras. The hill-chief also prepared 
their arrows and guns.2. He called all his warriors and also called me. Then all 
assembled and advanced for attack.6. All the great warriors marched forward with great 
ire like a flame over a fence of dry weeds. Then on the other side, the valiant Raja Dayal 
of Biyharwal advanced with Raja Kirpal, alongwith all his his army.7. 


DOHIRA 

I came to this side after destroying alsun on my way; And enjoyed in various ways after 
reaching Anandpur.24. End of Ninth Chapter of BACHITTAR NATAK entitled 
Description of the battle of Nadaun.9.344. 


CHAUPAI 
Many years elapsed in this way, all the wicked persons (thieves) were spotted, caught 
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and killed. Some of them fled away from the city, but came back on account of 
sarevation.1. Then Dilwar Khan (Governor of Lahore) sent his son aginst me. A few 
hours after nightfall, the Khans assembled and advanced for attack.2. When their forces 
crossed the river, Alam (Singh) came and woke me up. There was a great consternation 
and all the people got up. They took up their arms with valour and zeal.3.The discharge 
of the volleys of shots from guns began immediately. Everyone was in a rage, holding 
the arms in hand. They raised various dreadful shouts. The noise was heard on the other 
side of the river.4. 


CHAUPAI 

At all times, the Lord protected all the saints and hath killed all the malicious persons, 
subjecting them to great agony. He hath exhibited His marvellous State to saints and 
hath saved them from all sufferings.1. He hath saved His saints from all sufferings. He 
hath destroyed all the malevolent persons like the thorns. Considering me as His 
Servant, He hath helped me, and hath protected me with His own hands.2. All those 
spectacles which have been visualized by me, I dedicate all of them to Thee. If Thou 
casts Thy Merciful glance at me, then Thy Servant shall utter all.3. The kinds of 
spectacles that I have seen, I want to enlighten (the world) about them. All the past lives 
that have peeped into, I shall speak about them with Thy Power.4. He, my Lord is 
Father and Destroyer of all, the goddess Kalika is my mother. The mind is my Guru and 
the discriminating intellect, the Guru's wife is my mother, who hath taught me all about 
good deeds.5. When I (as mind) reflected on the kindness of the discriminating intellect, 
the Guru mind uttered his refined statement. All the wonderful things that were 
comprehended by the ancient sages, I want to speak about all of them.6. Then my Lord, 
Destroyer of all, was filled with kindness and considering me as His servant, He was 
gracefully pleased. The births of all the incarnations in the previous ages, He hath 
caused me to remember all of them.7. 


Translation 8. ‘Sikh National Anthem’ 


The prayer known as the Sikh national anthem is taken from a Savaiye in the CC. This 
translation has been taken from Guru Gobind Singh, Triclochan Singh, Delhi Gurudwara 
Parbhadak Committee, 1968, p. 2: 


Granth me this boon O God, from Thy Greatness, 

May I never refrain, From righteous acts; 

May I fight without fear All foes in life’s battle, 

With confident courage Claiming the victory! 

May my highest ambition be Singing they praises, 

And may Thy Glory be Grained in my mind; When this mortal life Reaches its limits. 
May I die fighting With limitless courage. 


The following extracts are taking from the translation by Surinder Singh Kohli by Surinder 


Singh Kohli, $7i Dasam Granth Sahib, 3 Vols, (Amritsar: Singh Bros, 2003). Any 
debate surrounding translation is in the text of the thesis. 
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Translation 9. Extract from the Chaubis Avatar 


VISNU’S TWENTY-FOUR INCARNATIONS. 

The Lord One and the Victory is of the Lord. By the Tenth King (Guru). 

CHAUPAI 

Now I describe the wonderful performance of twenty-four incarnations. 

In the way I visualized the same; 

O saints; listen to it attentively. 

The poet Shyam is narrating it according or his own under-standing. 1. 

All the twenty-four incarnations have been enumerated in detail and now I am going to 
enumerate the smaller incarnations how the Lord assumed the other forms.20. 

Those forms which Brahma assumed, I have narrated them in poetry and not after 
reflection, I narrated the incarnation of Rudra (Shiva).21. 

When the Lord commended, then Brahma prepared the Vedas; at that time his pride was 
increased and he did not consider anyone else like himself.22. 

He thought that there was none other like him and there was no other poet like him; on 
the Lord-God because unhappy and threw him on the ground like the Vajra of Indra.23. 
When Brahma, the ocean of four Vedas fell upon the earth, he began to worship with 
the fullness of his heart the mysterious Lord, who is beyond the ken of gods.24. 

He worshipped the Lord for ten Lakh years and he to the Lord of gods to redeem him in 
any in any way.25. 


Translation 10. Extracts from the Krishnavatar 


SWAYYA 

O Surya! O Chandra! O merciful Lord! listen to a request of mine, I am not asking for 
anything else from you; whatever I wish in my mind, by that with Thy Grace; 

If I fall a martyr while fighting with my enemies then I shall think that I have realised 
Truth; O Sustainer of the Universe ! I may always help the saints in this world and 
destroy the tyrants; bestow this boon on me.1900. 

When I wish for the wealth, it comes to me from my country and from abroad; I have no 
temptation for any miraculous powers; 

The science of Yoga is of no use to me; because spending time on that, there is no 
useful realisation from the physical austerities; O Lord ! I beg for this boon from Thee 
that I may fearlessly fall a martyr in the battlefield.1901. 

The praise of the Lord pervades the whole universe and this eulogy is being sung by 
Siddhas (adepts), the highest of sages, Shiva, Brahma, Vyas etc.; 

His mystery has not been comprehended even by the sage Atri, Parashar, Narada, 
Sharda, Sheshnaga etc.; the poet Shyam has described it in poetic stanzas; O Lord ! how 
can I then please Thee by describing THY glory?1902. 

End of the description of "Arresting and then releasing Jarasandh in warfare" in 
Krishnavatara in Bachittar Natak. 

ASTA STANZA 

The Lord (Kalki) taking his sword in his hand, became filled with anger and began to 
roam in the battlefield in fighting mood; holding his bow and sword fearlessly and 
angrily, he began to move in the battlefield in a queer way.470. 
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Holding various weapons and challenging with anger and persistence, he fell upon the 
opponents in war; holding his sword in his hand, he became engrossed in fighting and 
did not recede.471. 

Like the lightning of the rushing clouds, the swords gleamed; the army of the enemies 
did not even recede two steps backwards and in its fury, came to fight again in the war- 
arena.472. 

The persistent warriors were getting angry in the war like the furnace with blazing 
flames; the army revolved and gathered together and was engrossed in fighting with 
great rage.473. 

Thousands of swords were looking magnificent and it appeared that the snakes were 
stinging every limb; the swords seemed smiling like the flash of the dreadful 
lightning.474. 

SWAYYA 

O Goddess, grant me this that I may not hesitate from performing good actions. 

I may not fear the enemy, when I go to fight and assuredly I may become victorious. 
And I may give this instruction to my mind and have this temptation that I may ever 
utter Thy Praises. 

When the end of my life comes, then I may die fighting in the battlefield.231. 

All the Vedas, Katebs (Semitic Scriptures) and the saints say this that whosoever has 
loved the Lord, he has realized Him.2488. 

SWAYYA 

I am the son of a Kshatriya and not of a Brahmin who may instruct for performing 
severe austerities; how can I absorb myself in the embarrassments of the world by 
leaving you; 

Whatever request I am making with my folded hands, O Lord ! kindly be graceful and 
bestow this boon on me that when ever my end comes, then I may die fighting in the 
battlefield.2489. 

DOHIRA 

In the year 1745 of the Vikrami era in the Sudi aspect of the moon in the month of 
Sawan, in the town of Paonta at the auspicious hour, on banks of the flowing Yamuna; 
(this work has been completed).2490. 

I have composed the discourse of the tenth part (Skandh) of Bhagavat in the vernacular; 
O Lord ! I have no other desire and have only the zeal for the war fought on the basis of 
righteousness.2491. 

SWAYYA 

Bravo to the soul of that person, who remembers the Lord through his mouth and 
reflects in his mind about the war of righteousness; who considers this body the war of 
righteousness; who considers this body as transient, ascends the boat of Lords’ praise 
and ferries across the dreadful ocean of the world; 

Who makes this body as the abode of forbearance and enlightens it with the lamp of 
intellect and who taking the broom of knowledge in his hand sweeps away the rubbish 
of cowardice.2492. 

End of the concluding auspicious chapter of Krishnavatara (based on Dasham Skandh 
Purana) in Bachittar Natak.21. 

SWAYYA 

At the same time, Krishna took his bow and arrows in his hands, struck a blow to the 
king; then with four arrows, he killed the four horses of the king; 

In great rage, he chopped the bow of the king and also shattered his chariot; thereafter 
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the king is advancing further with his mace in such a way, which I now describe.1872. 
SWAYYA 

The king, walking on foot, struck a blow on Balram with his mace and his whole fury 
became apparent to the warriors; 

Balram jumped and came down to stand on the earth and the king pulversied his chariot 
alongwith all four horses.1873. 

SWAYYA. 

There is no other support for the poor except Thee, who hath made me a mountain from 
a straw. 

O Lord! Forgive me for my mistakes, because who is there so much blunderhead like 
me? 

Those who have served Thee, there seems wealth and self-confidence in all there 
homes. 

In this Iron age, the supreme trust is only for KAL, Who is the Sword-incarnate and 
hath mighty arms.92. 

DOHIRA 

I have described with affection this war of Krishna; O Lord! The temptation for which I 
have related it, kindly bestow on me that boon.1899. 

When I wish for the wealth, it comes to me from my country and from abroad; I have no 
temptation for any miraculous powers; 

The science of Yoga is of no use to me; because spending time on that, there is no 
useful realisation from the physical austerities; O Lord ! I beg for this boon from Thee 
that I may fearlessly fall a martyr in the battlefield.1901. 

The praise of the Lord pervades the whole universe and this eulogy is being sung by 
Siddhas (adepts), the highest of sages, Shiva, Brahma, Vyas etc.; 

His mystery has not been comprehended even by the sage Atri, Parashar, Narada, 
Sharda, Sheshnaga etc.; the poet Shyam has described it in poetic stanzas; O Lord ! how 
can I then please Thee by describing THY glory?1902. 

End of the description of "Arresting and then releasing Jarasandh in warfare" in 
Krishnavatara in Bachittar Natak. 


Translation 11. Extract from the Gidn Prabodh 


BY THY GRACE. 

DOHIRA (COUPLET) 

Once the Soul spoke these words to Intellect: 

"Describe to me in every way all he Glory of the Lord of the world." 1.201. 

BY THY GRACE 

PAADHARI STANZA 

musings) how the Creator created the expanse of the world? 

Although the Lord is Elementless, Fearless and Infinite, then how did He extend the 
texture of this world? 1.231. 


Translation 12. Extract from the Shastra Nam Mala 


The sections that follow are translated by the author of this thesis. 
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Ik Oankar the Victory is of the True Guru. 

Shastra Nama Mala Puran (the Rosary of the Names of weapons) is now composed. 
With the support of the Primal Power (Bhagauti) by the Tenth Sovereign. 

Dohira. 

Protect us by creating the Sang, Sarohi, Saif (Sword), Asi, Tir (arrow) Tupak (gun), 
Talwar (sword), and other weapons and armours causing the destruction of the 
enemies. 1. 

Great as the Kripan (sword), Dharaddhart, Sail, Suf, Jamadh, Tegh (saber), Tir (saber), 
Tir (arrow), Talwar (sword), that are causing the destruction of armours and enemies.?2. 


The Guru praises God as the Divine weapons which are a leitmotiv throughout the DG. 
All of the above weapons are Indian and Persian names for different types of swords, 
spears, guns, pistols, arrows, and daggers. 


Translation 13. A Translation of the Handwritten Folio by the Tenth 
Guru 


In the Takht Patna Sahib, 1698 AD extant manuscript, folio 615 b. 


In the work of Ganda Singh a feature of the handwritten folios of the Guru is that he 
signs with the sword; represented below as a +. Above this is he writes repeatedly the 
word tega and the number |. The quatrain is represented by him with the letter ‘c’. In 
this folio the Guru writes in first person. From verses 2255 to 2258 is the opening of the 
KA in the standard DG see KA verses 1, 2, 3, and 4. There is one less line present here 
compared to the standard DG. After this there are notes on the formation of various 
compositions of the DG: 


++++ ++++ ++++ ++++ 


Now I will explain the Krishnavtar. In which Krishna (murari) decended (incarnated). 
The earth, frightened of sins, went staggering to the Lord-God.2255. Brahma also went 
to the ocean of ambrosia where sat the timeless Being. [The Lord] summoned Vishnu 
close to Him. He told him to take birth as Krishna. 2257. All the events that took place 
in the life of Krishna. Are contained in the tenth chapter of the Bhagavata Purana. It 
contains 1192 verses. All of which were said by the Tenth [Guru] sitting at Anandpur 
.2258. 1186. Mix this with the tenth chapter. 3444 continued and secondly I will explain 
the Ras Mandal. In which the ways of Krishna (har) and the milk-maid (Gopi) are 
played. In this I have said seven and forty. That all comes in the Ras Mandal.3445.340. 
In the Ras mandal. 3785 continued. Alot after I have narrated the Birah [Natak]. In 
which the ways of Birah (Boar) in Brij pond. 134 metres. The continuation is in the 
middle. After I have explained the battles (Yudh praband). In which the ways in the 
battle have been explained.3922. Eight hundred and seventy five importantly. These are 
the metres in the (Yudh praband). And all the metres can be called beautiful. Do not 
bind those that are not. 3923. Brother do not include the mistakes. In places there may 
be mistakes. I am a poet, actually a slave of the poets. I am a slave being, who commits 
error. 3924. Forty-eight have been made. In couplets, metres, and quatrains. 125000 
metres there are. There should be no less that in the [Granth]. 3925.227. Dev 
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recitation.875. Judh praband. 1186. Dasam.340. Ras mandal. 134. Gopabrih. 2038 of 
my own. 4800 continued continued. ++++Keep. Var. Charitra. Without these books 
[pothia]. Then the twenty-second Gan Avatar. Where Krishna descends. The man 
decends as Arjuna. Were in that age he has a conversation with Krishna. 4801. Were 
firstly the impenetrable armour killed all. Who killed all the enemies of Indra. Many 
wars of Rudra (Shiva) have been said. Gave a boon to Kali. 4802. Also freeing 
Drajodhan. The celestial Singers’ King was an apostate... 


++++ ++++ ++++ +4+++ 


srita I tega al al tega al ladnga al langa al tega al langa al al langa al tega al 
tega .c. aba barano krisana avatar. jaisa bhanta bapa dhario murari. parama papa te 
bhuma darani. dagama gata bidha ti ra sidhani.2255.c. brahamda gayo chira nidha 
jaha. Kala purakha isathita the taha. kaho bisana kaha nikata bulat. krisanavatara 
dharo harardai.2257.c. je je krisana caritra dikhde. dasama bica sabha bhakhi sundae. 
giara sahasa chiast chanda. kahe dasama pura baitha ananda.2258. 1186 dasama ka 
mila laina. 3444 aphaju aru puna kaha rdsa mandala. jiha bidha hara gopina tana 
khila. tina sapata aru calisa kahe. je sabha rasa mandala mahi ahe.3445.340 rasa 
manwala ka. 3785 aphajit. bahura gopan gana biraha ucara. jiha bidha biraha kario 
brija nara. eka sahasa cautasi chandae. so aphajti ke madhi pramane. bahura so judha 
prabandha bakhana. jina bidha hara daruna rana_ thana.3922.c. atha sahasa 
pacahatara pradhane. kaha chanda prabandha midne. so saba kahe manohara chanda. 
dutia chanda ko para na banda.3923. bhila pari lakhi ahu jaha bhai. taha taha lijaha 
achara bandi. hau kabi nahi kabina ko dasti. sevaka jana kare nupahasu.3924. athatali 
sai kaha banat. doha chanda caupai ai. sava lakha chandage hot. ja mahi eka ghata 
nahi koi. 3925. 227 debapatha.875. judha praband.1186. dasam.340. rdsamandala 
ka.134. gopabrih .2038. aba ka. 4800. aphajit ka aphajit. samala v. var.caritr. tihu 
pothia bind.c. aba bai savo gana avatard. jaisa rupa kaha dharo murara. nara avatara 
bhayo arajunda. jiha ji te jaga ke bhata gana.4801.c. prathamai nivatakavaca sabha 
mare. indra tata ke satra nivare. bahura judha rudra tana kia. rijha bhiitarata bara 
dia.4802. bahura drajodhana kaha mukatayo. gandhraba raja bimukha... 
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Translation 14. The Bhai Daya Singh Rahitnama 


This prescriptive code is a narrative of Guru Gobind Singh and Bhai Daya Singh, the 
first Panj Piara. It begins with a mythological explanation of where the various K’s 
came from, as well as positioning Guru Nanak, by his revelation of the mantra [k 
Oankar Satinamu, above the hegemony of the Devas. The code of Bhai Daya Singh 
then gives the procedure for the Khande ki-pahul ceremony, and lists the scripture to be 
read: 

pratham sanpuran japu ji sahib adi anta puran puran japu ji adi ant ka path 

kare chaupai panj panj savaiye bhinn bhinn I sravag 2 dinana ki pratipal 3 pap 


sanbuh binasan 4 sati sadaiv sada brat panj, paurt anand ji ki karad amrit bich 
phere apani or ko. 


First the complete Japu ji Sahib from beginning to end, as well as a complete 
Japu Sahib should be recited from beginning to end, the Chaupai, the [Amrit 
Svaiye], 1. Sravag 2. Dinana ki pratipal, 3. Pap sanbih bindsan 4. Sati sadaiv 
sada brat (five stanzas), the Pauyit of Anand Sahib. The Amrit should be stirred 
with a sword by them. 

It also serves as a military code and contains injunction for the worship of weapons. 


‘shashatra kari pujo.’ Later in the code, the ‘true Guru speaks’ about the Akal, ‘Sri 
Satiguri vaca’: 


so akali rup hai nil basatra dhahirai jape japu gurabar akal sarabaloh 
pahirai.1. kach seph aur nil pat japu aru Japu vucar sri akal usatati kare chandi 
kantha sudhari. rom basan tan main kriya pind karam ko tayag. guru granth 
main priti kar panch janan te bhag. 


An Akali is one whose form is covered in blue dress, repeating Gurbar Akal and 
wearing Iron weapons. With a white Kach, and blue clothes, repeating Jap ji and 
Japu Sahib, contemplating Akala Ustati and VSBJK and committing them 
perfectly to memory. Meditating with each hair on the body and renouncing 
[mentally] all actions of the body. Who loves the Guru Granth and runs away 
from the five thieves. 
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Translation 15. The Letter Purported to be by Bhai Mani Singh to 
Mata Sundari 


Ik Oankar - May the Timeless Being protect us. Venerable mother at your holy feet, Mani Singh 
makes his humble prostration. Further news is that by coming here the climate of this place has 
aggravated my rheumatism. My health has not remained. I have listened to the healing parable 
of the fever twice. However my illness has caused no lapse in the service of the Harimandir 
(Golden Temple). The power of the Khalsa has waned over the country. The Singhs have 
lodged in the hills and mountain. The invaders reign in the country. There is even no security 
for the children and women in any place. They are hunted out and killed. Those opposing the 
Guru have also joined forces with them. The Handals spy on the Sikhs. ° All have deserted the 
Chak. ° The officials have also fled. Upto now the Timeless one protects me. Tomorrow is 
uncertain. The will of the Master is eternal. The adopted son of Binod Singh has passed away.’ 
The books I sent with Jhanda Singh. There is one by the master, ‘303 Charitropakhian’, please 
give that to Sihan Singh in the Mahal.* So far I have recieved no news of the book ‘Shastra 
Nam Mala’. The first part of ‘Krishnavtar’ is received. Not the second part. If I receive it I 
shall send it. There is a rumour in the country that Banda’ has made an escape and is on the run. 
'° The Master will protect him. The Guru's family'' at Khandur have sent five tolas of gold as a 
gift for your son's bride.'? Recover seventeen rupees from Jhanda Singh. Five of the coins are 
for this. There are expenses incurred by him. The officials have not yet settled their share. 
Otherwise I would have sent a draft from the city.'’ If my health improves I shall come in the 
month of Kuar.'* The month of 22™ Vaisakh.'> Signed Mani Singh. Guriichak Bunga. Reply in 
bamboo stick. '° 


Reproduced from the study of Randhir Singh, Shabad Murat, p.44: tka oamkar akala 
sahae. puja mata ji de catana para mani simgha ki damdota bamdana. bahuro 
samacara vacana ki idhata auna para sada sariru vayu ka adhika vikart hot gaia hat. 
suasata nahi rihia. tapa ki katha do bara suni. pata mamdira ki seva mem koi alaku 
nahi. desa vici khalase da balu chatiu gaia hat. simgha parabatam babana vici jai base 
hain. malechom ki desu mem dohi hat. basati mem balaka javam isatart salamatu 
nahi. muchu muchu kari marade haina. guru darohi bi una de samgu mili ge haina. 
hamdalie mili kart mukarabi karade haina. sabi caku chora ge haina. mutasadi bhaga 
ge hain. sade para abi tom akala ki racha hat. kala ki khabara nahi. sahibam de 
hukama atala haina. binoda simgha de putarele da hukama satu hota gaia hat. 
pothiaam jo jhamda simgha hatht bhejt thi. una vict sahibam de 303 caritara 
upakhiana di pothi je hat so stha simgha numaa mahala vici dena ji. nama mala ki 
pothi di khabaru abi mili nahi. karisanavatara purabaradha to mila. utararadha nahi. je 
mula ast bheja devamge. desa vici goga hat ki bamda bamdhana mukati hot bhaga gaia 
hat sahiba bahurt karanage. tola 5 sona sahibajade ki gharant ke abhukhana It 
gurukiaam khamdura se bheja hat. 17 rajatapana bi jhamda simgha se bhara pane. 


> A sect supported by the Mughuls, set up against the Sikhs. See Mahan Kosh. 

° The earliest name of Amritsar. 

’ Here is the use of a Gargajh bold, or the ‘thunderous language’ of the Khalsa. Hukamsat literally means 
that the will of God is true. 

* by the Lord (Guru Gobind Singh) and Matia Mahal in the interior of Delhi City. 
” Banda Singh Bahadur. 

'° from the Emperor's jail. 

' the descendants of the Guru. 

'? an adopted son of Mata Sundari, as all of her sons were martyred. 

'S presumably Lahore. 

‘4 Asi likely to be August/September time. 

'S March/April. 

'® as being confidential or secret. 
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pata rajatapana ise tosa dia. isa numaa badaraka bi hat. tsa se uthi javemge. 
musatadio ne hisaba nahi dia. jo demde tam bare sahira se hamudi karat bhejade. 
asade sariru di rachia rahi tam kuara de mahine avamge. miti vaisakhu 22. dasakhata 
mani simgha. guru caku bamga. juaba port maim. 


Translation 16. Lakhi Jangal Khalsa 


mayha stt mukhabaka patasahi 10. 
In rag Majh the holy dictation of verse by the Tenth Sovereign. 


lakhi jamgala khalasa didara ai laga taba ucaru hota. 
In the Lakhi Jungle'’ the Khalsa is coming and giving its divine audience, * at this time 
this was said. "” 


sum kat sadu mahi da mehi pant ghahu muto ne. 
Hearing the call of her beloved the she-Buffalo has stopped eating grass and drinking. 


[The Khalsa has put aside mundane wordly activities to see the tenth Guru] 


kise nala nara lia kat koi sauku payone. 
This thought has entered her mind not to meet anybody, being in the pain of separation. 


[The Khalsa has rushed to see the Guru out of Divine separation] 


gaia phiraku milta mitu mahi tahi sukaru Kito ne. 1. 
On meeting the herdsman, the pain has gone and she is thankful to the Divine. = 


[The Khalsa on meeting Guru Gobind Singh feels peace and gives thanks] 


'’ In the times of the Afghans this Jungle of Punjab was in Deepalpur, from the river Satluj near Beas to 
Sabo ki Talwandi. See, DG, trans. Pandit Narain Singh, Vol. 5, (1995), p. 683. 

'S And/or is receiving the Divine audience of the Tenth Guru. This composition describes the love of the 
Guru for his Khalsa, and vice versa. It is in the style of writing of the rural areas of Punjab. 

'? British Asiatic library, London, Tod DG, records this composition without the first two lines by Narain 
Singh, f 708. This seems to the case with the majority of manuscripts, including the 1698 Takht Patna 
Sahib, DG manuscript f- 239. This would suggest the Guru composed it earlier than the Jungle episode 
that took place with the Khalsa, and repeated it again there, hence the addition. 

°° DG, trans. Pandit Narain Singh, Vol. 5, (1995), p. 683. 
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Translation 17. Nishan-i-Sikhi 


nishan i sikhi in panj haraph i kaph. 
These five letters beginning with K are the emblems of Sikhism. 


hargez nabashad az in panj muaph. 
A Sikh can never ever be excused from the great five K’s. 


kara kard-o kac-cha kangha bidan. 
The bangle, sword, shorts, and a comb. 


bila kesa hec ast jumala nishan. 
Without unshorn hair the other lot of symbols are of no significance. 


This small composition forms a part of the Asfotak Kabitt Svaiye in the exegesis of the 
DG by Pandit Narain Singh (1932), Vol. 5, (1995), pp. 693-694. Piara Singh, ed., 
Rahitname. 4th edn. (Amritsar: Bhai Chatar Singh Jivan Singh, 2000), p. 35, claims it 
was in the Sangrur manuscript of the DG. IOSS and et al have attributed the verses to 
Bhai Nand Lal, the famous Persian poet of the tenth Guru’s Court. On the other hand, in 
Sikh tradition, this short composition is attributed to Guru Gobind Singh. The ard is 
small hunting knife and not the same as the Kirpan. This is seen in tradition were one 
small kard is kept normally on the body, or underneath the clothes, while a three foot 
sword (Kirpan) is kept on a thicker sword belt (gatra). The kara is a wrist bangle, made 
from Steel. It is also a defence weapon known as a wrist weapon (Vini Shastra). 
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Translation 18. Var Sri Bhagautt ji ki Patashahi 10. 
tka oamkar sri vahiguru ji ki phate. 
One Universal Creator, Victory belongs to the holy wonderous Guru. 


vara sri bhagauti ji ki patashahi 10. 
The ballad of the holy Bhagauti by the Tenth Sovereign.”! 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


bhagata bhagauti tisaha ki jo rana dhira dharai. 

The Divine Bhagauti assists the one who remains composed in battle.” 
amga samga haum lagahum pachai paga na karat. 1. 

You are side by side [the Singh] who never retreats.1.7° 


savalya. 
Quatrains. 


bhagata bhagauti sajakat, prabhu jaga arambha racat hai. 
Creating the Bhagat and bhagauti, God created the beginning of the universe.”* 


rana rupa bhabhuta carhai kat, dapha daurt! damka bayjat hat. 
By raising the battlefield to ashes, by playing the large and small drum with strikes. 


kala narada hara hara hasta, rana sabata jujha macat hat. 
In Kalyug Narada calls and laughs, the eternal battle is created. *° 


duladula khimga bigsia, rana ruhara kahara barakhat hai.2. 
The courageous mules and horses are present, in the battle the blood is flowing like a 
furious torrent.2. 


*! Bhagauti is the Braj Bhasha from the Sanskrit Bhagavati, meaning by the Divine or God. In this 
context it would mean the power (Shakti) of Akal Purakh. This is the traditional translation of it, and is 
often symbolised by the Sri Sahib, or Divine Sword. 

°° Tt seems here that the Guru is alluding to the Divine Bhagauti being a devotee. Who only assists those 
who has composure. 

23 According to the version in Mahan Kosh, this would be: The devotee [of God] Bhagauti assists the 
[jan] being who remains composed. You are with, [you are] side by side, that [being] who never gives in. 
Whether this has been deliberately alterated is unknown, no extant manuscripts reads the version gives by 
Kahn Singh Nabha. Also see Kanwal, (2002), p. 60. This is due to the original ran-battle being replaced 
by jan- being. This couplet also appears at the end of Chakka Bhagauti ji ka, aka Ugaradanti. 

** This is the Braj Bhasha for Bhagavat and Bhagavati. The play of two opposite’s i. e. male and female. 
Also see Chandi di Var, First Pauri. It could also be interpreted to mean miri-piri, the temporal and 
spiritual. 

°° Narada of the Indian pantheon is known for creating mischief and fights, he is also a chief musician of 
raga. 
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ghara suta simgha jagata, khara dharati haka calat hat. 
The sleeping Singh was awakened at home, the earth stopped spinning and called out. 


manukha pakara bhakalia, kara jaga ghamamda macai hat. 
Mankind was seized by madness, the ego of the world was increasing. 


bhakala bhagauti durajana, phata thumthura mimjha kadhat hat. 
The Bhagauti (sword) has cut the evil people into pieces, breaking the corpses releasing 
the bone marrow.”° 


hatha khapara phatakana damaracu, kadha kamgala kholt balat hat. 
[Sword] in hand, the scalps are being broken like a drum, taken out of the armour and 
the [warriors] subdued.”’ 


uthal phuthala ghapan ghor kar, bhakarulaha dhudha macat hai. 
Up and down [in chaos], around and around in the complete darkness they go, they turn 
continously in the dust. 


lutha palutha dhara nala, dhara pimyjara kumtaka khat hat. 3. 
The bodies are laying on each other randomly, headless corpses and corpses, 
skeletons are being eaten by dogs.3. 


lapata jhapata le tegana, lara stra ghana ghatat hat. 
Holding tight, to the sword, the brave fighters are sent in dense [formations]. 


khacaka khapana jahi jamadhare, rana lutha palutha luthat hat. 
They have fastened tightly their jamdhar swords and sent to kill, 
in the battle the bodies are piled on each other, they are laying on the ground.** 


takata paleti jogant, huna durajana kheta khapat hat. 
The witches are covered in blood, now the wicked in the battle field are destroyed. 


rumda mumda ghamasana kheta, tana jambuka girajha aghat hat. 
So many headless bodies, and heads on the field of battle, Hyenas and Vultures are 
eating to their full. 


dhama dhamako jabajarajamga, garha kotana kotaka dhahi hat. 
The sounds of canons can be heard there in the thick of battle, millions of fortresses 
have been pulled down in millions of places. 


°° thumthura— corpse without heads and arms/legs. 


*7 The author alludes to the body being armour and once broken the soul is released/subdued. 
°8 The jamdhar is a Sanskrit name for the slightly curved punch-daggar, broad at the base, like the Katar. 
Lit — ‘death bearer’. It is used to cut between the rib and hip. 
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kara dharade parasana bhera, kara satlahi saila bhirat hat.4. 
The explosions of guns cause roasting of bodies, people that are neighbouring each 
other are fighting one another like two mountains hitting each other.4. 


gagana karkt biyult, paralau paraloka khapat hat. 
The sky is thundering and lightening, it is end of the world, the heavens are resounding. 


utalaka dhumamtala dhaianubahu, mumdaka mumda bhirat hat. 
Hundreds of thousands of other worlds, and galaxies are destroyed, many heads are 
everywhere. 


barahara kampat dharamarai, rana sura ghana ghatat hat. 


Dharam-Rdj is shaking seeing this scene, dense bodies of brave warriors are sent to 
battle to kill.”° 


saje bohitha dhakia, kara khabe kharaga macai hai. 5. 
On the right the boats are being pushed, on the left the double-edged swords are being 
used.5. 


nibera himdu turaka da, rana madhe kharaga cukat hat. 
This is the conclusion of the conflict between the Hindus and Turaks, in the middle of 
battle the double edged sword is raised.*” 


Jaga arambha tih juga huna, masa manukha vica ghatat hat. 
In the beginning of the world, in this age now, the human made of flesh has been sent. 
[That the Divine-sword can feed on it]. 


takata khapara bhara jogani, tana masata mamgala guna gat hat. 
The scalps are filled with blood by the witches, they sing happily and intoxicatedly of 
the virtues of this final battle. 


kesa bina stra katiat, cimghavat kavana chodat hat. 
The heads are being cut without kesh, they cry, who is there to free them? 


hukama mammne prabhu bakhasale, niguram nim tho sajat hat. 
Believe in the divine order and God will forgive, this is the punishment for those 
without a Guru. 


fate amga gobimda simgh, dala kokata kota khapat hat.6. 
Gobind Singh is victorious in war, where millions of armies are cut down and 
destroyed.6. 


°° Dharam-Rdj is the Indian equivalent of the Abrahamic, angel Gabriel. In Mahan Kosh this line appears 
as barahara kampai dharamarai ghana ghanat hai. 
*° In this context Hindu and Turak, could mean geographical divisions rather than religious ones. 
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dohara. 
Couplet. 


asa na karu brahamana na parase paga fal. 
Do not have hope Oh Brahmin, do not fret. [Lit. get in a sweat] 


apa taoaga duye lage kumbhi naraka mahi pai. 7.1.2. 
By forsaking your soul and going after another, you will be in the most terrible 
hell.7.1.2. * 


Translation 19. Vara Malakausa ka Patisahi 10. 


tka oamkar vahaguru jt ki phate hat. 
One Universal Creator, Victory belongs to the wonderous Guru. 


vara malakausa ki patisahi 10. 
The ballad of raga Malkauns from the Tenth Sovereign. ” 


malakausa dhunt bimala banai. 
The sound of Malkauns is made sublime. 


alakha nama saca khudat. 
By the name of the indescribable Creator. 


jaba dono hada eka rakhai. 
When both are harmonised into one. 


nanaka tha bidhi sace kau bani ai. 
Says Nanak, in this way the true One can be known. 


nanaka jo prabhu bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji harrmamdari avahige. 1. 
God will come to Harimandir.1. *° 


3! In Mahan Kosh this line reads as: dohara. asa na karu brahamanda na parase para jai. mama tiagi difjai 
lage kubha naraka mahi pai. 7.1. \n tradition this composition is said have been said by the Guru to the 
Brahmins performing the Havan at Naina Devi. This would explain the context of the final couplet, as in 
hagiographies of this episode the fearful Brahmins are said to have tried to escape. It may also translate as 
a warning to Sikhs not to rely on Brahmins. 

? Indian raga of Bhairav Tath: S, -G, M, -D, -Ni, S, it is sung at mignight and is in both SG and DG. It is 
known to have a heroic feel when played in a fast tempo. 
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jaba nila ghora nila jora. 
When [he comes] with a blue horse with blue robes [band].** 


pakart khamda kupharu hat tora. 
Holding tight to a double edged sword, to annihilate the false.* 


jaba dula dula ghora ani phaharata. 
When [he comes] to aid on the horse dula-dula and circumambulates.*° 


taba jia juna amga lapatata. 
Then all creatures and lifeforms limbs will hang.[After being slain]. 


Jaba stkha pau hot jai. 
When the horse rears upright. 


caurasi lakha jia bhranu bhrami bilalat. 
The eighty-four million life forms will wander and wail in bodies. 


nanaka uha nama dhiat. 
Says Nanak in that place meditate on the Name. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji harrmamdara avahige.2. 
God will come to Harimandir.2. 


Jaba nihakalamka nirupa samana. 
When Nihkalank without no form merges.’ 


Jaba eka raha eka disatana. 
The one will remain then one will be seen. 


apani jou apahi rale. 
He will merge in his own light. 


taba mata pita samgi nahike. 


33 This is same line as in Nihkalanki Avatar, Mahan Kosh, p. 426. This is written in a prophetic way. This 
is written in future tense and is almost identical to DG, Kalki Avatar. See Mahan Kosh, p. 426. 
Harimandir can also mean in the self/in the body or in the heart, or God’s temple. 

** nilacan also mean turquoise, grey. 

*° This is a prophecy in Shi’a Islam. 

°° Mahan Kosh, p. 646. This has an inter-relationship to a prophecy of Hazrat Ali and the Imans. As it is 
the name of the mule of Hazrat Ali. 

*’ This is from a Purdnik prophecy of the coming Avatar, from the Hindu scriputure the Kalki Puran. 
This features in the DG, at the end of the Chaubis Avatar as well as other late 17" and 18" century Sikh 
scripture. 
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The mother or father are of no aid.*® 


nanaka uham nama bhayile. 
Says Nanak in that place meditate on the Name. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji harrmamdara avahige. 3. 
God will come to Harimandir.3. 


jJaba kama teja jane nahi amdha. 
When lust is so intense it has blinded all. 


lobhu teja suada ka bamdha. 
When greed is so intense is has enslaved all. 


ham teja bhipa bikha khadha. 
When ego is so intense, the King eats this poison. 


bhikhana teja bhipa bilabamdha.*” 
That hunger blinds and binds the King sublimely. 


nimdra teja asaraka jamda.*° 


When gossip is so intense that creates doubt about scripture. 


moha teja kala ka phamdha. 
When attachment is so intense, it is like a noose of death. 


agama agocara prabha niramkar. *' 
The deep formless Lord who does not take birth. 


nanaka jisa bhavai tisa le udhar. 
Says Nanak who reaches him is saved by him. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji harrmamdara avahige.4. 
God will come to Harimandir.4. 


*8 Tn some manuscripts this appears as ja(bh) pile; jap or bhaj. It appears as Jap in the 1698 AD Patna 


manuscript, Bhaj in the Aurangabad Daya Singh manuscript and Giani Hardeep Singh’s printed version. 


In the other two Patna manuscripts it appears as Bhaj. 

* This line is not in all manuscripts. 

“° Some words are the other way around in some manuscripts. 

41 ge oe 4 : 
The words Niradkar and udar are opposite in some manuscripts. 
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jaba agana teja age dukhu pae. 

When the fire will be so intense, it will cause pain. 
jibhia teja suadi lapatae. 

When the tongues are so hungry for tastes, they hang out. 


Jaba jala teja ka amtu na pavat. 
When the waters will run with no end. 


nanaka uha hart hart namu dhiavai. 
Says Nanak at that time repeat God’s name. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji hart mamdara avahige. 5. 
God will come to Harimandir.5. 


re mana mura mata nahi kara. 
Oh foolish mind do not philosophise. 


kaha bhato ajahii naha dar. 
That even now you are not afraid. 


mari khamda hoi dudhara.”” 
The killer double edged sword that is sharp on both sides.” 


eka dot tina kari darat. 
From one is made two, into three and thrown. 


taba tha mura kaha jikar. 
What will this fool do then. 


nanaka samta samgi japt hart hari. 
Says Nanak in the company of Saints remember God. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says God whatever God wills. 


hart ji hart mamdara avahige.6. 
God will come to Harimandir.6. 


” There is also a variation of do- dodhara. 
* Like the Dhulifiqar of Imam Ali. Dudhar can also means slicing the head of the body making two 
pieces, head and body. 
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tkat to kala ko khela khilavai. 
From One came the play of time. 


tkai to narada damka bajavat. 
From One came Narada beating his drum. 


ikai to sisa kati bulavat.“* 
From One came to order to take a head. 


tkat to jamal kau kati dikhavai. 


From One came the order of birth, and the other to be killed. 


taba gobimda simgha kahavai. * 
Then says Gobind Singh. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji hart mamdara avahige. 7. 
God will come to Harimandir.7. 


tkat to bira battala bulavai. 
From One the warriors and spirits speak. 


tkat to bikrama raja calavat. 
From One came the Kingdom of Vikram. 


ikai to dharati haki dikhavai. * 
From One the Earth shows its truth (dharma). 


tka to rumda mumda lat gali pavai. 


From One the demons rumda and mumda strangulate. 


hak tkat to phart mumda dikhavai. 
From One they capture and shave the heads. 


taba gobimda simgha kahavat. 
Then says Gobind Singh. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


“* This line is not in the Aurangabad extant DG. 
*’ There is also a variation of the addition of jamai. 
“© There is a variation of the word haki to haki. 
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hart ji hart mamdara avahige.8&. 
God will come to Harimandir.8. 
anamta kanra kisana sapate. ie 

Unlimited angels, Krishans meditate. 


anamta vasadeva anugraha karate. 
Unlimited Vishnus show mercy. 


anamta parasarama ahama maha salate. 
Unlimited Parasrams burn in ego. 


anamta hart ji hart hart bidha kahate. 
Unlimted people meditate on God and speak of his ways. 


anamta rama autari rahate. 
Unlimited Rams take Avatar. 


dekhana kau prabha eka murari. 
See that they are all the One Lord murart. 


nanaka jisa bhavai ta lat udhari. 
Says Nanaks who reaches him is saved by Him. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji hart mamdara avahige.9. 
God will come to Harimandir.9. 


mere bamde kau dukha na biapait. 
My slave will not suffer any pain. 


mere bamde kau kalu na samtape. 
My slave will not suffer death. 


mere bamde kau bighanu na lage. 
My slave will not suffer misfortune. 


nanaka mera bamda daha disa jape. 
Says Nanak my slave will have the fortune to see all the worlds. 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


‘7 There is a variation of this line as kan krisan. 


hart ji hart mamdara avahige. 10. 
God will come to the Harimandir. 10. 


re mana agama agama hai age. 
Oh mind the Unfathomable is ahead. 


apani maia api tiage. 
He detaches himself from his own illusion. 


amdha dekhia gahi bhage. 
The blind see it and get lost. 


nanaka sisa guru ke age. 


Says Nanak my head is offered to the Guru.*® 


nanaka jo prabha bhavahige. 
Says Nanak whatever God wills. 


hart ji hart mamdara avahige. 11.1. 
God will come to the Harimandir. 11.1.” 


“8 Lit. my head is infront of the Guru. 


” Jaggi in his foreward to Dasam Granth Bani Bbiora records a longer version of this whole composition 


in Rawalpindi. This was confirmed by Nihang Dilbagh Shah Singh who saw the manuscript on a 


pilgrimage to Pakistan. 
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Translation 20. Sri Bhagauti Asatotra 


tka oamkar srt vahiguru ji ki phattha hat. 
One Universal Creator, Victory belongs to the holy wonderous Guru. 


srt bhagautt j1 sahai 
The holy Bhagauti protect. 


asatotra sti bhagauti j1 ka patisaht 10. 
Panegyrics of the holy Bhagauti by the Tenth Sovereign. 


bhuyamga prayata chamda 
In the metre of the swift moving Cobra. 


namo stt bhagautt badhailt sarohi. 
Obeisances to the holy Sword, that cuts (Badail/i), Sarohi.° 


namo eka te davai subhata hatha sohi. 
Obeisances to the One which makes two by wielding in the hands of the brave warrior. 


namo loha putri achoham rahamtt. 
Obeisances to the Steel that is the form of large enemies.” 


namo jibha javala mukhi jiu bolamti. 
Saluatations to the fierey tongued volocano that explodes. 


maham mana ki bhana gamga taramgi. 
The supremely respected waves of the Ganges. 


bhire samuhe mokha dati abhamgi. 
The one that gives liberation to the twisted. 


namo tega taravara sri khaga khamda. 
Salutations tegh, sword, the holy double edged sword and the broad sword. 


maham rudra ripa birupa pracamda. 
The greatly furious form, the formless blazing light. 


maham teja khamda dukhamda dodhara. 
The great sharp edged Khanda, the double edged Sword. 


°° The Sirohi was a favourite blade in Rajastan. 

>! An early Gurmukhi manuscript from 1736 AD, an anthology of Sikh prayers, at SOAS; has some 
variations in its passages compared to the modern version presented here, which is from the Buddha Dal. 
See SOAS (School of Oriental and African Studies), MS 44469. 
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maham satra bana ko maham bhima ara. 
The great killer of enemies, the great dreadful teeth for adversaries. 


maham kala ki kala ka kala kradham.” 
The great death of death, the fury of death. 


maham bigrahi bridha da sidha udham. 

The great giver of perfection to the battle field. 
maham patani tum palat kala kari. 

The great ripper you are the action of death. 

maham asatra tum hi tum hi stradhari. 

The great missile are you, you are donned in weapons. 


maham kala ki lata bikrala bhimam. 
You are the great death that dreadfully slices the enemy. 
A Kharagh Broad Sword — 


bahi tacha mucham karat satra kimam. the Khanda is similar. 
In your arms, you slice into pieces and kill enemies. 

maham teja ki tejata teja vamti. 

Great sharper than sharp, the sharpest One. 

praja khamdani damdani satra hamti. 

The creative and destroying double edge sword of the world, killer of enemies. 

maham bira biditya maham bhima rupam 

The great teacher of the science of war, the great form of dred. 


maham bhira mai dhira dati anupam. 
The great beautiful giver of patience in the crowded battle. 


tuhi saipha pata maham kala katt. 
You are the saif, the patas, the great death kati. 


anugu apanai ko abhaidana dati. 
To your followers you are the giver of the gift of fearlessness. 


jaba miyana te bira to ko sarkai. 
When the warriors on the battle are martyred. 


paralai kala ke stmdha bake karkat. 


*? A different version has been given by Kahn Singh in Gurumat Martand. 
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They go to the great perfect heaven of the Lord with jubilation. 


dhasat kheta mat hatha Iai tuhi sure. 
When the brave warriors clash in the field and are martyred by your hand. 


bhire samuhe sidha savamta pure. 
Before them (shahid) are the heavenly perfect realms. 


karat hatha daphat kadha kat miyana maim te. 
With their two hands they fight in the battle. 


Dhatahi pai hat bira maidana maim te. 
They win their victories because of you. 


kataka shatra ke agra hoi phata bahai. 
They wipe out all of the enemies. 


barat deva kamniya teu kamta cahat. 
With your favour virgin Mother, it is your wish. 


maham samara maim jo karat hatha sete. 
Whoever you bless with your hand. 


suraga basa maim bhogavai barakha tete. 
They gets all the pleasures of the heavens and happiness. 


samara samuhe sisa to pahi cadhavai. 
With your power they slice the heads of their enemies. 


maham bhupa havai autarat raja pavat. 
They win the Kingdoms and heavenly worlds. 


maham bhava so jo kare tora pujam. 
Those who with great love worship you. 


samara jita kat sura havat hat adijam. 
Are the great victorious watriors with no comparison. 


tujal puja hat bira banatta chatri. 
You are worshipped by infinite warriors. 


maham kharaga dhart maham teja atri. 
The carrier of the great Kharagh and the great bright sword. 


The Patas — the Indian gauntlet. 
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paral prita so pramta asatotra yam ko. 
Whoever read this panegyric of yours early in the morning. 


kare rudra kali namasakara tam ko. 
Even Rudra and Kali bow to you. 


rudra manyant biryani hat agauti. 
The cleansing of falsehood, lightening sword. 


sada jai sada jai sada jai bhagauti. 
Forever hail, forever hail, forever hail, the sword. 


sada dahane dasa dasa ko dana dyai. 
To your slave of slaves give this blessing. 


guru shaha gobimda ki rakha kyat. 
Protect the Guru-King Gobind as you wish.** 


Translation 21. Ugradanti 


bhagavati chamda cautha. 4. 

The fourth Bhagavati Stanza. 

tuhi jota javala mukhi hot dikhani. 

You reveal yourself as the flame of the Volcano. 


patabata phora latam agana jaga magani.67. 
Shattering the mountains with flames of fire, the Universal form of sacrifical fire. 67. 


tuhi harana bharani tuhi apa mae. 
You fill the expanse, you, yourself are the mother of all. 


tuhi saraba thaurana rahi apa chae. 68. 
You are reside as the shade in all places .68. 


tuhi utabhyya setaja sukha nidhani. 
You are the earth and sweat, the treasure of happiness. 


°3 The following is found in the Panth Parkash by Giani Gian Singh: ‘caupai. tha asatrota gura 
dasamesaim. likhayo bica niju gamratha basesaim. abicala nagara supata ne pikhayo. astra sai bavamya 
maim likhayo.’ He writes this panegyric by Guru Gobind Singh, was recorded in a manuscript at Takht 
Hazur Sahib, and he copied it in 1852. For a rare manuscript copy of this work see Guru Nanak Dev 
University, MS 721c. Also see Appendix 1: Table 8. 
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tuhi amdaja jeraja catara bani. 69. 
You are the egg and womb, the four types.69.™* 


tuhi tira taravara kati katari. 
You are the arrow, sword, knife and dagger. 


tuhi samkha padamana gada cakradhari. 70. 
You are the bearer of the conch, lotus, mace and the quoit. 70. 


tuhi topa bamduka gola calamiti. 
You fire the shot from the cannon and gun. 


tuhi kota garha kau dhamaka stu udamti. 71. 
You destroy forts and castles with loud explosions.71. 


tuhi bada ajitana sagala dokha harani. 
You are greatly invincible and the obliterater of all misery.” 


tuht hart adolana agama khela karani. 72. 
You are the unwavering Hari, the activator of the profound play.72. 


tuhi ati balisatana catura bhuja bhavani. 
You are the four-armed Bhavani with very immense power. 


tumana saraba dusata kie mara phani. 73. 
You are the killer and annihilator of all the enemies.73. 


tuhi gupati paragata sabhana mo khilamti. 
You are the invisible and the visible force animating in all. 


tuhi sumbha mahikhasura kau dalamti. 74. 
You reduce to nothing Sumbh and Mahisasur demons.74.”° 


tuhi jagata mamdana datavamta bhart. 
You are the most gracious embellisher of the Universe. 


sakala sida muni jana le taim ubari. 75. 
You are the liberator of all perfected beings and silent sages.75. 


lakhat nahi kou ajaba khela tera. 
Nobody can grasp your wonderous play. 


4 The four types of creation mentioned previously. 

°° For manuscript copies of this work see Guru Nanak Dev University, MS 133 and Punjabi University, 
Patiala, 115420, it contains extra couplets. 

°° We find the slaying of Mahisasur in the AG p. 224. 
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tuhi dharana dhara kat karahi phira nibera. 76. 
You create the earth and then again you finish it.76. 


tuhi byala hot gagana carha jhilamilani. 
You are the lightning, which rises, flashing in the sky. 


tumana carana para surata hamari lagani. 77. 
My awareness is joined to your lotus feet.77. 


tuhi alakha karatarani siva sarupa. 
You are the undescrible creative Mother, the liberated form. 


tuhi ghata ghate deva durage anupa. 78. 
You are in each and every heart, the radiant Durga, that cannot be expressed.78. 


tuht hat sabhana bica sabha te nirali. 
You reside in all and are separate from all. 


tuhi sabha jagata ki karahi pratipall. 79. 
You are the sustainer of the entire universe.79. 


tuhi khasa bhagatana hare hart japamiti. 
You are the special devotee repeating Hare Hari. 


tuhi hara carana para apuna sita dharamti. 80. 
You lower your head at the feet of Hari.80. 


tuht hart kripa siu agama rupa hoi. 
With Hari's grace you became the infinite form. 


sabhai paca mie para pavata na koi.81. 
All have expired but none could comprehend you.81. 


tuhi sura balavamtani guna gahire. 
You are the mighty warrioress with unparalleled genius. 


tumana davara ghura haim anahada naphire. 82. 

At your doorway clarions sound the unstruck melody.82. 
mranyana sarupa tuhi adi rani. 

You are immaculate form, the primal Queen. 


tuhi joga bidaya tuht brahama bani. 83. 
You are the yogic wisdom and you are the utterance of God.83. 


mramtyana prabhu natha kadara murare. 
The immaculate Lord, Master, all powerful Murare. 


taham tu khari kudarati rupa dhare. 84. 
Wherever you stand, you manifest as Mother nature.84. 


tuhi ambhake sakati durage bhavani. 
You are the life Mother, bestowing power, Durga Bhavani. 


tumana kudarati jota ghati ghati samani. 85. 
Your Eternal light is prevalent every particle in nature.85. 


dharana pavana akasa kudarati sarupa. 
You manifest as the earth, wind, sky and embody the creation. 


tuhi kudarati alakha devi anupa. 86. 
You are the indescribable, incomparable, Goddess of nature.86. 


nahi bhakha sakau mat mahima tuhari. 
I cannot possibly describe your glory. 


lakhaya nahi kinahum tumana amta part. 87. 
No one has been able to comprehend your end or limits.87. 


yahi dasa tumara carana dhuri pavai. 
This slave longs for the dust of your feet. 


tumana davara thadha sada dhunt lagavai.88. 
I stand at your door always engaged in singing.88. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


mukha pasarai kalaka daita cabavat damta. 
Kalika opened mouth and with her sharp teeth grinds the demons. 


pamtha calavai jagata mai judha karahi taba samti 
The Panth will appear in this world that conducts war to bring peace.4. 


bhagavati chamda pammyavam. 5. 
The fifth Bhagavati Stanza. 


namo devisa kumbhart himgulaja. 
Obeisances to the the Queen of demi-gods, Kumbhari and Hingulaja. 


tuhi sabha jagata ke karahi sidha kaya. 89. 
You perfectly complete the functions of all the universe.89. 


tuhi alakha javala kamachia pradhani. 
You are the indescribable Javala and chief Kamakhya.”’ 


tumana jasa sakala jagata kara hat bakhani. 90. 
The entire universe sings your glory, Mother.90. 


tuht hart niramkara thakura japamiti. 
You are the repetition of Hari, the formless master. 


tuhi rachasana kau pakara kara dahamt1.91. 
You grab the demons and destroy them.91. 


hamana bairtana kau pakara ghata kyai. 
Get hold of my enemies and annihilate them. 


taba dasa gobimda ka mana patiat. 92. 
Then your slave Gobind's mind will be assured.92. 


tuhim asa purana jagata gura bhavani. 
You are the fulfiller of all wishes, the Universal Guru Bhavani. 


chatra china mugalana karahu bega phani.93. 
With force quickly destroy the the Royal canopies and symbols of Mughal sovereignty. 
93. 


sakala himda sium turaka dusata bidarahu. 
Drive all the Turks and enemies from Hind. 


dharama ki dhuja kau jagata mat shularahu. 94. 
Fly the flag of Dharam all in the world.94. 


duhum pamtha maim kapata vidaya calani. 
Both paths (Hindu and Islam) are propagating deceitful knowledge. 


bahura tisara pamtha kya paradhani. 95. 
Come and elevate a supreme third path.95. [Khalsa] 


>’ The chief tantric Goddess. 
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Jo upajal marai taht simarana na kyat. 
Do not meditate on the one who is subject to birth and death. 


atala putakha akala ka nama Iyat.96. 
Meditate on the name of the eternal Akal Purakh.96. 


mari gora devala masitam girayam. 
Demolish the graves, the Mandairs of the demi-Gods, and mosques. 


tuhi eka akala hart hart japamyam.97. 
That only your one eternal name Hari Hari is recited.97. 


mitahi beda sasatra atharahi purana. 
The Veda, the Shastras and the eighteen Puranas have been forsaken. 


muita bamga salavata sunamta kurana.98. 
The azan, salavat, sunnat and the Qur’an have been forsaken.98.°° 


sakala srishata tka barana hot kara bhulani. 
All the people of the world have forgotten to praise the One. 


dharama nema ki jugata kinahum na jani.99. 
The lifestyle of Dharam is no longer comprehended by humanity.99. 


kathina dumda varatat jagata mahi gubara. 
The thick mist [of ignorance] is causing darkness in the world. 


daya dhara kara mohi Iyat ubara. 100. 
Manifest your kindness, and liberate me from this.100. 


tuhi kudarata sakati durage bhavani. 
You are the creator’s power Durga Bhavani. 


tuhi jagata mata sakala bidha nidhani. 101. 
You are mother of the universe, the treasure of precepts.101. 


tuhi biasa gorakha agasatam kabire. 
You are Vyas, Gorakh Nath, the sage Agast and Kabir. 


tuhi rikha munisara tuhim gaumsa pire. 102. 


°8 As stated previously by the Guru, the two paths have been polluted by those propagating them, away 
from their original messages. This is a theme throughout the AG also, and the Guru’s Apani Katha in the 
DG. 
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You are the Rishi, silent sage you are Gauns””’ pir.102. 


mranyana purakha kau sada tum dhiavaim. 
You always meditate upon the unblemished Being. 


prabhu davara thadhi vajirana kahavaim. 103. 
You stand as the minister at Prabhu’s doorway.103. 


nahim tuma binam kot dusara hajure. 
Other than you, none else is as close [to Akal Purakh]. 


tuhim alakhant hoi rahi jagata pure. 104. 
You are indescribable and reside in the entire universe. 104. 


apuna jana kara molt Iyjat bacai. 
Make me yours and save me. 


asura papiana mara devahu udai. 105. 
Kill the demons and the wicked, uplift the righteous.105. 


sakala jagata kau sukha basavahu anamda. 
Bestow peace and bliss to the whole world. 


tuhi darada metana sri hart mukamda. 106. 
You are the remover of suffering and the holy Hari, bestower of liberation.106. 


yahi deha agia turakana gahi khapaum. 
Give me this command to destroy the Turks. 


gau ghata ka dokha jaga stum mitaum. 107. 
To eliminate the stain of the killing of the cow from the entire world.107. 


chatra takhata mugalana karahum mara dure. 
To destroy the canopies and Thrones of the Mughals. 


ghurahi taba jagata mahi phataha dharama ture. 108. 
The victorious call of Dharama will again resound in the world.108. 


tumana dara khara dasa kara hat pukara. 
Standing at your door, this slave implores to you. 


°° Ghaus, who was a famous and highly revered Sufi Saint. 
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turakana meta kyai jagata mahi uyjara. 109. 
Destroy the Turks and illuminate the world.109. 


tabali gita mamgala phatahi ke sunaum. 
Only then can I sing the songs of victory. 


tumana kau simara dukha sagale mitaum. 110. 
By your rememberance I will eradicate all suffering.110. 


dohara. 
Couplet. 


kirapa kyai dasa para kumta nivaum cara. 
Have grace on your slave, to enable [him to make] the four corners of the world pay 
obeisance [to your feet]. 


nama tiharo jo japat bhe stmdha bhava para. 


Whoever recites your name crosses over the ocean of existence.5. 


Translation 22. Raga Asa 


ika oamkara vahaguri ji ki phate.” 
One Universal Creator, Victory is of the wonderous Guru. 


raga asa patisahi 10. 
The hymn of raga dsd by the Tenth Sovereign.” 


aja hamare samta kaja hat sasatra badha dari avahu re. 
Today the Saints come to my door commanded to be adorned in weapons. 


hamare samgi pamcea bira hai bacana guru ka Jai javahu re. 1.rahau. 
My friends are the five warriors who have lived the commands of the Guru. 
Pause. 


samta hamare bhai bira hai roma roma samavahu re. 
The Saints are my brothers and warriors who are merged into my pores. 


bhira pari samta samga hoeia apana rupa dikhavahu re. 1. 
There is a crowd of Saints who are showing their form.1. 


° There are slight variations of this line in extant manuscripts. 
*! Jaggi in Dasam Granth da Bani Biora, Ed. Dr Jaggi, ( Patiala: Punjabi University, 1991), records a 
longer version in Rawalpindi. This was confirmed by Nihang Dilbagh Shah Singh. 


samta kaja jagata hau ayo nava rupa dikhavahu re. 
The affairs of the Saints are shown in new ways. 


samga hamare samta mamdali etha sisa guru kat lat javahu re.2. 
In my company is a congregation of Saints who have given their heads to the Guru.2. 


sisa ka rana jagata hau aeio la badala asura khapavahu re. 
The head is needed for the battle of the Earth; it is time to fight the demons. 


eka sisa ka badala magtiu sisa carau bahuri magohu re. 3. 
For each head we wish to take a head, holding the head high I will ask for others.3. 


samta hamare putra mitra hat sila samtokha kamavahu re. 
The Saints are my sons and friends who cultivate contentment and patience. 


Jata sata sattyama bacana hamaro rahata bacana kamavahu re. 4. 
They are restrained, truthful, and disciplined, they live they way of life that has been 
commanded.4. 


aura kete dekhahu bina kesa ke hamart saina sabala teja hai saraba guru samaio re. 
Look at those places that do not keep Kesh, in my army they will be punished or 
removed, they are my form. 


sabha saka saina tora jagata ke thu sisa guru pat lat javahu re. 5. 
They will break the other armies of this world.5. 


agia kini abinasi purakha nat hukama kesa Iai ayo re. 
The immortal Lord commanded that Kesh be kept. 


pragata hona ke dina sa dura the turaka anita caraiou re.6. 
It will be known from this day that the Turak will be defeated.6. 


jamha jamha dekhau tamha tamha samgharau bacana pat majaba calaio re. 
Wherever you shall look they shall be defeated. 


anika hanavamta rama hamare hat kte tu kisa bidha dekha bhulato re. 7. 
There will be as many as strong as Hanuman, who will be reminded by Ram to 


awaken.7. 


khabaradara hut atu kesa dhari kharaga rupa jhamakazio re. 
It is my strict order you should keep Kesh and glisten like the form of the sword. 


hamaro nama gurt kesa dhart hama apant saina bulato re. 
My name is Guru with adorned with the Kesh, I will call my army. 
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aio vakhata sitaba saina ka samtana kamarabamdh avahu re. 8. 
Come quickly the armies will come, Saints tie your cummerbunds.8. 


nanaka gobimda eka kara dekhahu hama tia majaba calaio re. 
See Nanak Gobind as one, I will start the third way. 


jata pata kachu rahana na devau kari ekamkara bulaio re.9.1.° 
Caste will not remain, as this is the call of Jk Oankar.9.1. 


Translation 23. Raga Sorathi 


tka oamkara vahaguru jt ki phate. 
One Universal Creator, Victory is of the wonderous Guru. 


raga sorathi patisahi 10. 
The hymn of raga Sorath by the Tenth Sovereign. 


aba kat te rajaputa kahaoau. 
If you say you are a Rajput. 


pamcea mavasi ghara kae sadho apane raha calau. 1.rahau. 
Then the five rulers in the home of your body control them.1.Pause. 


kama kradha karama katara badho tata travara bamdhau. 


Lust and anger, are the actions of your tiger knife and sword, tie them close to your 
body. 


sahaja surata ka tarasa badho nirata kamana carau. 1. 
Make your consciousness the quiver of your arrows, and tie it close to you, make the 
bow your upliftment.1. 


ghora giana samtokha lagami sata ki jina kasau. 
Make the horse your knowledge, contentment your bridle, fasten truth as your saddle. 


gagana mamdala kau karau paeiana dai ko cabaka Iau. 2. 
Make the heavenly realms your advance in battle and fear your stick.2. 


gura ka sabada samyjoa pahirau soham topa banau. 
The word of the Guru is your armour, and the word Soham your pistol. 


° There is an extra line in some manuscripts about destroying the roots of the Turaks. 
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udati kagana sita para maro saba bhat duamda mitau. 3. 
The crows that fly in your head, kill these, and all the fear and duality.3. 


pahili cota bilia marau sasa bana ghara ghau. 
Firstly strike the cat and kill it with the bow of praises in your inner home. 


yaha mana miraga kala hart kala jivata phadha kart hau. 4. 


Kill the black deer of this mind, with Hari’s name unfasten the noose of death.4. 


alakha purakha ki karau cakari cthara jai likhau. 
Come into service of the indescribable Being, and sign your presence for him. 


ghore dasa gobimda simgha ke bhagati dadani paum. 5.2. 
The horses of the slave Gobind Singh are his devoted charity.5.2 
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APPENDIX 3. PHOTOGRAPHS 


Photograph 1. Rahirds Sahib Showing the Chaupai Sahib 


Preserved at the Bhai Santokh Singh, Sikh reference library: Sri Darbar Sahib: 
Amritsar, ACC.519. 


Folios 66: All extant manuscripts of Rahirds have two or more opening verses with the 
Chaupai Sahib. 


Verse 31: The end of the Chaupai Sahib clearly shows that it is a part of the longer 
Charitropakhian. This is also in all extant manuscripts. 
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Folio 73: All extant manuscripts have extra verses appended with the Chaupat Sahib 
from various other compositions of the DG, only two remain in the standard version. 
This manuscript was examined and photographed by the author on the 12/12/2002. See 
Appendix: Translations 3 and 4. 
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Photograph 2. Takht Harimandir Sahib, Patna Sahib 


Takht Patna Sahib is in Bihar and it is the place of birth of the Tenth Guru. A number of 
artefacts of the Guru’s are preserved here. This includes the Tenth Guru’s childhood 
weapons, his clothes, a number of handwritten folios of his, and manuscripts of the AG 
and DG. This was recorded by Narotam in 1884. See next photograph 3, and its 
description. The photograph below is courtesy of Jathedar Iqbal Singh, the current head 


of Takht Patna Sahib. 
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Photograph 3. The Childhood Weapons of the Tenth Guru 


The childhood weapons, wooden shoes (khardva), and kangha of the Tenth Guru are 
preserved at Takht Patna Sahib. There is a small chakkar, bagnaka, khanda, katar, and 
tir (quoits, tiger claw, broad sword, punch dagger, and arrows). The relics were also was 
recorded by Monier Williams (1891) as: 


On one side, in a small recess — supposed to be the actual room in which Govind 
was born more than two centuries before — were some of his garments and 
weapons, and what was once his bed, with other relics, all in a state of decay. On 
the other side was a kind of low altar, on which were lying under a canopy a 
beautifully embroidered copy of the Adi-Granth and of the Granth of Govind. In 
the centre, on a raised platform, were numerous sacred swords, which appeared 
to be as much objects of worship as the sacred books. 


Monier Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism: Or Religious Thought and Life in India 
as Based on the Veda and Other Sacred Books of the Hindus, London: John Murray, 
1891, p. 173. The photograph below is courtesy of Jathedar Iqbal Singh, head of Takht 
Patna Sahib. 
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Photograph 4. A Portrait of the Tenth Guru 


This childhood portrait of the Tenth Guru is extant at Takht Patna Sahib. The young 
Gobind Das is wearing a plume of a ruler, he is armed, and with a Hawk. This is usually 
the archetypal image of the Guru in early Sikh accounts. It is said to have been 
commissioned by a local Prince and Princess, Raja Fateh Chand Maini. The photograph 
below is courtesy of Jathedar Iqbal Singh, head of Takht Patna Sahib. Circa 1675 AD. 
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Photograph 5. The Charainad Armour of the Tenth Guru 


The chardaind is a Persian word meaning four plates. There are four hinged plates that 
cover the front back and sides of the warrior. This is a common type of Indo-Persian 
armour. The armour plates of the Guru are inscribed with the opening of the Japu Sahib, 
the opening of the Akal Ustati, one verse from Jap ji, and another verse from the AG. It 
is patterned with ornate gold koftgari work. It also has damage to it, suggesting it was 
the one used by the Guru in the battle of Bhangani, where Hari Chand shot an arrow, 
which struck the Guru. It is in the private collection of the Maharaja of Patiala. It was 
recorded by Narotam in 1884. See Appendix 2: Translations 7.3 The Battle of 
Bhangani. The photograph below is the courtesy of the Maharaja of Patiala, Captain 
Amarinder Singh. 
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Photograph 6. Tamar Patar at Kapal Mochan 


There are a number of copper plates that were given by the Guru to Hindu shrines. 
There are near identical plates that were given to temples at Naina Devi, Kurekshetra, 
and others. The plate of the left records the first verse of the Ardas. See Appendix 2: 
Translation 5. This is recorded in early hagiographic accounts like the Sudharam Marag 
Granth and Sakhi Pothi, Sri Gurii Tegh Bahadur te Sri Guru Gobind Singh de Malwa 
Des Ratan di. 1714. Reprint: Khalsa Samachar. Amritsar. (1950). 


The photograph is courtesy of G. S. Mann (Leicester). 
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Photograph 7. Tamar Patar at Naina Devi 


The plate below is an inscription from the Guru’s hand to the Brahmin Bhadia. 


The photograph on the right is courtesy of Surinder Kaur Shergill. 
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Photograph 8. Akal Takht Recension from 1698 AD 


This folio shows the contents and colophon of 1698 AD. This is the same date of the 
Chaubis Avatar. This recension was originally from from Lokh Sahit Parkashan, 
Amritsar. It consists of 528 folios, but 401-528 are badly damaged as noted by Sardul 
Singh (1898) in the report of the DG committee at the Sri Akal Takht. It also contains 
no Zafarnamah. The Zafarnamah was added later to the Hikaitan, around 1704 AD D. I 


examined this manuscript on 12 January 2009. The photograph is courtesy of Joginder 
Singh Ahluwalia. 


DG, Chandigarh: Punjab University, Joshi library: MS 1190. 
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Photograph 9. Punch Dagger Shown in the Akal Takht Recension from 
1698 AD 


This is the same recension as the previous one which is one of the earliest extant DG 
volumes. It shows a tiger-knife depicted within the sacred text of Japu Sahib. This was 
a product of the Court and is likely to have been taken to the Akal Takht by Bhai Mani 
Singh, under the instructions of the Tenth Guru. See Seva Singh (1800). It shows that 
the common theme of the DG is dharam yudh, which included the worship of weapons 
(Shastra puja). See Appendix 2 Translations 1 & 6. I examined this manuscript on 
12/01/2009. The photograph is courtesy of Joginder Singh Ahluwalia. 
DG, Chandigarh: Punjab University, Joshi library: MS 1190, f. 2. 
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Photograph 10. The Contents Folio from the Takht Patna Sahib, 1698 
AD Extant DG 


The contents from the Patna recension of DG completed in 1698 AD/1755 VS, one year 
before the creation of the Khalsa. The date and name written in the introductory 
paragraph is noteworthy Patisah Dasve jii ka Granth kai sanbat 1755 miti Asa vadi I ko 
Granth likhia Tav prasddi — ‘The Granth of the Tenth King 1698 AD. In the month of 
June 14", the Granth was written by Your grace’. Ji is the Bihari equivalent term of 
respect of the Punjabi or Hindi, jz. Note that the Zafarnadmah is not recorded in the 
contents page. I examined this manuscript on the 21 August 2003. The photograph is 
courtesy of Gurcharanjit Singh Lamba. 
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Photograph 11. The Ugradantt from Takht Patna Sahib, 1698 AD 
Extant DG 


The full name of the Ugrandanti is Chhand Chhakka Sri Bhagauti ju ka Sri Mukhvak 
Patishahi 10. It acquires its colloquial name from the first verse. The defeat of the 
invading Turaks, by the stalwart blue clothed Singhs, references to the Khalsa salutation 
as the proclamation of the victory of the Lord. The Ugradanti narrates the repetition of 
the Vahigurii mantra, and the Tenth Guru’s pleas to the feminine-Divine aspect of God. 
Narotam in 1877 argues that the apocrypha were written by Sukha Singh of Patna 
Sahib, and is not in other recensions. Other early manuscripts narrated in this thesis like 
the Sangrur recension that is no longer extant, as well as the Aurangabad recension, 
contain the apocrypha. See Appendix 2: Translation 21. The photograph is courtesy of 
Giani Hardeep Singh. It shows folio 320 b. 
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Photograph 12. The Sansahar Sukhmana from the Takht Patna Sahib, 
1698 AD Extant DG 


See Mahan Kosh, pp. 208-209, for the first verses of this composition. This folio also 
shows the famous Majh of the Tenth Guru. Photograph courtesy of Giani Hardeep 


Singh. Showing folio 634 b. 
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Photograph 13. The Rag Asa Hymn from Takht Patna Sahib, 1698 Ap 
Extant DG 


Photograph courtesy of Giani Hardeep Singh. Showing folio 695 b. See Appendix 2: 
Translations 22. 
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Photograph 14. The Rag Sorathi Hymn and Var Malkauns from the 
Patna 1698 AD Extant DG 
A photograph of a folio showing the Rag Sorathi hymn and the opening of the Var 
Malkaus ki Patisaht 10 from the 1698 AD Patna Sahib, Dasam Granth Sahib extant 


manuscript. Showing folio 696. See Appendix 2: Translation 23. Photograph courtesy 
of Giani Hardeep Singh. 
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Photograph 15. The Var Bhagautt ji ki from Takht Patna Sahib, 1698 
AD Extant DG 
This folio shows the end of Var Malkauns. For Var Bhagauti jti kit, see Mahan Kosh, p. 
1091. Photograph courtesy of Giant Hardeep Singh. Showing folio 640. See Appendix 2 
Translation 18. 
a 
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Photograph 16. The Contents Folio of the Bhai Daya Singh Recension 
(a) 


This manuscript is attributed to Bhai Daya Singh, an early extant DG manuscript at 
Aurangabad. It contains the apocryphal compositions, and the Zafarnamah in Persian 
script. Its handwriting and artistic features match the Sangrur recension. In the contents 
the scribe claims that a folio written (daskhat) by the Tenth Guru is in the volume, this 
has subsequently been removed and replaced with another folio. The manuscript records 
the Zafarnamah as the Jangnamah or Edicts of Battle. Please note that the apocrypha 
come towards the end of the recension. Photographed and examined by the author on 
the 10 February 2005. 
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Photograph 17. The Contents Folio of the Bhai Daya Singh Recension 
(b) 


Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 February 2005. The contents page 
show the ends compositions which include the apocrypha. 
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Photograph 18. The Final Contents Folio of the Bhai Daya Singh 
Recension (c) 


The contents here record the Bhagauti Astotra by its first lines. See number | in second 
column. Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 February 2005. 
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Photograph 19. The Bhagauti Astotra Folio of the Bhai Daya Singh 
Recension (a) 


The Bhagauti Astotra is a part of the Judh Praband of Krishnavatar, and serves as an 
invocation. Showing folio 429b. Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 
February 2005. See Appendix 2: Translations 20. 
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Photograph 20. The Bhagauti Astotra Folio of the Bhai Daya Singh 
Recension (b) 


The Guru’s name is visible in verse 11. Photographed and examined by the author on 
the 10 February 2005. 
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Photograph 21. The Var Malkauns Folio of the Bhai Daya Singh 
Recension (a) 


Showing folio 1157b. Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 February 
2005. See Appendix 2 Translation 19. 
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Photograph 22. The Var Malkauns Folio of the Bhai Daya Singh 
Recension (b) 


Showing folio 1158. Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 February 
2005. 
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Photograph 23. The Var Bhagauti ji ki folio of the Bhai Daya Singh 
Recension 


Showing folio 1159. Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 February 
2005. See Appendix 2: Translation 180. 
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Photograph 24. A Folio of the Zafarnamah from the Bhai Daya Singh 
Recension 


Showing folio 1145. This is a rare example of the complete text in Persian. 
Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 February 2005. 
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Photograph 25: The Contents from the Bhai Daya Singh DG at Takht 
Hazur Sahib, Nanded 


The contents page which records the DG as Pothi. Photographed and examined by the 
author in December 2001. This is in the quarters of Bhai Daya Singh at Hazur Sahib. It 
does not contain the apocrypha is based on the earlier type of recension. 
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Photograph 26: The Charitropakhian from the Bhai Daya Singh DG at 
Takht Hazur Sahib 


Photographed and examined by the author in December 2001. 
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Photograph 27: The Japu Sahib from the AG-DG Recension of Bhai 
Mani Singh 

The handwritten folios by Bhai Mani Singh showing the Japu Sahib on folio 539b. See 
Appendix 1: Tables 5. The history of this recension was discussed at the beginning of 
this chapter. This particular volume is the family possession of the late Raja Gulab 
Singh Sethi, New Delhi. Gulab Singh said that Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the battle of 
Multan won this manuscript in 1818 AD It was sent by Maharaja Ranjit Singh to 
Hyderabad for safekeeping, Hyderabad still houses many early extant manuscripts of 
the DG. There are eight folios in this Granth are believed to be khas patre. Jaggi writes 
these are comments on the bdni not the bani itself, written with an arrowhead. On 
examination of the next photograph from the Mahan Kosh, it is actually bani from Kalki 
Avatar, but Jaggi is also correct that some of the daskhat pages record comments by the 
Guru. This manuscript was examined by the author on the 10 February 2005. 
Photograph courtesy of G. S Lamba. 
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Photograph 28: A Folio Attributed to the Tenth Guru in the DG from 
the Bhai Mani Singh Recension 
Kahn Singh Nabha states that this photograph is from a recension at Hazur Sahib. This 
is now in the possession of the Sethi Family, New Delhi. The recension of Bhai Mani 
Singh is also mentioned by Akali Kaur Singh in 1932 as being present at Hazur Sahib. It 
contains numbering on the edges. This section is of the Kalki avatar which is a part of 
the Chaubis Avatar, a chapter of the Bachitra Natak. 


art mari kai ripu tara kat nripa mamdalt samga kat Ito. jatra tatra site tite ati dana mana 
sabai dio. sura raja jayo nripa raja huat gira raja se bhata mara kat. sukha pat harakha 
badhatkai grahi atyo jasu samga lat.559. art jita jita abhita hvai jagi homa jaga ghane 
kare. desi desi asesa bhichaka roga soga sabat hare. kura raja jiu dya raja ke bahu 
bhati darida mara kat. jagu jitt sambhara ko calayo jagi jita kita bithara kat.560. jaga 
jiti beda bithara ke jaga su aratha aratha citariam. desi desi bidesa mai nava bheji 
bhejt hakariam. dhara dara jiu rana gara hut tiraloka jita sabat Ite. bahu dana dat 
sanamana sevaka bheja bheja taha die.561. khala khamdi khamdi bihamda kat art 
damda damda bado diyo. araba kharaba adaraba diraba su jita kai apano kiyo. ranajita 
jita ajita jodhana chatra atra chinatam. saradara bimsati cara kalt avatara chatra 
phiraiam.562. mathana chamda tava prasada kathata. chajat maha joti. bhanam mano 
dot. jagi samka taja dina. mili bamdana kina.563. mathana chamda. tava prasada 
kathata. rajai maha rupa. lajat sabat bhupa. 


Mahan Kosh, p. 419 (5) and in the original print p. 1252 e. 
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Photograph 29: The Contents Folio from the Mata Sahib Deva 
Recension of the DG 


Eight folios in this recension are referenced to have been copied from the daskhat 
folios. From its structure and features, it seems to be a direct copy of the Bhai Mani 


Singh AG-DG recension. Photographed and examined by the author on the 7 February 
2005. 
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Photograph 30: The DG ‘Gutka@ of Akali Baba Dip Singh Shahid 


This recension is extant at Dam Dama Sahib along with a twin AG recension. This folio 
shows the Japu Sahib in the hand of Akali Baba Dip Singh Shahid. It does not contain 
the Shastra Nam Mala or the Zafarnamah. Dam Dama Sahib is where Baba Dip Singh 
stayed and wrote many Granths, as is recorded in Sikh history. Photographed by the 
author on 31 August 2003. 
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Photograph 31: The Contents Folio from the Patna Misal DG 


According the the note in the contents page, ‘In 1822 VS on the fifteenth day of Asu/ 
30" September 1765 AD. The Sri Granth ji was completed.’ This recension claims to 
also have folios copied from daskhat folios, it is ordered in the same way as the Bhai 
Mani Singh recension. Of great importance is the note in the manuscript that the 
beginning of the Ramdvatar has been copied from the original signature pages 
(daskhat). The Shastra Nam Mala comes after the Japu Sahib, and the volume contains 
a Persian version of the Zafarnamah. It also contains the Asphotak Kabitt, that are not in 
the standard DG. This recension has been described by Sardul Singh (1897), Nabha 
(1930), and Randhir Singh, (1955), p. 49, he states: ‘the DG Patna misal copy was in the 
toshakhana at the Akal Takht Sahib,’ as Randhir Singh served as a Granthi there, it 
adds credibility. When I examined MS 1600 it was at the Bhai Santokh Singh library - a 
part of the complex of Sri Darbar Sahib. The Jathedar at the time, Joginder Singh 
Vedanti, confirmed that it had been moved from the toshakhand of the Akal Takht 
Sahib for his own research purposes to the library. I am extremely grateful to him that I 
was able to examine and photograph it. Photographed by the author on 20 December 
2002. 
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Photograph 32: The Zafarnamah from an 18" Century Recension at 
Hazur Sahib 


The colophon of this recension records that it was commenced in Lucknow and finished 
in Lahore in 1783 AD. It has two stamps one in Persian stating ‘Degh Tegh Fateh, 
Victory to the Sword and Charity’, and another with a stamp of Bachitra Nadtak and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur’s martyrdom. It contains both a Persian and Gurmukhi 
Zafarnamah. The last folio of the recension below shows the Hikaitan and the Persian 
stamp of ‘Degh Tegh Fateh’. Photographed and examined by the author on the 7 
February 2005. 
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Photograph 33: Illustrated folio from the Chandi Charitra 


Ashtbhuja, eight armed Chandi, riding on the Bagh, or leopard. Showing the Chandi 
Charitra from DG. This manuscript of the DG consists of 736 folios of which 40 are 
illustrated. It clearly depicts the battle of the Devi with the Rakshas. This theme of 
dharam yudh is throughout the Bachitra Natak. The two Chandi episodes are chapters 
of this larger composition. The manuscript is very much like the standard print of the 
DG. Photograph courtesy of the National Museum, Delhi, 2007. 
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Photograph 34: An Illustrated Folio from a Nineteenth DG at Hazur 
Sahib 
This manuscript shows the Ten Gurus over the opening verses of the Japu Sahib. This 
manuscript is like the standard DG but contains the Asphotak Kabitt and Majh Patshahi 
10. The recension was probably written in the early nineteenth century. Photographed 
and examined by the author on the 7 February 2005. 
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Photograph 35: An Ilustrated Folio from a Nineteenth Century DG 


Again, this manuscript shows the Ten Gurus and the Goddess over the opening verses 
of the Japu Sahib. This manuscript is like the standard DG but contains the Asphotak 
Kabitt and Majh Patshahi 10. \t was probably written in the early nineteenth century. 
Photograph courtesy of Sukhdeep Singh. This manuscript is extant at the Sikh 
Reference Library, Ontario, Canada. 
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Photograph 36: The DG Manuscript of Divan Mulraj Taken in the 
Siege of Multan. 


London: British Library: Or. 6298. The manuscript has all the compositions of the 
standard, but also the Asphotak Kabitt and Majh Patshahi 10. The last Hikaitan seem to 
be in a different order. The folio below (f 2a) has a picture of Sarasvati riding a swan at 
the top, and depictions of the last five Gurus surrounding the rest of the circle. The text 
in the circle is of the Japu Sahib. This manuscript is from around the early nineteenth 
century. There is a note on (f. 687r) which is by Col. A.W. Jamieson, I.S.C. dated 
Fairstone, Bath, 9 November 1901, a part of it reads: ‘This volume of Sikh Scriptures, 
The Gurunth belonged to Diwan Moolraj. It was taken at the seige [sic] of Mooltan in 
Jan. 1849 by the Men of the 52nd Bengal Native Infantry. This Regiment took a very 
prominent part in the Forlorn Hope & final assault of the Fortress, under its 
Commanding Officer (then) Lieutenant James Wm. Henry Jamieson. After the Capture 
of the Citadel & return to Camp Lieutenant Jamieson found this book, together with a 
suit of Chain Mail Armour & a Sikh Sabre placed in his tent by his Men, in tribute of 
their affection & esteem for their leader. It has been in the possession of the family ever 
since.’ Photograph courtesy of the British Library. 
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Photograph 37: A Beautifully Decorated Japu Sahib Folio from a DG 
manuscript at Hazur Sahib 


Although highly decorated this manuscript is probably from the eighteenth century and 
the art work was probably added to it later. The octagonal arrangement is a feature of 
eighteenth century manuscripts. It contains all the compositions in the standard edition 


and the Asphotak Kabitt. Photographed and examined by the author on the 7 February 
2005. 
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Photograph 38: A Beautifully Decorated Japu Sahib from Amritsar 


This manuscript is from the mid-nineteenth century and is highly ornate. This folio 
shows the opening of the DG. One interesting feature is the use of the invocation 
Bhagauti Sahdi, this is only found in very early recension from the Court of the Tenth 
Guru. It contains all the compositions in the standard edition, as well as the Asphotak 
Kabitt. | examined and photographed this manuscript at the Bhai Santokh Singh 
Library, at the Golden Temple complex on 16 December 2002. 
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Photograph 39: The contents and Ugradang folio from a 19" century 
DG manuscript 


British Library (Panj D6) is from 24 February 1847 AD/Phagan sudi 10, 1903 VS. This 
manuscript is written in Devnagari. It bears a note from the commissioner and 
superintendent at Lahore, and another attached by the donor, that states: ‘In conformity 
to the orders of the Governor General of India this volume named “The Grunth Sahib” 
published by Gooroo Gobind Singh the founder of the Sikh faith, is hereby Presented to 
the Paris Exhibition Society, by Pundit Radha Kishun, Ecclesiastical Councellor to His 
Highness the late Muha Rajah Runjeet Singh’. The first folio is the contents and the 
second folio is the opening page of the Ugradanti (chhakka). It contains all the 
compositions in the standard edition and the Ugradanti. Photographs courtesy of the 
British Library. 
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Photograph 40: An Example of an Early Lithographed Printed DG 


This is an example of one of the first lithographed printed recensions of the DG. This 
photograph shows the contents page of this volume. It also has the adhak within it. This 
is not a feature of the manuscript copies of the DG. It records the volume as S7i Guru 
recension. I examined this manuscript in Aurangabad, Gurdwara Bhai Daya Singh, in 
March 2005. Photographed and examined by the author on the 10 February 2005. 
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Photograph 41: The Japu Sahib and the Last Contents Page of the 


Standard DG 


The text below is the last contents page in the 1897 standard DG as well as the opening 
page of the Japu Sahib. Please see Appendix 2: Translations 1. This version of the DG 
was based on thirty-two early copies of the DG. However, the committee in charge did 
not employ all the early versions of the scripture that had other compositions within it. 
They did employ the earliest recension, the ‘Anandpuri’ manuscript of the DG. The 
standard DG version is derived from the stemma of manuscripts that were probably 
copied from the ‘Anandpuri’ recension. This led to compositions that were in later 
editions of the DG being excluded from the standard version. The compositions 
excluded now form the ‘apocrypha’ of the DG. See appendix: translations for their 
texts. I examined this manuscript in 2005 at Anandpur Sahib. Photographed and 


examined by the author 7 December 2002 and 15 December 2002. 
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Photograph 42: The Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki in the Standard DG 


The text below is the standard text of the Var Sri Bhagauti ji ki also known as Chandi di 
Var. We can see the introduction of the adhak in the text. This is not a feature of earlier 
texts although the text is still /ayivar (continous). I examined this manuscript in 2002 at 
Anandpur Sahib. Photographed and examined by the author 7 December 2002. 
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Photograph 43: Maharaja Ranjit Singh Listening to Two Granth 
Sahibs 


Painting in oils by August Schoefft from (1809-1888), Vienna, Hungary, c.1850. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh listening to two Granth Sahibs being recited near the Golden 
Temple, the original is in colour. A collection of his paintings was inherited by Princess 
Bamba, and then her attendant, as she died without issue. The Princess Bamba 
Collection (antiquities of Sikh Period): Catalogue, Pakistan Dept. of Archaeology, F. A. 
Khan, Bamba Jindan Dhuleep Singh Sutherland, 1961, 17 pages. This painting is in the 
Princess Bamba Collection, Lahore Fort. He also painted the famous ‘Court of Lahore’, 
c.1850-1855, and Emperor ‘Zafar’ as well as Jawan Bakht. During the reign of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh both the AG and DG was taken out in processions with the King 
and his noble men. (Ali ud-Din Mufti, /bratnamah, 2:59). See author’s autographed 
copy, 1854 A.D. MS. Ethe 504; Amritsar: Khalsa College. 
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Photograph 44: The Enthronement of the Sikh scriptures in the Khalsa 
Dal 


In the Buddha Dal (the leading organisation of the Nihang Singhs) the AG, DG, and 
weapons are always ceremonially placed together. This also still takes place in the 
Punjab and their other encampments around India. In the larger temples a third scripture 
attributed to Guru Gobind Singh, the Sarabloh Granth is also enthroned. The 
photograph below is from the Gurdwara of Mata Sahib Deva, the third wife of the Tenth 
Guru, at Nanded. There were a number of valuable copies of Adi, Dasam, and Sarabloh 
Granths at this location. As recorded by Dr Trilochan Singh (2001) and Giani Isher 
Singh Nara (1985). One copy of the Sarabloh Granth had a date of 1698 AD, and a 
signature folio by the Tenth Guru. I was fortunate enough to see this volume in 2001, 
unfortunately it has since disappeared. 

The Tarana Dal and Biddhi Chand Dal also boast a large collection of valuable 
manuscripts that have remained untapped. As the original custodians of the Sikh shrines 
it is very likely that the artefacts in their care will yield many gems for Sikh Studies. 
The position of this order is recorded as: ‘The palace (Bhunga) of the Akalis or famous 
warrior priests, stands at the head of the quadrangle facing the gateway. The pavement 
in front is very hand- some. Here is the baptistery of the Sikhs. In the palace are shown 
the swords of the Gurus and their other weapons,........ There are five or six hundred 
Akalis attached to the temple.’ (David Ross, The Land of the Five Rivers and Sindh. 
Chapman and Hall Limited, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 1883, p. 193.) 

Photograph courtesy of Manpreet Singh Harrar 
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Photograph 45: Takht Hazur Sahib - The Enthronement of AG and 
DG 


Both the AG and DG are ceremonially enthroned at the Takht. It is said in the local 
tradition and a publication, Sri Hazuri Mriyada Prabodh on the Takht by Jathedar 
Joginder Singh (the late leader), that the AG and DG has been prakash there since the 
time of the Tenth Guru. Early reforms by the Singh Sabha led to a change in praxis by 
the SGPC run Gurdwaras in the Punjab. In the photograph below we can see two Palaki 
Sahibs for the AG and DG. From the early accounts in this thesis it looks likely that this 
tradition was actually from the Tenth Guru’s time. Currently the DG praxis of the Takht 
Abachal Hazur Sahib is as follows: 

Hukamnama of AG. Hukamnama of DG 4 am. Shabad of AG/DG from 7 am to 8 am. 

Katha of DG 11:45 am — 12 pm. From the magazine of Hazir Sahib: Sachkhand Patra. 

Photograph by the author. 
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Photograph 46: Takht Hazur Sahib - The Inner Temple of Weapons 


This was the final place where the Tenth Guru stayed. We can see that the central part 
of the Takht has the ceremonial placement of weapons. This has been a feature of it 
since the Guru’s time. The other Sikh thrones of polity in the Punjab also keep weapons 
in the central position of the Takht. J. Fergusson records in 1912 that: 


“At Nander, on the Godavari, midway between Aurangabad and Haidarabad there is 
another Sikh Dehra or Shrine. Here Gobind Singh the tenth and the last of their Gurus 
or pontiffs, was stabbed by a Pathan servant and died in 1708 A.D. It is built on the plan 
of the Amritsar temple, being of two storeys, with the dome, which is ver the square 
room in the centre of the structure, raised a story higher. This inner room has silver 
doors on the four sides and contains tomb about which are arranged sword, spears, 
shields, and steel discus, that are worshipped by the Sikhs of the colony settled in the 
town, and by numerous pilgrims that visit the shrine, as having belonged to the Guru. 
Round it is a corridor, as in many Mohammadan tombs, and the outer walls have triple 
opening on each face, hung with curtains. In it the Granth is daily read and worshipped. 
( J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, London: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1899). 


Photograph by the author. 
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Photograph 47: Akali Baba Santa Singh 


Akali Baba Santa Singh was the late traditional head of the Akali Nihang Singh order. 
He explained the meaning of some of the apocryphal compositions as well as the 
locations of some manuscripts employed in this study. His intimate knowledge of Sikh 
scripture and history was unsurpassed. He explained some points about the DG from his 
own unpublished research about the textual history of the DG. He forgot to mention that 
he had contributed a forward to the Dasam Granth Darpan by Harbans Singh. I found 
this a few years afterwards. After three years of examining manuscripts and history of 


the DG I found his account to be very accurate. Photograph courtesy of Manpreet Singh 
Harrar. 
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Photograph 48: The Akal Ustati Transcription on the Brereton Plate 
The deputy commissioner of Ludhiana was G. H. Brereton who wrote the details of the 
inscriptions of Guru Gobind Singh’s sword before it was sent to England. It clearly 
records verses from the DG inscribed on the sword. See Appendix 1: Translation 6. 
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